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The combined subscription of the Textile World and Industrial 
Record among textile manufacturing establishments is claimed 
to be larger than any other publication in this country, and 
comparison is invited. : . “a F 3" 7 a a F “— 


Improved Method of | 

Lustering Yarn 

Cotton Department 
olen Departn 


Yarn Depart 
QJuestions an 
Industrial Note 
Mill News 
Personals 
Situations Wantes 
Mills and Muchinet 
rextile Patent 
Recent Sales « 


The Textile W / 


tM ws 


Classified Index for Buyers, - - Page 113. 
Alphabetical Index to Advertisements, _ 119. 


GUILD & LORD, Publishers, 620 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 





GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, HR. I. 


‘ 

1 ‘ 
‘ . . . ® 
‘ Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and} 


ra) 


Finishing Machinery. 


i Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. § 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


yF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ‘ 
ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


i__ BHT LEs— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 











H. W. Burrerworta & Sons Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


Bleaching, Printing and Dyeing 
MACHINERY. 


‘T ENTERING [VIACHINES 


VIBRATORY 
STRAIGHT 
RETURN 


—— FOR ALL KINDS OF — 


TEXTILE FABRICS. 











Patent Automatic Clamp, Spring Clamp, Pin Chain. 





Special Attention is called to improvements recently 
made in the VIBRATORY MACHINES, namely: 


Spur gear driving in place of bevel gear ( patented ). 


Crank plate for vibrating in centre of machine with 
forked rod grasping shaft at two points, giving even- 
ness of motion and saving floor space ( patented ). 


Sectional guides for returning chain, and adjustable bear 
ings, to take up slackness. 
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LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


LOWELL, MASS., 


Builders of 


Cotton Machinery 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Revolving Flat Cards, Railway Heads, 
Ring Spinning Frames, Fly Frames, 
Drawing Frames, Spoolers, Warpers, 


Slashers, Looms. 


Complete Equipment for Cotton Mills. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION. 





COTTON MACHINERY 





The late Ceorge Draper 


once made a remark 
to the following effect: 


HERE IS 


nothing so bad but that 
some fool will praise it, and 
nothing so good but that 
some fool will condemn it.’’ 


The Northrop Loom 


Has now reached a stage where con- 
demnation brings the latter end of 
our quotation to mind. : 


We have no fault to find on the whole, but we know of many instances where 
mills who cannot help but realize the ivantages of ou oom, still pursue the 
fatal policy of delay 

Hles_tation in the face of tacts is not onl unwise bu tl present case ex 
pensive A mill buying these looms ien we were firs 
would have the extra cost well near ann ilated by this time 

The following tshows afew of those who were prompt te 

Queen City Pelzer Chicopee 

Pacific Lockhart Tremont & Suffolk 

Merrimack Gaffney Amoskeag 

Tucapau Wilmington Henrietta 

Lawrence Mass. Cotton Spartan 

Grosvenor Dale Lancaster Whitney 

Social Aurora Steele’s Mills 

Cocheco Newmarket Abbeville 


Draper Company, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 





“Just as Good,” 





Kitson Pickers 


are always the 


STANDARD FOR COMPARISON. 


New Catalogue for 1897 to be 
had on application to 


KITSON MACHINE CoO., 


Lowell, Mass. 


STUART W. CRAMER, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS, 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
COTTON MACHINERY 

/ NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 

t 

f" 

i 

f 

i! 

pF Cards, Railway Heads, 
+ Drawing Frames, | 
Spinning Frames, | 
y Wiules and Looms. 


The Celebrated FALL RIVER IRON WORKS CO., one of the 
largest cotton mill plants in the world, is entirely equipped with our 
spinning and weaving. It has 262.416 SPINDLES of our PATENT 
SPINNING FRAMES and 7,469 of our LOOMS. 


>) Tr DLS 





COTTON MACHINERY 
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, 
for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 
on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 
WOONSOCKET, WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
WoONSOCKET, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, 
GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of today as to how we like the FISHER FREDS 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market to-day, and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mill to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKELT WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent 
w a 
=) ) 
ss } 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 
, = 
* 4 
THE FISHER CARD FEED §3,:2)! 0q:tion 
strongly built, turns outeven 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
It is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented 
h 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Worsted Varna. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 
FITCHBURG, MASS., March 4, 1896 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FISHER CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire + atisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
Second order. A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 





LOOMS AND COMBS 





CROMPTON & KNOWLES 


LiloOmM a 


Builde ety of 





WEAVING ae 
ai: MACHINE, ee: 











For Combing 
COARSE 


mepium WOOLS. 


FINE 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A, 
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OTTON OPENERS 
M2 ANDLAPPERS®@ 


herton (0. o-LOWELL© MAS S 





ELIJAH ASHWORTH, 


Inventor and Maker of the Patent Non-Flexible Bend 


Revolving Flat Carding Engine. 


Patent Flattened Wire Cards; Heat Hardened and Tempered Stee! Cards; 
"Special Needle-Pointed,” “Plough Ground Cards.” 


Card Clothing of Every Description. 


(Fall River, Mass. 
FACTORIES (Manchester, England. 


HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





KILBURN, LINCOLN & CO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Makers of LOOMS for Plain and Fancy Weaving. 


Also Shafting, Hangers, Pulleys and other 
appurtenances for the 
TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 
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‘BEAMING: _SPOGLING. WINING DYEN IN i 
Se SAD SUIS MACHINERY: 


-POWER TRANSMITTING "MACHINERY. “ee 
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WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 











SACO WATER POWER MACHINE SHOP, 


Cotton Machinery, 
BIDDEFORD, - MAINE. 


PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1804” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & senestan son's Patent 
Grinding renee ratus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 
EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole‘Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO,, **SAPS?* 


ole Manufacturers of 








Dixon’s Patent Locking oe, and Seep 


= : . si 
(74 a > ; The Stirrup is csi ays im place. 
eae ez) No rh stirrup resting on rolls 
” Manutactu s of al Ki nds of pes Hy . 
(See a — Stir 





ups “and Levers. 1d fo nples 


: { J Ps) and P ri 
\as Guinness’ Supplies in general, 











SEWING MACHINES, ETC 13 





BIRCH BROS., | [he Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 


Somerville, Mass Cuas. F, Curwin, Treas., SALEM, MASS. 
9 ° 


Mill Sewing Machines, | Factory Sewing Machines and Supplies. 








Sews any fabric, wet or dry, thin{or thick ‘ 
fine stitch or ccarre stiteb. Special Machines for Cotton Mills, Woolen 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE Mills, Print Works, Bleacheries, ete 
— di ee obi Wilcox & Gibbs’ Supplies. 

F Blezching, Dye’ng and Finishing Machinery. Reapers. Weedien, Tian. cee 
‘Textile Machinery. 
Openers and Pickers. Revolving Top Flat Cards. 
Drawing, Slubbing, Intermediate, and Roving Frames. 

Spool Thread Machinery. Self-Acting Mules. 
McKERROW & BENNETT, 

Sole Agents in U. 8S. and Canada for 
Tweedales & Smalley, England. Richard Threlfall, England. 
Wa. Avrton & Co., Encland. 

“VERVIERS” Paper Tabes for COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, AND SILK SPINNING 


Worthington Building, 31! State St., Boston, Mass. 





| Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 








ELEVATORS, 
WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 


General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
CoxroErs, New Yornszs. 
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Entire Outfits for New Mills, F 
or small and odd items that 

vou don’t know just where to 

obtain, can be found at the 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 























STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 


ufacturers a 
qenerat Mill Surpiics, 
Belting, Bobbins, Harnesses, Shuttles, Pickers, Slasher and Clearer 


Cloths. Ring Travelers, Wire Goods. 
ROLL COVERER®’ FOOLS and SUPPLIES. 
T7 Bxchange FPincec. Providence, Fr. I. 


Wurtin AG st Mss i 
OH BHR Gi DOUBLE RIBBED 


RINGS U.S. STAND- 
- ecpepes i Glades 
— ee CLEARERS ME TALIC 
. : BURNISH LIKE 
THAT PRO- 
DUCED BY 
TRAVELER, 











WHY they are a 

















Clittering 
Success: 
“etl ena Be } 
ru ff nv 
Rubbed is seh 
‘t ng R 
No vis torun uf Na 
lt 5 Fe , 
Li eling to be d 
G al Result 
arn . bar ad ‘ 


JAMES BARKER, Second and ara Sis., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. C. THURSTON & SON, 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Fluted Rolls Pressers for Flyers and General Machinery. 


Specialties made of Renecking, Refluting, Filing and Honing all kinds of Rolls. 


Flyers Repaired and Fitted with any desired style of Pressers, Spindles Straighten 





Restepped and Retopped 
¥e Box 528, FALL RIVER, MASS. 





—_ 

















MILL SUPPLIES 15 





ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
BELLTtOT cc& HALL, 


4 1-2 Hermon St... Worcester. Wass Send for Cireular. 


JACOB WALDER, = Paterson, N. J. 


Sule Manufac rer in United States 


ase ye MAILS 


Liberal Discount to Deale 








X y . XC Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
Sy | | | } BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
mn 4h) 


TUBES, Etc. 


For Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, WARD & VANDECRIFT 
Silk, and Flax Machinery. Formerly with Bridesburg Mfg. Co 
MAD A\CTURERS AND REPATRERS Eimer, Salem Co., a oe 











102 HEDDLE. FRAMES. 
WIRE HEDDLES. 


] TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 


STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S.WATSON MFG.CO., LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 





GOLD MEDAL, 


a Hoots and Harness, 


Manufactt a“, "Ee j 7 eal 
Bik a5 (fae pues 


ba 4 - GOWDEY & SON. 


P. O. Box 707, - PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
P. O. Box 256, - CHICOPEE, MASS. 
Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 











NOVELTY LOOM PICKER WORKS, 


Loom Pickers 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our New Works and Office - - 


3-5-7 South 48th Street, Philadelphia. 


a@ Our Name on Everv Picker. -*? 





’ 
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{) WINTER STREET. Vo Desc re Ton. 
mee te RI. 


WOONSOCKET 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver, 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. 














IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER SAFE AND RELIABLE. 
EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





aA ( a Voo! Wa upe pone 
inuse. Ma ate ctu ed by the sti itm 

Ra ndall Ma chin Soe We on rly, RoI. od for 

cir cu ula 









EDGING, ETC 
















aliens & (o's 
EDCINCS 4x0 BRAIDS 


ARE THE RECOGNIZED ... . 


STANDARD FINISH 


For Ladies, Misses’ and Children’s Ribbed Underwear. 


Superior to All Other Makes. 


We have just perfected a 


Radically New Facing, 


with finished edges, 





for Men’s, Women’s and Children’s Underwear. 


BCONOM ICAL, 
PRACTICAL, 


DURABLE. 
Write for Samples. 


CERMANTOWN, - PHILADELPHIA. 
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THOS. C. KELLOGG, “°tEaASES°* 


SKANEATELES, N, Y. SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 





Dealer in and Grower ot Ofer the best qualily medium sizes, most 
evenly assorted. at the lowest prices in the 


ww 
mS murkel Satisfaction guaranteed. Business 
. established in ls3z. 


cunpet ant ast omyse | TRA W. KELLOGG, 


Teasels are grown, cured and SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


packed on own premises. 


tow Nee eercca mace, | AAG TEREELS 


Correspondence solicited. Samples free sent J eae 
by mail upon application. Write for Price High Grades a speetalt 
List No. 82. Samp'e Orders Solicited. 


bredlec A wm J fe, CUSTAVE Pr. FRESN EL, 


Agent for the Best Designers in 














Avesigners fer ad 1 OTA Gieoluc LYONS and PARIS 
. : Latest French novelties in sketches for 
906 Bmahel rect Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kind« of textile fabrics. 
Valeison, A S 125 West 56th St., New York. 





JOHN F. WHITE, TEXTILE MACHINE WOnKS, 


Manufacturer of READING, PA. 


Patent Under Crids Braiding Machines for all Purposes, 


nem ; : Machines for Covering Electric W res and 
FOR CARDING ENGINES, Cables, Packing Braide:-, Gimp Machines, 


38% River &r.. Providence. R. I. WOR Hg and Doubling Machine-, Special 
it 


ry. 
Adv tages Gained by Using Abvove: . 
Cleaner stock, porn cost aie tas ani and lesscard waste THU | & JANSSE NI . 


UNIVERSAL 
WINDING COMPANY, 


YARN MANUFACTURERS 








By investigating 
will advance their OUR PROCESS 


interests OF WINDING 





HICH EST AWARD at the World’s Fair, Chicago, for new system ot wind 


ing and also on special machines. 


COLD M EDAL awarded at the Mechanics’ Fair Boston, 1895. 


In their report the judges say:-“ This machine develops an entirely new system of 
winding, by which threads and twines are prepared in the most compact compass for the 
market, also shows greater advance in the transfer process than has heretofore been ac 
comptished, This new method of winding subjects the thread to no severe strain, and 
leaves it in the best condition for use.” They also say that they consider the Universal is 
the greatest single advance shown in any department of our group being a@ completed de 
velopment of a new system, and thus entitled to the highest award. 


EE. HH. BISHOP, - Manager, 


226 Devonshire Street, Beston, Mass. 











EXPRESS MONEY ORDERS 























TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 
IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 





ALWAYS 
GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 
DO NOT CARRY MONEY 
OV VS WHEN TRAVELING. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
‘ve AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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Fuel Oil Furnaces. swe | qwel 


for SINGEING FURNACES. P 
Textile School, 


Incorporated 1895 





LOWELL, MASS. 


Gives Day and Evening instruction in 
Carding and Combing cotton and 
wool, in Spinning cotton, wool and 
worsted yarns, in Weaving and De- 


signing all Varieties of Textiles, 





and in other subjects. 








For further information address, 
so for Annealing, Forging, Enameling 
Welding, Melting, Brazing, Drop Forging | 


Te eee eee CHRISTOPHER P. BROOKS, 


Furnaces Designed and Built for Every Purpose. DIRECTOR.” 


W. S. ROCKWELL & CO., Tuow cll, - 


Constructing Engineers, 
26 CORTLAND ST., NEW YORK, | 


Philadelphia Textile School 


OF THE 


Mass. 





Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 





| TEACHES THE DESIGNING 
The only school in = ANT) MANUFACTURE OF ALL 
America which (7 asses OF TEXTILES. 





Carding, Spinning and Finishing, 
Chemistry and Dyeing. 


For circulars and other particulars, address, 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


Broad and Pine Streets, : Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PATENTS 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 


Telephone 3598, Boston. Office Established 1854. Cable address Aniline. 
George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U. 


8. Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, Reissues obtained. In. 
terferences conducted. Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
as to the validity of patents. Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 
volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal working machinery, including boots 
and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical inventions and steam engineering 
Correspondence solicited. No charge for preliminary advice. Personal consultation best 


when possible. 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 2d, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


i875, more than two hundied patents 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exchange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 


Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Patent Causes, Patents, Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture ot Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





List of Textile Patents Issued April, 
1897. 


Specifications and drawings furnished for 
ten cents each. Address W. 8. Gavey, 
P.O. Box 222, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Apparatus for Cleaning Textile 
fibres. 580,681. L. Drach, Biihl, Germany. 





Apparatus for Cleaning or Stripping 
napping machines 580,733 E. Schwein 
fleisch, Miihlhausen, Germany 


Automatic Alarm and Stop Motion 





for carding muchine. 581,548 J. F. Geb, 
Franklin, Mass. 

Automatic Clamp for Textile Machin- 
ery. 51,102 H. W. Butterworth, Phila, 
Pa 

Automatic Let-off, 579,053. A. and 8. 
Widmer, Paterson, New Jer-ey 

Ca *t Loom. 581,075. W.H. Kynett, and 

J.J. Tuttle, Battle Creek, Mi higan. 

ircular Kuaitting Frame. 79,621 F 

Wever, Chemnitz, Germany 

ircular Kaitting Machine Yarn 

feeding mechanism. 550,825 J. A. Bur. 





leigh, Laconia, N. H. 

Continuous Spinning, Winding and 
twisting machine. 580,411. G. Lawrency, 
Brussels, Belgium. 

Device for Supporting Reeds in Up- 
right looms. 580,182. A. D. Emery, Taun 
ton, Mass. 

Dyeing Apparatus, 550,)24. J. P. Dela- 
hunty, West Pittston, Pa. 

Dyeing Silk. 580,331. J. Weidmann, Pat 
erson, N.d. 
Fabric Aging A 
Hunter, Phila., Pa. 

Fiber Drier and Cleaner, 5°1,0%. ( 
C. Woleutt, Phila., Pa. 

Kuitting Machine. 580,902. J. Sehmitt, 
Cologne, Germany 
Nuitting Machine. 551,255. ©. J. Apple 
ton, Long Island City, N.Y 


paratus, 580,317. R.M 





Leom, 50,145 A. R. Patten, Providence, 
R. 1. 

Loom, 580,622. T. Mooney, Fall River, 
Mass 

ha » Harness Motion. 579,967. J. 
Eccles, Phila., Pa. 

Loom Pattern Matching Mechanism 
5 36. A.Clapperton, Yonkers, N. Y 

Loom Picker Strap. 581,452. N. Lemaire, 
raunton, Mass. 

Loom Weft Stop Motion. 531,515. W 
McMichael, Woonsocke!, R. I 

Machine for Decorticating Fibrous 
plunts. 580,635. T. Burrows, and D. E 
Radclyffe, London, England. 

Machine for Printing on Fabrics. 
581,201. F. D. Haddon and A. A. Kuene 
mann, Manchester, England. 

Machine for Spinning Bamie. 580, 
636. T. Burirowsand D E Radelyffe, Lon 
don, Englend. 

Making Spinning Bings. 580.5945. W.H 
Buxton, Worcester, Mass. 

Manufacture of Wire Card Clothing. 
579.624. F. Wilkinson, Manchester, Eng- 
land 

Method of and Apparatus for Making 
ring travelers. 581,532. J. Booth, Central 
Falls, Rhode Island. 

Ro ad Kaitting Machine. 580,333. ( 
E. Wakemen, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Spindle. 579,833. J.W.Lovatt, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Spindle Patents. 580,717 to 530,728 inelu 
sive. A.Scheid, Harrison, New Jersey. 
Spinning Machine. 580,452. K. Engel, 
saranya, Szeut, Lorinez, Austria Hungary. 
Spinning Spindle Lubricating Device. 
580,108. A. Gartner, Paterson, N. J. 
Straight Kuitting Machine. 58,20. J. 
F. Nelson, Rockford, II. 

Wearing Loom Batten. 579,896. J. Poy 
ser, Wirksworth, Eagland. 

Yarn Twisting and Winding Machine. 
0,181. W. Clark, Newark, N. J, 
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M.A FURBUSH & SON 
MACHINE CO. 














Malkers of 


WOOLEN MACHINERY. 


Write for Catal 


224 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





Bianket Loom No. (28. 





In 1885 American cotton was first rhe factories, which are chiefly situated 
sown at Ferghana, in Asiatic Russia; % Moscow, and in the governments of 
and in 1887, the plantations acquired Viadimir, Tver, and St. Petersburg 
some importance fhe cleaning of cot- produce cotton goods to the value of 


ton occupies 17 factories, the production 260,000,000 roubles (£41,600,000) 


aT being ) vic 9° 
of 1890 being 300,000 pood (4823 M . renee tea 
tons). In 1892 there were 3,000,000 M Landit N. J., have placed a 
eat order for revolving flat card Ww 
spindles and 191,290 looms, the indus t Howart & Bullough Amer 
‘i M re (‘o Paw ket The 
try oceupying 659,000 men, 210,000 vdered w thi me shop 48 « 
women, 8200 girls and 1800 children etary Se “ai Py 





GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BENGLiLAND. 


Manutacturers of sacar ROLLER SKINS. 
GEORGE L. SCHOFIELD, | <on=*+*s INDEX. 


DEALER IN NEW ASD 8FCOND HAND \ valuable and necessary book for every 
office, which saves time and labor. The In 


MACHIIN EIRRY, _ sexis tor Ledgers, Letters, Books, Comme 


cial Reports, and records of all kinds. 
123 N. Front Streot, Philadelphia. BURR INDEX CO. 226 Asylum St.. 


Agent for Weston Tiydro- Extrac: «sr Hartford, Conn. 





in Penas;)lvania SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
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William Whitman was born at An 
napolis, Nova Scotia, May 9, 1842, and 
is a descendant, in the eighth cvenera 
f Wey- 


mouth, Mass. Before the American 


tion, from John Whitman, « 


Revolution his great-grandfather moved 
to Nova Scotia, where his father, John, 
married Rebecca Cutler, a descendant 
of Ebenezer Cutler, who migrated from 
soston in 1776. He attended the An- 
napolis Academy for five years, leaving 
there in his twelfth year and going to 
st. John, N. B . where he secured em- 
ployment in a dry goods store. ‘Two 
years later he came to Boston and ob- 
tained a position as entry clerk in the 
large wholesale dry goods house of 
James M. Beebe & Co., where he re- 
mained until 1867, in which year he 
became associated with the firm of 
Robert M. Bailey & Co., which was 
interested in the rebuilding of the 
Arlington Woolen Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., that had been destroyed by fire 
the year before. Mr. Whitman was 
made the treasurer of the mills in the 
same year, but in 1869 he resigned this 
position and purchased a woolen mill 
in Ashland, N. H., for the manufacture 
of flannels. He resumed the treasurer- 
ship of the Arlington Woolen Mills, 
(changed to Arlington Mills in 1875), 
after an interval of but a few months, at 
the urgent solicitation of the directors, 
which position he has held ever since, 
acting also as their managing director. 
Under his administration these mills 
have developed until they have become 


one of the largest establishments manu 
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WHITMAN. 


facturing wool and cotton in the United 
States. In 1887, he became a member 
of the firm of Harding, Colby & Co., of 
Boston and New York, now Harding, 
Whitman & Co. 

He married Jane ID. Hallett, January 
19, 1865, and has four sons and three 
daughters. 

Mr. Whitman has shown marked 
ability as a financier, and as a director 
of a large manufacturing establishment 
which has been particularly conspicuous 
in the progress that has been in textile 
art within the past thirty years. The 
mills with which he is so closely identi- 
fied and whose remarkable success is 
largely due to his executive ability, are, 
in a& measure, an offspring of the 
awakening in the woolen industry that 
led to the enactment of the tariff act of 
1867. Mr. Whitman’s business history 
is written in their history—the two are 
identical. ‘The manufactures of the mills 
became very generally known and favor- 
ably commented upon at the Philadelphia 
Exposition in 1876, for their uniformity 
in width, color and finish. The special- 
ties of the mills at that time were 
black alpacas, mohairs and brilliantines. 
The mills were the first to successfully 
produce these goods in the United 
States. Since then, the products of the 
mills have been greatly improved and 
varied, as was seen in their exhibit at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
which consisted of an admirable line of 
cotton-warp fancy high-colored plaids, 
piece dyed cashmeres, all-wool cash- 


meres, serges, coat linings, Italian mo- 
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hairs, ete The growth of the mills 
may be appreciated in the simple state 
ment that while 60 IL. P. sufficed at 
first, 6,000 H. P. are now required to 
operate their machinery. 

While Mr. Whitman is well known 
as a successful financier of a lareve cor 
poration, he is better known to the pub 
lic as an economist in matters touching 
upon tariff legislation as it affects the 
wool manufacturing industry The 
agency through which he has chiefly 
acted and expressed his views is the 
National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers, of which he has been a mem- 
ber for the past twenty years, and was 
its president from 1884 to 1893. Ilis 
writings on economic questions have 
been distinguished for their perspicuity 
and strength of diction, bearing the im- 
press of studious consideration. Ilis 
views concerning a tariff policy came 
prominently before the publie at the 
time of his appearance in behalf of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers before the ‘Tariff Commission 
of 1882. «Sound publie policy”, he 
then said, ‘‘demands not only that our 
domestic manufactures should be pro 
tected, but it also demands that du- 
ties be no larger than the measure of 
equality with the foreign producer, 
with an additional, but reasonable, 
margin in favor of the domestic pro- 
ducer.” Alluding to the question of 
what constitutes an equitable duty on 
wool, he said “It is such a duty as 
will render the price of foreign wool, 
laid down on our wharves, so much 
greater than the ruling price of like 
grade of domestic wool, that consumers 
will not purchase the former except for 
peculiar and exceptional wants, so im- 
perative as to permit the paying of a 
higher price. This is effectual protec- 
tion; and when such price is reached, 
the difference between the cost at last 
port of export, plus the cost of importa- 
tion, and such price, constitutes an equi- 
table duty.” Mr. Whitman, during his 


presidency of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
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ciation, and even before and since 
cuided its tariff policy with consummate 
courage and tact upon sound economik 
lines in promoting the objects for which 
it was established His familiarity 
with the technieal details of manu 
facture and their co-relation, has ena 
bled him to harmonize and adjust com 
plications that seemingly have existed 
between different interests in the wool 
en industry Ilis services, at all times, 
have been zealously and cenerously 
given in upholding the principles of pro 
tection to domestic manufactures, and, 
in this respect, they have been recog 
nized and appreciated by his associates 
and the large majority of manufac 
turers 

Mr. Whitman is an ardent believer in 
the eflicacy of technical education in 
building up and sustaining American 
supremacy in manufacture. His views , 
on this subject were succintly stated at 
a banquet given in Philadelphia as long 
ago as 187%, in these words We 
should be deluded did we believe that 
we can retain our home market, and 
compete with our rivals in the markets 
of the world, without making corre- 
sponding efforts. It is true that high 
wages will attract tous the skilled labo 
of other countries, especially when the j 
are passing through periods of financial 
distress; but, though we cordially wel- 
come such labor, it will not supply our 
needs We already depend too much 
upon foreign skilled labor in the more 
important parts of fabrication. What 
we need is American skilled labor that 
shall give an imprint of our nationality 
to our products. Let us aim to secur 
greater diversification to our industry, 
more technical knowledge, higher artis 
tic taste and originality in design, that 
we may take the position of being the 
leading manufacturing country in the 
world.’ 

Mr. Whitman is a member of the fol 
lowing Boston clubs: the Arkwright, 
the Commercial, the Country, and the 


Union 
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Within a few days of the time this 
issue of the TEXTILE WorLD reaches 
subscribers, the TrExXTILE WorLD’'s Di 
rectory of the Trade wiil be ready for 
delivery Instead of 300 puges, as 
originally planned, new features added 


have made it nearer 400 pages, causing 


I 


some delay, for which we ask indul 
rons The delivery to subs ribers of 
wh a irve edition will take some 


time, but the work will be pushed is 


ELECTRICITY FOR MILI PUR 


POS] \ 


Frank P. Sheldon, a well-known m 
architect of Providence, R. I., read a 
paper before the late annual meeting of 
the New England Cotton Manufactur- 


@] Association, on Eleetricity for Mill 


Purpost S The conelusions arrived ut 
l this paper, we “are sure, are not those 
hat would result from a more care 

ful consideration, or a more thorough 
cnowledac of the benefits to be obtained 


he use OF electricity for the trans 
s-10n OF power. Mr. Sheldon states, 
n ises Of large amounts of powel 
e question is economy of operation 
Kconomy of operation properly takes 
ito consideration feasibility, first cost, 
ocation with reference to transportation 


facilities, and various other matters, as 


well as the actual cost to produce the 
power 

Mr. Sheldon apparent! ases his 

conclusions entirely upon the cost of 

re ya horse-power at the prime 

the cost of the indicated 

horse-power at the enyine, or the co:t 


of the powel from water-wheels deliv- 
ered at the water-wheel shaft In real 
ity, the cost of power used in making 
otton cloth, or any other article, should 
e based upon the cost of powel 
r quired to produce a unit of that arti 
e (for instance, a yard of loth). that 
3, the cost of the power a tually uses 


in the production after the elimination 
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of the loss through gears, belts, shaft- 
ings, or other methods of transmission. 
Five indicated horse-power in one mill, 
may producé as much cloth as ten indi- 
cated horse-power in another, and yet 
the cost of power per horse-power be 
the same in both cases. 

There are few records of cases where 
the cost per indicated horse-power at 
the engine comes within the limits de- 
scribed in Mr. Sheldon’s paper. There 
are instances where the cost per horse- 
power indicated approaches Mr. Shel- 
don’s figures, but where the efficiency 
of the entire installation is not much 
above 50 per cent. Were this installa- 
tion driven electrically from the same 
engine, the efliciency could be raised 
from 50 per cent. to above 80 per cent 
making the cost of the horse-power for 
the production of cotton cloth less than 
two-thirds what it is under existing con- 
ditions with what is called a modern 
steam plant. 

Mr. Sheldon seems to have overlooked 
entirely the question of the efficiency to 
be obtained in transmission. The feasi- 
bility of the installation for transmission 
by electricity depends entirely upon 
surrounding circumstances. ‘There are 
many cases where a transmission of this 
character would not in the end result in 
the best economy, but there are also 
many cases where the installation of an 
electrical transmission from a source of 
water power would be justifiable, even 
at a high cost, on account of the ulti- 
mate efficiency obtained. There are 
also many cases where this efficiency in 
transmission should result in the em- 
ployment of this method where the 
engines or other sources of power are 
adjacent to the work. 

It is seldom that the same apparatus 
can be used to transmit power to motors 
and lights where it is not of suflicient 
capacity to operate both at the same 
time, as on dark days, even in summer, 
when the lighting and power service 
overlap each other. 

We do not think it can be said that 





the most economical way to light a mill 
is by the combination of a generator 
and a storage battery, because the loss 
through the storage battery and the 
depreciation of the same, very often 
more than offset any advantage that 
may be gained by using intermittent 
surplus power in this way. 

The idea that the chief use to which 
electricity can be put about a cotton 
mill is in small amounts, to satisfy un 
usual conditions, is entirely erroneous 
It is true that this is one of its advan 
tages, but only an incidental one. It is 
equivalent to portable power. 

Mr. Sheldon states, ‘‘In generat it 
may be said that electrical transmission 
of power for cotton mills is feasibl 
where convenience, feasibility, inter- 
mittant use, unusual hours, ete., are to 
be considered rather than economy of 
power.” We must take exception to 
this statment as a general proposition 
More often electrical transmission for 
cotton mills is feasible where the con- 
ditions are such as to make it impossible 
to secure by means of purely mechani- 
cal methods the highest economy with 
reference to the product. It should also 
be borne in mind that the efficiency of 
an electrical drive remains practically 
constant, while it is usually the case 
that in mechanical drives the efficiency 
decreases, due to the fact that vears are 
less efficient when worn, that shafting 
is less efficient when out of line, and 
that belts are less eflicient when too 
tight or too loose. 

The lighting of acotton mill is usually 
a very small matter, as compared with 
the power required to run its machin 
ery, and it will usually be found that 
generators of sufficient capacity to fu 
nish it with power will have ample sur 
plus capacity to supply it with light, as 
the lighting is only in use for a very 
limited period. 

The whole idea of Mr. Sheldon’s 
paper, so far as one can determine from 
its perusal, seems to be that the one 


consideration which should decide the 
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adoption or the reje tion of the electri 
drive is the question of economy of 
power. It is interesting, in passing, to 
note that the figures given on the cost 
of steam power show that his calcula 
tions are based upon a consumption of 
1.3 pounds of coal per horse power per 
hour. How many mills to-day are even 
approximating such low consumption ! 
There can be no question that there 
are cases where the adoption of electric 
transmission would call for a larger 
amount of power from the prime move1 


n order to obtain a given amount of 


power at the machines to be driven, 
than would a system of belting and 
shafting, where the conditions of trans- 
mission are most favorable for th 
mechanical system This question of 
efliciency, however, is not the only one, 
nor in fact the most vital one tc be con 
sidered, and it becomes relatively of 
less importance as the value of the fin 
ished product increases On coarse 
voods the total cost of the power does 
not ordinarily amount to more than 8 
per cent. of the total cost of the cloth, 
and it is obvious that this smal] percent 
age may be increased with profit, provi 


ded that advantages be found to offset 


this increase The first cost of the 
buildings will be reduced rhe large 
driving belts and heavy shafting will be 


omitted entirely The plant may be 
divided into independently driven sec- 
tions. ‘The manufacturing buildings 
may be located entirely independent of 
the power buildings rhe frictional 
electricity will be largely reduced by 
the omission of heavy drives rhe 
speed will be steadier and more uniform 
as we reduce the number of intermedi 
ate steps in the transmission, and the 
production will thereby be increased 
and the quality of the product be im 
proved. Power may be utilized in 
rooms where it was not originally in 
tended that any manufacturing process 
should be carried on he distribution 
of the power may be re-arranged with 


out stopping any but that portion of the 


mill thus affeeted These and many 


other points should have their weight 


quite as much as the effect on the coal 
pile. No advocate of the electric sys 
tem claims that it is applicable with 
advantage in all cases, or that it has yet 
reached perfection But it is hardly 
progressive, to say the least, to decline 
to consider its adoption because it is not 
perfect rhere is no question but what 
the electric drive has come to stay, and 
that it is in the line of progress. Any 
improvements which may be made in 
the methods or the apparatus used, can 
in the majority of cases, be applied to 
the plants which are now installed 
W hile it may not pay to use the electri 
system in many mills already equipped 
with mechanical drive, no progressive 
or wide awake manufacturer or mill 
engineer, should undertake to follow 
Any arbitrary or general rule as to the 
advisability of the adoption of the ele« 

tric system, and the paper by Mr. Shel- 
don can be summed up in his closing 
sentence, ‘* The advisabilty of using it 
must be determined in every case by 


carefu study of the pros and cons.” 


SPINNING ON THE BARI 
SPINDLI 


\ vreat amount of inventive genius 
has been expended upon devices for 
spinning cotton yarn upon the bare 
spindle, but none of them thus far has 
established its right to be called a sue 
cess Not many years ago an English 
invention was brought to this country 
ind exhibited at one of the Fairs in 
Boston, proving, apparently, that the 
difficulties had been overcome The 
machine worked remarkably well un 
der the charge of experts, enough to 
induce one or two of our cotton mills to 
try the machine under ordinary factory 
usage, with a result of its proving a 
complete failure when placed in the 
hands of the ordinary factory help 


An invention has just been made 


public in England, of which one of our 
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contemporaries, in whose opinion we 
have great faith, says that to all ap 
pearances the machine is a success, but 
we greatly doubt this statement, when 
we are informed that there are only 48 
spindles at work. In the machine in 
question, the ring is entirely done away 
with, though the spindle is a type usu- 
ally used in ring frames, but resem 
bling the mule spindle at its upper por 
tion. We refer to this matter because 
of the respectability of the source of 
our information. As is well known the 
difficulties attending the spinning of 
yarn on the bare spindle on the ring 
frame, are to be found in the variation 
in the tangential position of the yarn 


relatively to the spindle 
NEW VARIETY OF COTTON. 


We have received from ‘I A. Jack- 
son, Atlanta, Ga., sumples of his well 
advertised and now famous cotton, 
which grows upon a single stock with 
few or no branches, the seed being A 
product of Egyptian soil Notwith- 
stunding all of our efforts, we have been 
unable to get any positive knowledge in 
reyard to this so called new variety of 
cotton, notwithstanding the apparent 
willingness on the part of Mr. Jackson 
to furnish us all of the information 
within his power He disclaims that 
it is the Bamian variety, which we have 
been inclined to think it is, but some- 
thing entirely distinct from it. From 
illustrations that we have seen of this 
plant, we still adhere to our first im- 
pression that it is nothing but the Ba 
mian variety. At any rate, it seems to 
have all of the botanical features of the 
latter It certainly ought not to be 
any discredit to the cotton, even if it 
should be that variety Mr. Jackson 
claims that the cotton is a genus of it 
self, but we think that he has gone too 
far in this respect. We rather question 
if it can even claim to be a distinct spr 
cies, though there is a_ possibility of 
this being the case. If so, no one seems 


to have given it a botanical name. We 


hope next season to obtain enough of 
the plant and lower to pass some indi 


vidual judgment upon it. 
THE TARIFF BILI 


The Senate Finance Committee re- 
ported the Dingley tariff bill, with 
modifications, May 4 Some of these 
modifications are quite radical. The 
measure will not be called up for dis 
cussion till the 18th, in order to allow 
the minority of the finance committee 
an opportunity for its examination. A 
potent factor in establishing the rates of 
duty was Senator Jones of Nevada, 
holding, as he did, the balance of 
power. ‘The retroactive section of the 
House bill goes out entirely, and prob 
ably will not again appear. The reci 
procity section is, for the time being, 
dropped, but it is understood that it will 
again be taken up in some form and 
incorporated in the final bill Accord 
ing to the estimates of the committee, 
the increase of revenue over the exist 


ing law will be 850,000,000 for the 


first fiscal year and $85,000,000 for the 


second fiscal year A revenue of about 
$4,000,000 is expected from wool im 
portatious the first year, and $8,000,000 
for subsequent years. There have been 
no material chanves made in the cotton 
schedule from that reported by the 
House Committee, except that the spec- 
ial duties provided for cotton corduroys 
are strichen from the bill. 

The following changes have been 
made in the bill, as reported from the 
House ‘‘Napthazarine Black” is 
stricken out, as a specified article, in 
the alizarine clause, under the free list, 
and the phrase ‘all fast black coal tar 
dyes” substituted All coal tar dyes.or 
colors, not specially provided for, pay a 
duty of 25 per cent 

In the woolen schedule, important 
changes have been made. Skirted 
wools of the first class, unwashed, pay 
an extra duty of one cent per pound, 


and the duty on wools of this class is 


placed at eight cents per pound, while 
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the duty on wools of the second class is 
placed at nine cents per pound, these du 
ties being a reduction of three cents per 
pound. The dividing line on third elass 
wool has been lowered from 138 to 10 
cents, and the duty instead of being 32 


and 50 per cent. ad valorem, according 


as the value may be below or above 
this line, is p aced at 4 and 7 cents a 
pound Che paragraph relating to tops 


is stricken out and a new paragraph it 
serted, to the effect that all wool that 
has been advanced in any manner or by 
any process of manufacture beyond the 
warhed or scoured condition, not spe 
ially provided for are subject to the sam 
duty as imposed upon the wholly man 
ufactured article The paragraph on 
roving and yarns is stricken out, and a 
new paragraph inserted The eloth 
paragraph is also stricken out and a 
new one inserted Important modifica 
tions have been made in the paragrsp 
relating to dress goods, ete 

\ better appreciation of the changes 
relating to the yarns and cloth para 


graphs will be had from the fo!low 


table 
Yabs 
© / p 
Vulued at noto t 
mer ‘ { 
Valucid ato I 
lb . { 
id Act 
Valued at not over 40 cts 
per lb 
Valued at over 40 ct-. per 
Ib P { 
1890 A 
Valued at not over 30 cts 
pers 27 t ‘ 
Value lLatove 1) ets and 
under 40 cts P ofa a 


Valued at over 40 t incl 4 
CLOTHS AND KNIT FABRIK 
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Valued at not over 4 t 
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Valued at not over 30 cts 
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Valued at over 30 cts and 
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Valued at over 40 cts 44 cts. and 
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COTTON FACTORY IN TEXAS 


Wi vive received from a citizen of 


Fort Worth, Texas, the following 





rhe citizens of this city desire to estab 


sh a cotton or woolen factor here, Out 
count raises anoually from 15,000 to 20,006 
les of cotton. Our city has a population 
of about 30,000, nine railroads, fuel and labor 
in abundance We desire to know if vou 
think factories of this kind could be made 
suce-ssful here f properly managed. There 
i ibundance of wool in this elghbor 
xl, but we are ata loss to know whether 


» first undertake a cotton or a woolen mill 


I would also like to know if there are local 


ties in the South presenting more advan 
tae feutures in about r 
t; r 3) ial 
ie question of textile factories, es 
pecially for cotton, is one that seems to 


e foremost in the minds of Southern 


ommunities, at present It is very 


ditheult to advise what to « 


lo in this di- 
rection, or to state anything adverse to 
ie advantaces of any particular ocen 
on If there is an abundance of fuel 
bor in the neighborhooé of Fort 
Worth, our correspondent has two very 
important factors profitab eto the oper- 
ation of a mill ut there are other 
os to be considered, as climate, the 
iracter of the p pulation from which 

e he Ip can be se ured, and the cost of 
fuel at hand ke m what we know 
tbout this locality, we are not particu- 
larly prepossesed with its advantages 
for cotton or even woolen manufactur 
ing The advisability of establishing 
iny textile industry in that section may 
e more satisfac torily answered by ex 


l 


unining iato the career of such as have 


Within the last ten or fiftes n years there 
mve be n invested in textile enterprises 
in Texas somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,500,000, but we do not know 
of any that have proved satisfactorily 
protitable There are several small 
woolen mills in the State, but none of 
them have returned to their investors 
any profit, s» far as we know The 
Dennison cotton mill enterprise proved 
a failure before it star:ed Some of the 


machinery that was intended for this mill 
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was resold, and some of it is in oper- 
ation in Rhode Island. We do not feel 
like advising anyone to undertake cotton 
manufacturing anywhere in the South 
outside of the so-called Piedmont dis- 
trict, extending from Virginia to Ala- 
bama, yet some of the localities in this 
district have as many mills as they can 
conveniently operate, so far as obtain- 
ing a desirable clas3 of native help is 
concerned. Apparently, there are 
enough spindles in operation, about 
Spartanburg, for instance; and com- 


piaints are being made of obtaining the 
right kind of help in this neighborhood. 
We have not been pariicularly im- 
pressed with localities in either Ala- 
bama or Western Georgia, as compared 
with other parts of the Piedmont dis- 
trict; still our views may be considered 
as open to question when it is observed 
that two mills with Northern capital 
have recently been established there, as 
at Rome, Ga., and Cordova, Ala. The 
former has proved successful, and with- 
in eighteen months after the laying of 
the foundation of the mills, enough was 
made to pay a year’s dividend, and the 
latter is in process of erection. The 
peculiar advantage that these two loca- 
tions have is cheap fuel. To show the 
profitableness of some of the mills in 
the Piedmont district, it may be suffi 
cient to give the selling value of the 
mill stocks. For instance, the shares 
of the Pacolet Mills, S. C., sell for 
$160; Clinton Mfg. Co., S. C., $135; 
Knoree Mfg. Co., $152; Pelzer Mfg 
Co., S. C., $140; Union Mills, S. C., 


#115. 


—From present appearances and ad- 
vices, there are to be hot battles over 
the tariff before a bill is agreed upon 
by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives. The prospects are not favor- 
able for an agreement before the mid- 
dle of July or the first of August. 
The sugar schedule will be strongly 
opposed, as well as the rates of 
duty upon wool. The wool grow- 


ers, as led by the Ohio contingency, 


will fight the present rates to the bitter 
end. The duty on hides will be 
met by a strong opposition from the 
leather industry of New England. 
Whatever the final agreement may be, 
it will be the result of many, and some 
bitter, compromises. 

The recent developments in the 
finances of some of the New Bedford 
mills show how little reliance can be had 
upon the corporation returns made to 
the State. The mills that have recently 
failed and shown their. worthlessness 
exhibited a good record at the State 
Hlouse. We believe it to be a truth, 
that for the last seventy-five years, or 
during the existence of the cotton man- 
ufacturing industry in Fall River, the 
creditors of the cotton mills of that 
place have never lost a dollar. The 
sufferers, if any, have been the stock- 
holders. 


A very interesting statement was 
made in Dun’s Review last week, to the 
effect that the actual sales in the month 
of April, by leading houses in each 
line of business, in the principal cities 
east of the Rocky Mountains, averaged 
only 10 per cent. less than in April, 
1892, the year of largest business 
hitherto. ‘This statement seems almost 
extraordinary, when there is taken into 
account the general feeling that busi- 
ness is in a state of depression. If this 
is a fact, it shows that there is a gradual 
increase Of business throughout the 
country and that it is manifesting itself 
in an unobtrusive way. 


According to this month's cotton 
crop report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the extent of the breaath al- 
ready planted on the first of this month 
was $1.9 against 87.9 per cent. last 
year. This percentage, or proportion 
of area planted, though less than last 
year, is greater than for the same 
month in 1894 or 1895. This indicates, 
however, but little concerning the pros- 
pective crop. It shows, in a measure, 
that the size of the crop will not be 
manifested in the early months’ harvest 
ing. ‘The April percentage of planting 
in the districts that have been over- 
flowed by the Mississippi river was 
necessarily quite low, but subsequent 
planting may make up for the defi- 
ciency, and a large crop be the result. 





















New England Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The New England 
Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held 

} its annual meeting 
' for 1897 at Chipman 
Hall Boston, Mass., 
a> April 28-29. The 
meeting was well attended, more so than 





any other meeting in the history of the 
mem ber- 
The 


delivered by 


association, which has now a 
ship of more than five hundred. 
address of weleome was 
Guild, Jr., of 
who most eloquently represented His 


General Curtis Boston, 
Excellency, Roger Wolcott, 
of the State. Arthur Il. 
from the presidency, and was succeeded 
by Russell W. 


rhe association, according to the treas- 


governor 


Lowe retired 
Eaton, Brunswick, Me. 


urer’s report, is in a most flourishing 


financial condition, and has now in- 


vested $1000 in securities. 


The most interesting papers that 
were read upon this occasion were 


those relating to spinning rings and 
their uses; ‘*‘Weaving as a Fine Art,” 
by Alfred Hawkesworth, whose paper, 
in abstract, will be published in our 
Advances 
Nichols, 


appears 


next month’s issue; «Recent 
William G. 
paper 
illustrated 


in Weaving,” by 
Mass., 
elsewhere in 


whose 
this 
This magazine has the only 


Clinton, 
issue, 
(page 59). 
authorized use of this paper, with illus- 
trations. ‘The paper by Frank P. Shel- 
don, architect, Providence, R. I., on 
‘*Electricity for Mill Purposes,” did not 


meet the sentiments of those present, 
and was criticised in many of its points 
by members. His statements were so 
contrary to well known facts, that we 
have considered it of sufficient impor- 
tance to speak of it more fully, editori- 
ally, in this issue. The question of 
cotton transportation, by railway, which 
was discussed in two papers that were 


presented, is a highly important one, 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING 





when} it is considered that about 
that 
Northern and Canadian 


one- 


half of the cotton is consumed by 


mills is moved 
the 


earnings between Southern and 


by rail. To show disparity of 


North- 
ern railroads in the transportation of 
cotton, the following instance is cited: 
is 419.35 from 


Grenada, Miss., miles 


Effingham, Ill.; from Effingham to 
Boston is 1192 miles. The rate from 
Grenada, Miss., to Effingham is 34.2 


The 


Effingham to Boston and all 


cents per hundred pounds. rate 
east of 
points taking Boston rates is 30.8 cents 
The 
the 


Eastern 
freight 
the Southern 


per hundred pounds. 


roads, therefore, carry 


779.65 miles further than 


roads and earn 4 cents per hundred 


pounds less. It was stated at the meet- 


ing that it is impracticable to transport 


cotton from Southern points to New 
England cities in through cars, for the 
reason that the Southern lines cannot 


allow their equipment to go East on 
account of the great length of time re- 
quired to get their cars returned, but as 


most of the Southern lines connect di- 


rect with those aggregations of rail- 
ways called fast freight lines, little 


difficulty is experienced in making 


transfers, and no hurt to consignees. 


Several points of interest were 
brought out in the discussion relating to 


The 


should be a very perfect example of the 


ring spinning. ring of to-day 
mechanic's art, on account of the high 
speed of the spindle, and the larger 
size of the ring. Manufacturers are 
constantly calling for a higher degree 
of perfection in the ring itself. 

The history of the ring traveler is 
more or less obscure, but its history, 
such as it is, was made singularly inter- 
his 


esting by A. Curtis Tingley, in 


paper on this subject. Mr. Tingley 
was unable to find any mention of the 
traveler in any work published earlier 
than 1854, though reference was made 
‘*Cotton 


in Seott’s work on Spinning” 


in 1850, to ring spinning. ‘The first 
mention of the traveler is in a work 
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published four years later, entitled, 
‘‘American Cotton Spinner” (Baird). 
There is a tradition that at North 
Dighton, Mass., in 1837, a throstle 
frame was changed to a ring spinning 
frame, and the travelers for it were 
made by hand from cast off watch 
springs. In 1839, a machine for mak- 
ing travelers was devised, and in 1845 
a system of numbering was adopted. 
Marcellus Gould, Norwich, Conn., 
presented a well considered paper on 
Mr. Gould is 
thoroughly competent to treat this sub- 


«Picking and Carding.” 


ject in the best manner possible. Mr. 
Gould’s preference for clothing the 
main cylinder, is fillets, as well as for 
the doffer. Another point which Mr. 
Gould made, that will be of interest to 
carders, was that ‘‘it is best to grind 
hard enough to obtain a bevel near to 
an angle of 35 degrees, and whatever 
bevel may be given to the teeth it 
should be maintained, not ground hard 
at one time and light at another. Cards 
should be ground hard enough so that 
a person with good hearing can hear 
the grinder strike the wire all the way, 
when standing erect in front of the 
doffer, not bending over with ear close 
to grinder.” He stated that any smart 
and interested grinder can grind fifteen 
to eighteen small cards per week, or 
twenty-four revolving flat cards in the 
same time, and if not too much other 
work is put upon him, he should be 
made to do this. 

The next meeting of the association 
will probably be in Philadelphia. 


| From our Special Correspondent. } 
Trade Conditions in Europe. 
Depression.—Loss of American Trade.—Ef 
fect of the Retrospective Clause.—Con.- 
ditioning Establishments. 

England, France and Germany are 
already teeling the depression of bad 
business. The first six months with 
America under the Wilson tariff was a 
very prosperous time for Europe. 


Since that period a reaction has been 








steadily goingon. In England, the sales 
and exports to America have fallen off 
over 75 percent. In France, the worsted 
spinning mills are running but 5 days 
per week. All orders for dress goods 
are given with the understanding that 
May 15th is the latest date of delivery. 
This also applies to Germany, and orders 
have only been placed for staple goods. 
Steamship companies, taking advan- 
tage of the tariff conditions, have ad- 
vanced freight rates at least 100 per 
cent. The American wool dealers 
hought many thousand pounds of woo! 
until the retroactive clause in the tariff 
scared them out of the market. In 
London, the home buyers have been 
paying 10 1-2 d. for crossbred Austral- 
ian, for which the Bradford manufac- 
turers would only offer 8 1-2 d. After 
our buyers get out of the market, these 
wools will drop to 8 1-2 d., and thus it 
will be seen that if the tariff is 11 cents 
per pound they will have a leaway of 
but 7 cents per pound. The reason 
why manufacturers sort the London 
market is because the dealers in the 
West are holding wool for a stiff ad 
vance, and I am informed by a Western 
wool dealer who has been looking the 
London wool stocks over that the price 
of 10 1-2 d. is not dear in comparison 
to what the American wool growers are 
Whilst 


wool has advanced, fine South Ameri- 


asking. Australian grease 
can and La Platte wools have not ad- 
vanced, nor have the tops made from 
them. If the American buyers, instead 
of running wool up in value at the 
London sales, had gone to France or 
Germany, to the latter country espec- 
ially, they would all have fared much 
better, for in these countries Australian 
tops are being sold cheaper than the 
raw wool can be bought for in London. 

In Germany, top manufacturing is 
getting to be the greatest business in 
the Empire. Within a short time a 
large manufacturer has started to comb 
for tops exclusively. Tops can now be 
bought cheaper than the spinners can 
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make them for themselves, and many 
combs in the spinning mills are idle in 
consequence. Scoured wool has been 
purchased in large amounts, and the 
ports are now crowded with wool await- 
ing transportation 

Che retroactive clause has fallen like 
a thunder bolt upon the heads of deal- 
ers of all classes of stocks in Europe, 
and in many instances started an im- 
mediate decline, and buyers have re- 
turned without placing orders. 

Manufactured goods, on the whole, 
have not been exported to the United 
States in great quantities under the 
Wilson tariff, and I wonder if it could 
not have been possible to have adjusted 
that tariff in such a way as to have 
made it a working success. One thing 
is certain, the people should not be 
forced to stand a tariff recklessly gotten 
up on partisan lines. Without careful 
consideration, the proposed tariff will 
be as great a failure as the Wilson 
measure, and it will be well for the 
framers to study its effect upon the 
business of the whole country, and not 
consider simply the interests of certain 
localities, as Ohio or Michigan. 

I have had, of late, the pleasure of 
investigating the sy stem of conditioning, 
or, in other words, of finding out the 
exact amount of moisture in the various 
articles purchased by manufacturers, 
that is practiced in Europe. What the 
allowable percentages are can in no 
way affect the utility of this institution, 
which is the most necessary of all insti 
tutions connected with honest business. 
The allowable shrinkages recognized 
by buyers and sellers are as follows 
On cotton yarn, 8 1-2 per cent.; silk 
yarn, 11 per cent.; wool noils, 8, 9, 10 
or 14 per cent., as may be specially 
ayreed upon; thread and ring waste, 
17 to 18 1-4 per cent.; cleaned wool, 
17 per cant.; worsted yarn and tops, 
18 1-4 per cent.; and this condition- 
ment can be demanded by the buyer. 
Or, to put it differently, if stock is 
bought the buyer need not guess at the 
amount of humidity or moisture, but 
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by sending to the conditioning house 
he can know for a certainty, and thus 
one element of chance is removed from 
manufacturing. Just what these agreed 
percentages of humidity are based upon, 
I do not know. It is said regarding 
wool tops that 18 1-4 per cent. humid- 
ity is the condition at which they are 
best spinable, and the amount of humid- 
ity contained therein is exact and undis- 
puted, and is based on the bone dry 
condition of wool. It is claimed that 
the proper shrinkage of English oil 
combed tops is 12 1-2 per cent., but it 
is impossible to get at the true condi- 
tion of these tops, because the oil can 
easily hold 6 or 8 per cent. additional 
moisture without the manufacturer be- 
ing able to detect it. When English 
tops are conditioned, it is necessary to 
double condition them, called «de- 
creusage,” whereby the oil and foreign 
substances are taken out with acid, and 
then the tops are put through the regu- 
lar process 
To be continued 


Textile Fibres. 


[Lecture of Henry G. Kittredge betore the 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass., Feb 
ruary 24, 1897.] 

Continued from April 

sefore leaving the subject of the ac- 
tion of an ammoniacal solution of oxide 
of copper on cellulose or vegetable 
matter, permit me to direct your atten- 
tion to plate 70, showing the dissolu- 
tion of flax, ramie and pita fibre under 
the influence of this solution. It will 
be noticed that the action of this solu- 
tion is different on these fibres from 
that on cotton. It would be impossible 
to take one fibre for the other. The 
flax fibre has also a core, as seen in 
fibres A and @, but no exhibition of it 
happens to appear in fibre B Flax, 
ramie, etc., dissolve much more slowly 
than cotton; they are made of tougher, 
or ligneous, elements. The obser- 
vation of the dissolution of a flax fibre, 
leaving the core apparently floating 
alone in the field of vision, as partially 


noticed at C, is in a measure fascina- 
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ting. The core itself, though possess- 
ing different characteristics that cannot 
be mistaken, is more or less change- 
able and interesting. Ramie and pita 
fibres, as will be seen, are affected very 
much alike by the ammoniacal solution. 
They seem to simply split or crack 
open, showing no internal structure. 
However, as my investigations with 
these fibres, in this respect, have been 
very limited, I will not attempt to go 
further. It is evident that a much 


more powerful reagent is needed for 
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PLATE s.—See April number page 50 


the dissolution of ramie than for cotton. 
For the dissolution of the fibres shown, 
the same solution was used. The ac- 
tion of reagents upon fibres oftentimes 
assists one very materially in dis- 
tinguishing one fibre from another. 
Chemistry is an important adjunct in 
microscopic studies. It is only within 
a comparatively few years that the phy- 
sical structure of the cotton fibre has been 
appreciated, though the functions of 
some of its properties still remain unin- 
terpreted, as we have already re- 
marked. It was not till 1863 that sat- 


isfactory examinations and drawings 
were made of this fibre; and not till 
Dr. F. H. Bowman’s investigations were 
published in 1882 did manufacturers 
take any particular concern in it, scien- 
tifically. There is much yet to learn 
for the spinner and the dyer, as well as 
for the weaver. It is not known why 
immature cotton will not dye so readily 
as mature cotton. 

Referring again to plate 2,* upon it 
will be seen some transverse sections of 
cotton fibres, both mature and imma- 
ture. The form of section at A is the 
most satisfactory in showing the tend- 
ency of the fibre in the process of ripe- 
ning to collapse in the centre and leave 
the outer edges thick and protuberant 
This is a section of a well formed fibre, 
while that at B is not. A fibre with a 
section like B is devoid+ of twist. It 
could not twist with such a form. The 
sections of immature cotton represent 
flat, ribbon-like fibres, as all such cotton 
really is. It is not till cotton ap- 
proaches maturity that the central cavity 
becomes visible. A matured fibre is a 
cylindrical tube of almost pure cellu- 
lose, the purest to be found in the vege 
table kingdom. The fibre thickens as 
it nears maturity, or the time when the 
capsule bursts. It is this thickening or 
swelling process that contributes to 
forcing the boll or capsule to open, and 
this process continues under the influ- 
ences of the air and sun. The cause of 
this swelling of the fibre has not been 
satisfactorily explained. Dr. Bowman 
was not able to determine the exact 
method by which the tube walls be 
come thickened. The sectional area of 
a fibre is no greater after thickening 
than before, simply the major axis con 
tracts and the minor axis extends, fol 
lowed by a collapse in the line of the 
minor axis. While this is going on 
there seems to be a change in the pro- 
toplastic nature of the fibre, and in this 
change may be discovered the true 
cause why mature cotton can be dyed 
more readily than immature cotton 
Dr. Bowman made a series of experi- 


* See March number page 39. 
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ments with the view of determining 
whether any process of treatment would 
enable unripe fibres to take dyes, and 
he found that «*by Mercerising them 
with strong alkali, which had the ef- 
fect of thickening the tube walls, that 
their absorbent power was much in- 
creased.” There remains for the stu- 
dent the exploration of the nature of 
the protoplasm within the fibre, the 
deposit of which is much greater in 
cotton grown on rich soil than in that 
grown on poor soil. It gives body and 


strength to the fibre, and, as already 
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remarked, is an important factor to be 
considered in the dye house In its 
presence and modifications, I believe is 
to be found the reason why Egyptian 
and American bottom-land cottons are 
more susceptible to dyes than Asiatic 
and American upland cottons. 

As is well known, cotton in its nat- 
ural condition is diflicult to dye, and 
only when it has been bleached does it 
submit properly to the dyeing process. 


This is owing to the presence on the 
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surface of the fibre of a waxy substance, 


the removal of which becomes a neces- 


sity Ilow cotton receives the dye is a 
mooted question, but there are few ad- 
herents to the idea, at one time current, 
that the coloring matter enters and as- 
cends the tube by capillary action. 
The theory of absorption is the one now 
mostly entertained. It is not a settled 
theory whether the dyeing of cotton is 
a mechanical or a chemical process 
There is much to be said in support of 
either The mechanical theory is 
largely sustained in the irregular distri- 
bution of the coloring matter throughout 
the fibre. But this dependence in the 
correctness of the theory is an uncertain 
one when it is so easily demonstrated 
that a number of the new aniline dyes 
of to-day penetrate the substance of the 
fibre uniformly with the same intensity 
of shade. It finds favor, however, 
in the fact that the color or dye can be 
discharged to a greater or less extent 
without affecting the structure or prop- 
erties of the fibre itself. Dyeing of 
cotton is due to osmotic action, the wall 
or septum of the fibre acting as a 
dialy ser 

Next to wool and cot.on, flax is used 
more largely in our textile manufac- 
tures than any other fibre. On plate 
11 is to be seen an illustration of a flax 
fibre as it appears magnified 400 diam- 
eters. On the same plate there is to 
be seen a fibre from the ramie plant 
as it appears magnified the same num- 
ber of times. Ramie has not yet be- 
come a part of our manufactures, but it 
is attracting increasing attention on the 
part of manufacturers with every pros- 
pect of its coming into more general 
use as soon as some commercial obsta- 
cles to its employment are removed 
The distinction between the cutward 
physical characteristics of bast fibres is 
not always so strongly marked as to 
leave no doubt in the mind of the in- 
vestigator, of their true identification. 
One is frequently mistaken for another, 
to be decided, it may be, by chemical 


or other means. This, as we have 
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already seen, is possible as between 
flax and ramie. All bast fibres are ob- 
tained near the outer surface of the 
plant’s stem, a diagram of which is be- 
fore you. There are five parts to the 
stem, the pith (1), the woody tissue 
(2), the cambium (3), the bast (4), 
and the rind (5). The only part of 
interest to us at this time is the bast 
(4). There is a great number of bast 
fibres fit for textile purposes, some su- 
perior and some inferior. In India, 
alone, there are over 300 plants that are 
fibre-yielding. At least a third of these 
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furnish useful fibres for cordage and 
fabrics. Bast fibres of the lower order 
are more or less ligneous and _ short. 
Jute is a familiar example, the ultimate 
fibre of which is less than an eighth of 
an inch. It is unfit for any but the 
coarsest kind of fabrics, as gummy 
cloth for bags. None of these need 
concern us, but rather those of a higher 
order because of their fineness, length 
of ultimate fibres and comparative ex- 
emption from lignification. The most 
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important fibre of this class, commer 
cially, is the flax, but the one with the 
largest ultimate fibre is the ramie (Bah- 
meria Nivea). The former has an ul- 
timate fibre of one to one and one-half 
inches in length, while the latter has a 
fibre of one and one-half to eight inches 
in length; unequaled, so far as known, 
by any other fibre—a matter of consid- 
erable value in manufacture, when 
taken in connection with its fineness 
and other properties. An exact pic- 
ture of the ramie fibre is to be seen in 
plate Z2,* which is a microphotograph 
taken by William T. Spear, of Nashua, 
N. H., about ten years ago, at a time 
when the use of the microscope in fac- 
tory work was receiving same consider- 
ation. The prototype of the celluloses 
is cotton. This fibre is almost pure 
cellulose, in its bleached state. Flax 
has about 82 per cent. cellulose, and 
ramie about 80 per cent. 
(To be continued. 


The Argentina Woel Industry. 


The Board of Trade Journal (Eng- 
lish,) in one of its late issues, con- 
tains the following interesting ac- 
count of the inception and development 
of the sheep and wool industry of the 
Argentine Republic, translated from a 
report of Cavaliere P. Trentier, pub- 
lished in the official Bolletino di Notizie 
Commerciali: 

The earliest importation of sheep in- 
to the territory of La Plata appears to 
have been made about 1550, by Pedro 
Mendoza, the same person who fifteen 
years later, founded the city of Buenos 
Ayres. The first attempts, however, 
at systematic breeding with pure stock 
seem to have been made about the 
commencement of the present century, 
by Mr. Halley, a North American Con- 
sul, whose operations, however, were 
not attended with any great success. 
Other trials were made in 1835 and 1838, 
but were more or less hindered by the 
civil war, and it was not until subse- 
quent to 1855, when the young repub- 
lic found itself embarked on a period of 


* Not shown in print. 
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comparative tranquility, that plans as to 
agriculture and live stock raising were 
properly carried out. The few animals 
imported by Pedro Mendoza multiply- 
ing on the pampas for three centuries, 
and the breed adapting itself to local 
conditions, gave rise to a speciai type, 
the «‘creole,” of small size, and with 
thin, coarse wool. At the present day, 
this creole breed (criollas,) has almost 
entirely disappeared from the province 
of Buenos Ayres, and is only found in 
limited numbers in the provinces of 
Cordoba and Corrientes. 

Attempts were made about the mid- 
dle of the present century to improve 
this ‘‘ereole” breed by cross-breeding 
with good European stock, especially 
a certain breed renowned for its hardi- 
ness and adaptability for the local con- 
ditions, which was then being raised on 
a larger scale in Mecklenburg, Pomer- 
ania, Austria-Hungary and Southern 
Russia. From this cross a very fine 
but rather short wool was obtained. 
Later on other experiments were made 
by cross-breeding with the ‘*Rombouil- 
let” variety of the merino breed, and 
surprising results were obtained. From 
that time the production of wool im- 
proved in quantity and quality, so that 
during the period 1885-88 Argentina 
was in the very first rank of producers 
of fine wool. 

After the year 1888 a rapid evolution 

almost a revolution—took place in 
the raising of sheep in La Plata, and, 
consequently, inthe production of wool. 
Two chief factors combined to bring 
about this change, viz.: the utilization 
of the carcases for export, and the new 
demands of the European wool-market. 
The establishment of vast refrigerators 
for the preparation of meat for export, 
and the new trade in live animals which 
had sprung up with Europe and Brazil, 
compelled the Argentine breeders to 
look after the production of meat as 
well as of wool. Atthe same time, a 
notable change took place in the -Euro- 
pean woolen piece-goods industry, the 
preference for long staple for weaving 


which was on the increase, and the in- 
troduction of ‘‘cheviot” and ‘cross- 
bred” Australian wools, having the ef- 
fect of largely increasing the import- 
ance of carded wool. 

The Argentine breeder, under the 
twofold necessity of attending to ««meat” 
production, and of partly sacrificing 
the fineness of the wool to the length of 
staple, selected for further cross-breed- 
ing a variety of the English breed (the 
‘‘Lincoln,”) which is good for meat 
producing purposes, and the wool of 
which, if not very fine, is very long, 
elastic and soft. At the present day 
more than fifty per cent. of Argentine 
wool is produced from animals crossed 
with the «‘Linecoln” breed, while the 
‘‘Rambouillet” merinos are constantly 
on the decrease. 

It is not possible to determine ex- 
actly the number of sheep in Argentina. 
The census of 1888 gave it as 68 mil- 
lions. At the present time the number is 
generally set down at 90 millions. The 
average production of wool is 4 1-2 
pounds per head, which will give a to- 
tal average annual production of 405,- 
000,000 pounds. 

It may be added, for the sake of com- 
parison, that the adjoining republic of 
Uruguay produces annually about 110,- 


000,000 pounds of wool in the grease. 


Pseudo-flax Goods in Austria. 


The manufacturers in Austria have 
become experts in the making of fab- 
rics from cotton and flax, in close imi- 
tation of pure flax goods. The texture 
of the fabrics made from cotton and 
flax is glued and dressed in so perfect 
a manner that it becomes-difficult, in 
many cases, to decide whether the ar- 
ticles in question are pure linen or 
whether they are union goods. In such 
instances, recourse has to be had toa 
magnifying glass of high power, with 
the aid of which it is possible to discern 
the’ construction of the various fibres. 
On account of this great similarity to 


linen, it is not seldom that union goods 
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are bought, the buyer being of the 
opinion that he is obtaining pure linen. 
Yet even where the quality is known, 
union goods, though not possessing the 
tine lustre of linen, and not as easily 
washed, and though they allow dust to 
adhere more readily than linen does, 
have, nevertheless, on account of their 
comparative cheapness and their simi- 
larity to linen, frequently taken its 
place. Comparatively large orders, it 
is said, have been received from the 
United States and from South America. 
In consequence of this condition of af- 
fairs, manufacturers of linen goods 
have petitioned the Austro-Hungarian 
Government to pass laws looking to the 


correct marking of the texture woven. 


Factory Legislation in England. 


The English statutes are loaded down 
with factory legislation, which was, in 
1878, consolidated in one act, now 
known as the consolidated act of 1878. 
Since then, there has been additional 
legislation in this direction, that in 
1883 being known as the Factory and 
Workshop Act, which simply extended 
the previous factory acts affecting cer- 
tain industries not textile. The first 
act subsequent to 1878 touching textile 
establishments was that passed in 1889, 
known as the Cotton Cloth Factories 
Act, better known as the Steaming Act, 
which was the result of the unscrupul- 
ous actions of a few manufacturers 
who injected steam into their weaving 
sheds to an excessive extent. This 
gave an appearance of justification to 
the agitation and demands of the trade 
unionists for the prohibition of the se- 
vere restriction of the practice. Quite 
recently a scientific and medical com- 
mission was appointed to inquire into 
the working of this act, and the report 
that has been made thereon is that the 
act has been generally observed and 
has worked well in the prevention of 
abuses. This commission was com- 
posed of one factory inspector and three 
Fellows of the Royal Society. Em- 
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ployers say that the conditions of the 
weaving sheds are immeasurably better 
than before the passage of the act, and 
that there is no objection to it on the 
score of production. As to the future, 
which was one of the most important 
questions that the commission had to 
consider, whether the artificial moisten- 
ing of the atmosphere in the weaving 
sheds ought to be or could be abolished, 
the conclusion was arrived at that the 
prohibition of artificial humidity is not 
to be recommended; one of the reasons 
being that artificial humidity considera- 
bly reduces the amount of cotton dust 
which otherwise the cotton operatives 
would take into their lungs. ‘The com- 
mission did not recommend any altera- 
tion in the present limits of humidity to 
be introduced into the atmosphere, but 
laid special stress upon the importance 
of saturating the room with pure steam, 
which should be raised from pure 
water. Among the resolutions are 
noted the following : 

5. That the roofs of all weaving 
sheds be whitened in summer, the 
white-washing to be maintained to the 
satisfaction of the inspector. 

6. That in weaving sheds in which 
‘‘live” steam is employed the steam- 
pipes used for humidification when the 
temperature is 70° or over, be as smal! 
as possible, and be covered with the 
best non-conducting substance. The 
size of the pipes, and the nature of the 
covering, to be decided by the inspec- 
tor. 

7. That ventilation be increased, and 
that, as a measure of respiratory im- 
punity, the amount of carbonic acid gas 
contained in 10,000 volumes of air in 
humidified sheds shall not exceed nine 
volumes. 

8. That in all new mills cloak-rooms 
be provided, and that in all mills the 
establishment of cloak-rooms be strong- 
ly recommended. 

The next act was that of 1891, known 
as the Factory and Workshop Act, 
which was a sort of omnibus measure 
carrying a large lot of amendments and 
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detail relating to sanitary matters, 
cleansing, fencing of machinery, pro- 
visions against fire, settlement of con- 
flicting views between owners and sani- 
tary authorities, special rules and re- 
quirements on a large number of points, 
conditions of employment, and for the 
first time, the celebrated ‘particulars 
clause” which has proved harassing to 


employers in the textile industries. 


Board of General Appraisers. 


There has been considerable talk 
about legislating the United States 
Board of General Appraisers out of ex- 
istence. There is fear on the part of 
some that Congress will take this 
matter up with seriousness. The idea 
is to bring about a reconstruction of the 
Board so that new members can be 
gotten upon it. We believe it would 
be a great mistake should anything 
of this kind be even so much as at- 
tempted. The precedent would be a 
bad one, much more hurtful than any 
gain that might be made in a change in 
the personnel of the Board. This mat- 
ter is very intelligently discussed by a 
prominent custom house officer at the 
port of New York, who is reported as 
saying : 

‘‘I do not attach much importance to 
the statements that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives purpose legislating the 
Board of General Appraisers out of ex- 
istence, in order that they may sup- 
plant them with other persons, presum- 
ably with the intention of designating 
who those persons should be. Such a 
proposition seems incredible. Every 
member of the Board is an honest, hard- 
working officer, and they have acquired 
in six years’ labor a fund of experi- 
ence, which, in my opinion, renders 
them superior in customs matters to 
possibly any others in this country, 
and to supplant them at this time, on 
the eve of a new tariff bill, in which 
ad valorem duties are to be largely 


eliminated in favor of mixed or specific 
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duties, would seem to be a blunder 
little short of a crime. Many manufac- 
turers and importers have very recently 
favored the divorcing of tariff legisla- 
tion from politics, and Congress itself 
has had under consideration the forma- 
tion of a tariff commission, who should 
have charge of tariff matters, such a 
commission to be non-partisan. The 
Administrative Act of June 10, 1890, 
was framed in this spirit, and has given 
satisfaction to a vast majority of the 
tradesmen of this country. The propo- 
sition would make the Board of General 
Appraisers the football of every suc- 
ceeding administration. This might 
result from the desire of a new admin- 
istration to get hold of the oflices, or it 
might result from the efforts of inter- 
ested parties to remove from the Board 
such of the General Appraisers as did 
not make decisions in their favor, or 
from the efforts of interested parties to 
secure places on the Board for General 
Appraisers who would promote their 
selfish sehemes. In any of these events, 
strong pressure would be brought to 
make sweeping changes with every 
administration, and the influence of the 
Board would sink beneath contempt. 
It would hardly be denied that if the 
new Congress legislates the present 
Board out of existence, succeeding Con- 
gresses, whether Democratic, Republi- 
can or Populistic, would feel amply 
justified in following the precedent thus 
established. The Board of General 
Appraisers is a quasi-judicial tribunal, 
and as was contemplated in the law, 
their tenure of office should be for life, 
as it is with judges of United States 
courts and of the United States Supreme 
Court, in order that their decisions 
might not be biased by political sur- 
roundings. It would be a startling 
spectacle for Congress to amend the 
Constitution and legislate the Supreme 
Court out of existence, a scheme which 
would, no doubt, be acceptable to the 
Populists, but which would arouse in- 
dignation in the hearts of not a few well 
meaning people. The present Board 
of Appraisers has been a bulwark of 
safety to American industries, and it 
might be well enough to consult them 
before such a scheme as is suggested 
was executed.” 
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[Translated for the TEXTILE WORLD.] 


Simultaneous Dyeing of Several Colors 
on Piece Goods. 


The present advanced state of the 
tinctorial art enables the dyer to under- 
take work not even dreamed of for- 
merly. To this belongs the dyeing of 
several colors at the same time in piece 
dyeing, be it either in one bath or in 
several baths, used in succession. It is 
one of the latest methods in Europe, 
that is rapidly being adopted in the 
dyeing establishments. The method is 
based on the varying absorptive capacity 
of the several fibres when treated with 
certain mordants and dyes, and on the 
different behavior of dyes, especially 
the tar colors when brought into the 
presence of different mordants, or on 
the capacity of a number of them to 
form color lakes with metallic oxides, 
and only to fix iu this manner upon the 
fibre material. 

Let us first examine the various ab- 
sorptive capacities of several fibres. 
If we leave out of account the substan- 
tive colors, there are but few dyes that 
tinge wool, silk and cotton equally with 
the same preparation. The one or the 
other remains undyed, according to the 
kind of fibre and method, and may be 
dyed subsequently with another dye by 
employing a method suited to the both. 
The trifling quantity of dye mechani- 
cally precipitated upon the undyed fibre 
must be stripped first, however, but in 
such a manner that the color lake 
formed upon the dyed fibre is either not 
at all, or at most very little attacked. 
If it concerns dyes fast against soap, 
weak baths of either soda or soap are 
proper; feebly acidulated baths are to 
be used for colors fast against acids. 
A simple boil in condensed water or in 
a weak bath of acetate of ammonia suf- 
fices frequently. 

Two-color half woolen weaves are 
generally produced in such a way that 
the wool is dyed first ; the cotton is then 
mordanted with tannin and antimony, 
or antimony salt, and dyed with basic 


dyes from cold to warm. Many dyes 
color wool and cotton from cold to boil- 
ing in one or two baths, after having 
previously mordanted the cotton. Cot- 
ton and silk behave in a similar manner. 
It happens occasionally that cotton and 
wool, or cotton and silk, the former in- 
variably mordanted first with tannin 
and antimony, must be dyed with basic 
and acid dyes, which naturally always 
require an addition of acid to the bath, 
to fix the dye upon the wool or silk. 

Differences of temperature also in- 
fluence frequently the fixation of a dye 
upon one of the fibres, and its indiffer- 
ent behavior to the other. For in- 
stance, the so-called changeable effects 
upon piece-dyed gloria. ‘These fabrics 
generally consist of woolen warp and 
silk filling, and both fibres are dyed in 
a different color, say, the wool red, the 
silk green; wool garnet, silk blue, ete. 
The wool is dyed in a boiling bath with 
orange II., or orange G G, with an ad- 
dition of tartar preparation; the dye 
adhering to the silk is stripped by treat- 
ing for 30 minutes with boiling water, 
and the silk is next dyed in a cold bath 
with solid green and thioflavin, with an 
addition of acetic acid. Or else the 
wool is dyed at a boil with naphthol 
green, with an addition of a tartar prep- 
aration. The silk is then stripped, as 
above stated, and dyed in a cold bath 
with safranine G, with an addition of 
acetic acid. Or, the wool is dyed boil- 
ing with ponceau 2 R, with an addition 
of a tartar preparation, stripping with 
acetate of ammonia (boiling for 30 
minutes), after which the silk is dyed 
cold, with new methylene blue, with 
an addition of acetic acid. 

In a similar manner may weaves of 
cotton and silk be dyed in two colors in 
the piece. Let us also illustrate this 
method by an example. If such a fab- 
ric is dyed with diamine B H and a little 
diamine orange in as short a bath as 
possible, with an addition of Glauber’s 
salt, soda and soap, rinsed in lukewarm 
water with a small quantity of soda, 
diazotized in the known manner, and 
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developed with diamine, next soaped at 
a boil, and again dyed with an addition 
of sulphuric acid at 176° F., the dyer 
will produce a weave effect of black 
and red colors. The silk may also be 
dyed with acid green, cyanol extra, or 
formyl violet in the same way as with 
brilliant-croceine. 

Another still more interesting kind of 
this style of dyeing is the production of 
multi-colored effects in piece upon the 
same kind of fibre material. The 
greater part of the wool dyes requiring 
mordant, color unmordanted wool, 
while the greater part of the basie cot- 
ton dyes color untannined cotton either 
not at all, or else only imperfectly. 
When now a woolen weave mordanted 
with a metallic salt, such as chromate 
of potash, fluoride of chrome, alum, 
sulphate of iron, etc., is dyed together 
with unmordanted material, say, ac- 
cording to the requirements of certain 
pattern effects, and when this weave is 
then dyed with a color requiring a mor- 
dant, the mordanted material is dyed 
only, while the unmordanted absorbs 
no dye, or, at best, takes a feeble tinge 
only. This can next, after having been 
stripped of the dye mechanically cling- 
ing thereto, be dyed with another color 
fixing upon unmordanted material. 
This will partly tinge the already dyed 
material, but this contributes in many 
instances to still increase the difference 
between the shades. The following is 
an example : 

A material mordanted with chromate 
of potash is used together with one in 
an unmordanted state. When, now, 
the weave is dyed in a strong logwood 
bath, the mordanted wool colors black, 
but the unmordanted is tinged but 
slightly. When next the dyed fabric is 
topped with a suitable violet dye, for 
instance, methyl violet, a weave colored 
black and violet is produced. 

Still better adapted in this regard are 
the alizarines, because, after dyeing, 
the bath is so thoroughly exhausted that 
it can at once be used for dyeing the 
second direct color, which is further- 
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more aided by the portion of acid still 
present in the bath. A blue-red or 
green-yellow weave is obtained by dy- 
ing first with alizarine blue, next with 
ponceau or tartrazine. Similar condi- 
tions also prevail in cotton dyeing. 

If, for instance, a cotton yarn mor- 
danted with tannin and antimony has 
been utilized together with an unmor- 
danted yarn, and the weave is treated 
with a red basic color in the known 
manner, the mordanted part only will 
become dyed, while the unmordanted 
absorbs little or no color. When next 
the weave, after having stripped the 
unmordanted fibre by drawing through 
a weak soap bath, is dyed with a direct- 
dyeing yellow cotton color, for instance, 
chrysamine or cotton yellow, a bordeaux 
and yellow fabric will result. When it 
is next considered that many mordant 
dyes furnish different colors, according 
to the mordants used, it will become 
possible to produce in this way more 
than two colors. For instance, aliza- 
rine red gives a bordeaux upon chrome, 
a high red upon alum, and lilac upon 
iron. Consequently, by weaving to- 
gether yarn treated with these three 
mordants, and dyeing the weave in an 
alizarine bath, a triple colored weave 
will be the result, and in case unmor- 
danted yarn was also used, a fabric of 
four colors will be obtained. Again, 
the cotton dyer can, with different mor- 
dants, produce different shades of the 
same color. For instance, the tone of 
many colors dyed upon a sumac differs 
from that upon tannin-antimony, or 
antimony. Yarn treated with these 
two mordants and woven together with 
unmordanted, next dyed in two baths, 
gives a triple colored weave. 

Finally, multi-colored weaves can be 
obtained by using different fibres treated 
with different mordanting and dyeing 
methods. It is just here where the 
dyer has an extensive choice, but he 
must consider at the same time that the 
method becomes more complicated, 
and in many cases too complicated to 
offer any economy. ‘The more simple 
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ways have been fully treated above, 
and there is every reason to suppose 
that they will sooner or later be univer- 
sully adopted. One thing only is re- 
quired, viz., the dyer must study the 
different styles of behavior and remedy 
of treatment of the principal fibres. 

{We make room for the above lengthy 
article, as it may contain matter of some 
interest to our readers. The writer 
makes reference toa number of coal tar 
colors, nearly all of which are described 
in the, Dictionary of Coal Tar Colors, 
compiled by George H. Hurst, to which 
we would direct attention. He refers 
to the application of diamine colors in 
dyeing union goods composed of silk 
and cotton. Fabrics of this kind are 
dyed with diamine colors, for the most 
part, in open vessels over winches, less 
frequently on the jigger. The latter 
method offers advantages for dark 
shades only, or, if large lots are to be 
dyed regularly to one shade. It is im- 
possible to give instructions suitable for 
all cases, since the mode of dyeing 
must always be adapted to the material, 
as well as to the shade required. Some 
dyers endeavor to keep the dye bath as 
free from common or Glauber’s salt as 
possible, in order to preserve the bright- 
ness of the silk, but this can only be 
done when dyeing pale shades, for 
which the addition of salt may be dis- 
pensed with in most cases. In the pro- 
duction of dark shades, its addition can- 
not be avoided. The effect of the salt 
on the silk will, however, be lessened, 
if not entirely remedied, by adding a 
sufficient quantity of soap, and by not 
boiling.— [ Eprror. 


Two Looms for Weavers. 


For a long time German manufactur- 
ers of woolen cloths have been consid- 
ering the question of making weavers 
attend two looms, instead of one. For- 
eign competition has compelled them to 
take immediate action, and henceforth, 
in that country, woolen weavers are to 
run two looms. ‘The principal cause of 


the change, says Consul Monaghan, is 
to be found in England's power to put 
down Huddersfield woolens in Aix la 
Chapelle, in spite of freights by land 
and sea, plus 10 per cent. import duties, 
cheaper than tae Aix la Chapelle man- 
ufacturers can sell at their own gates. 

For a long time German manufac- 
turers were unable to find out the fac- 
tors that made this possible. They 
claim to have discovered them in Eng- 
iand’s two looms to each weaver. ‘This 
reduces the price of production for 
England so much that competition, not 
only outside, but at home, is no longer 
possible on the old basis. The entire 
United States market, for a long time 
held by Aix la Chapelle specialties, is 
reported to be in the hands of Hudders- 
field, Bradford, and other English cities. 
The thing to be done, in the face of such 
facts, is thought to be, to follow Eng- 
land’s example and make weavers run 
two looms. ‘This is now said to be the 
rule. 

No one who knows anything about 
the nerve tension consequent upon run- 
ning all kinds of textile machines will 
fail to understand the consequences of 
this new regime. Less pay, relatively 
more work, physical exhaustion, and 
quicker general debility and despond- 
ency will be the results. All eyes here 
are turning toward the United States 
with the hope that the one-weaver-to- 
two looms system will win back for Aix 
la Chapelle the trade of the firms that 
bought there formerly, but buy now in 
England. ‘The employees urge that 
under the new system, they will break 
down and be unfit for work at 40 years 
of age, rather than, as now, at 45. If 
in no other way, the eyes will wear out, 
making good, fine weaving less possi- 
ble. This danger, the manufacturers 
say, will be met by putting in better 
material, thus lightening the labor for 
eye and hand. How much this will 
help, if carried out, remains to be seen. 
That wages will be less, relatively, is a 
foregone conclusion. Workmen and 


employers are not yet agreed as to how 
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best to adjust the new rates. 


problem is engendering, or, certainly, 


is in danger of engendering, difficulty 


between the interested parties. 


Humidity in Weaving Sheds. 


The English Government has recently 


made official inquiries into the working 


of the Cotton Cloth Factory Act of 1889 
as it affects the question of steaming 
and the introduction of artificial moist- 
ure in weaving sheds. The investigating 
committee has made its report, express- 
ing satisfaction that the Act has oper- 
ated beneficially to the health of opera- 
tives. From the testimony obtained, it 
came to the;conclusion that the mortal- 
ity among weavers in humidified sheds 
is less than amongst other classes of 
mill hands, and even than that of the 
general population in the locality, and, 
moreover, the death rate is, in the 
case of weavers, rather under than over 
the general average. The statistics 
presented show that there is less sick- 
ness amongst workers in humidified 
sheds than amongst other mill opera- 
tives. There was enough evidence, 
however, to cause the committee to give 
credence to the complaints of lassitude 
and malaise as health conditions of hu- 
midified sheds. The committee extend- 
ed its inquiries into the effect of moist- 
ure on production, with the conclusion 

that, certainly as regards fairly heavily 

sized goods, and, possibly, as regards 

goods which do not come under this cat- 

egory, the abolition of humidity would 

prove a considerable obstacle to the 

successful prosecution of the industry. 

Touching the impurities in steam, the 

committee recommended that all steam 

used for humidifying should be raised 

from pure water only. Where artificial 

humidity is resorted to, the committee 

suggested that arrangements for venti- 

lation should be made as will secure 

that no greater proportion than nine- 

tenths of a volume CO, per 1,000 vol- 

umes of air be contained in the air of 

the weaving shed. 
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An Improved Method of Filtration. 


There is now in operation at the 
city of Worms, Germany, an improved 
system of filtration for water that is 
the subject of a consular report to the 
State Department, Washington, which 
may be of interest to bleachers, and 
others, depending on pure water. 

Hitherto, the method most generally 
employed has been that of filtering 
through sand or vravel, and, for this 
purpose, a layer, 30 to 40 inches thick, 
of clean sand, mixed in some cases with 
charcoal, has been used. The sand. 
being loose and nonadhesive, lies, of 
course, at the bottom of the tank, and 
in this form entails two important eco- 
nomic disadvantages—first, the area of 
space required is large in proportion to 
the amount of water to be treated, and 
second, all sediment in the water settles 
upon the sand which forms the bottom 
of the filter, and which soon becomes 
vorged and clogged so that the filter 
must be thrown out of use while it can 
be cleaned by mechanical means. The 
germ, or fundamental idea, upon which 
the new system is based is the fact that 
clean, sharp sand, when mixed in due 
proportion with finely pulverized glass, 
which may be derived from the waste 
of glass works, old bottles, etc., forms 
a porous mass, which, by baking under 
a high temperature, may be hardened 
in any desired form. The inventor in 
this case hit upon the plan of molding 
this porous cement into hollow plates 
or plaques about 40 inches square and 
8 inches thick, that is, with walls 8 
inches in thickness and about 2 inches 

of hollow space at the centre of the 
plaque. 

In constructing the filtering plant, 
these plates are set upright in groups 
or batteries of any number, according 
to the desired size and capacity of the 
establishment, and are ranged along 
the lower portion of one or more tanks 
of hydraulic masonry, where they can 
be covered to a depth of 3 or 4 feet 
with the water to be filtered. The 
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water is then forced by its own pres- 
sure through the porous walls of the 
plate into the interior hollow space, 
where it trickles down and is drawn 
off through pipes, laid at the bottom of 
the tank, to the reservoir which receives 
the filtered water. Thedepth or‘‘head” 
of water necessary to make the filtra- 
tion sufficiently rapid is from 3 to 4 
feet, and the reverse head, for cleaning 
the plates by turning the water back- 
ward through the discharge pipes, 
should be about 6 feet to give suflicient 
pressure for the best results. 


Lustering Yarn. 


An advertisement appears in one of 
our German exchanges, which we trans- 
late, of a party who has for sale yarns 
and fabrics from Argenteuil, France, 
finished by a recently patented process 
for the lustering of single yarn, cotton, 
linen and ramie. It is said that the lus- 
tering by this process results for the 
fabric in a very fine and supple class of 
goods, silk-like in appearance. The 
luster is unaffected by frequent wash- 
ing. We learn in regard to this lus. 
tered yarn that there is imparted to it a 
permanent gloss and fast color at the 
same time. ‘The process is entirely 
distinct from that used under letters pa- 
tent by Thomas & Prevost, Crefield, 
Germany, according to which method 
the yarn is first impregnated with a 
liquid, waxy substance, then dried, and 
brushed to make it smooth and glossy, 
and it is used principally for double and 
twist yarns, and cannot, we understand, 
be employed for high single numbers, 
as the yarn is too weak to resist the 
treatment. On the contrary, by the 
new patented process, very fine single 
yarns, even as high as No. 150 and 
higher can be lustered. It is said that 
this new tratment of the yarn will 
nearly triple its strength. The yarn is 
colored at the time of glossing, 17. e., 
beth operations are practically one. 
The color becomes exceedingly fast, 


resists washing and exposure to sun- 


light, sea-air, ete., and, in short, all 
the influences to which fabrics are usu- 
ally exposed. We give this informa- 
tion to our readers for what it is worth, 
without vouching for its accuracy. 


Wood Alcohol and Acetate of Lime. 


There is a good chance here for an 
improvement in a waste product which 
would net much money to the inventor. 
There are over sixty concerns in Penn- 
sylvania alone, distilling pyroligneous 
acid, etc., from wood. The maple, 
poplar or hard wood is dryed fora year 
or more and then subjected to a destruc- 
tive distillation in steel retorts. Pine 
wood will not yield good results. The 
odors are objectionable, and practical 
operations, conducted a short time since, 
with a capital of $800,000, have not 
been able to make a commercial success 
of acetate of lime and wood alcohols 
from pine wood of Florida and Tennes- 
see. One cord of hard wood is said, 
on authority, to yield 250 gallons of 
liquid. This liquid is re-distilled and 
twelve gallons of wood alcohol ob- 
tained; also commercial acetate of 
lime, usually 80 to 82 per cent. pure. 
The refuse per cord of wood is five 
gallons of wood-tar, and this is thrown 
into the creeks and streams, or any- 
where to get rid of it. Laws are being 
passed by the different legislatures to 
prevent the contamination of the 
streams. This rejection of the wood-tar 
recalls the annoyance which coal-tar 
was at one time. They did not know 
what to do with the stuff, and one inter- 
esting case was that of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works, where a large quantity of 
the ‘*waste product,” coal-tar, was al- 
lowed to run into the Schuylkill. Sub- 
sequently, this became prized, and was 
all: dug out by submarine mining oper- 
ations. No one regards coal-tar now as 
a waste product, and wood-tar should 
be happily turned to account by some 
worthy successor of Perkin, Hofmann, 
and the host of honored names who 
have won their place in the niche of 
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fame, by reason of their success in 
turning waste products into available 
articles. 


American Manufactures Abroad. 


We learn through official sources ad- 
dressed to the Department of State, 
Washington, that large wholesale im- 
porting firms in London and Liverpoe! 
have generally been solicited to take 
agencies for American specialties and 
manufactures, etc. American files 
have been largely imported into Eng- 
land, and still command a large sale, 
one order recently amounting to one 
thousand dozen. Only afew years ago, 
an order for two hundred dozen would 
have been considered very large. 
American files, though made by ma- 
chinery, are said to be very good and 
come in assorted sizes American 
cutlery is to be seen in the hardware 
shops of Bradford. Washing-soap toi- 
let-soap, and soft soap for washing 
wool, all of American production, have 
a large sale in England. A large man- 
ufacturing concern, located near Brad- 
ford, have put into its mills two Ameri- 
can turbine wheels for water power 
They are reported to be the largest 
wheels of that character in England. 
Type-setting machines of American 
make find their way extensively into 
the printing concerns of Great Britain 
One of the proprietors of the Bradford 
Observer has recently returned from 
the United States, after purchasing a 
new printing press. American watches 
and clocks are to be found in nearly all 
of the English shops. We have just 
received an inquiry from an English 
source for machines for washing, 


scouring and drying yarns in hanks. 


The average annual export of 
sheep from the United States for the 
tive years ending June 30, 96, amounted 
to 222,781, over 73 per cent. of which 
were exported to Great Britain. Pre- 
vious to 1895, the principal country of 


exportation was Canada, Great Britain 
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receiving a comparatively small number 
of American sheep; but, in 1895, the 
exportation jumped to 336,000 from 
80,000 the previous year. Before 
1895. the exportation of raw wool from 
the United States was scarcely worth 
noting, amounting to about 100,000 
pounds annually. In 1894, the expor- 
tation increased to over 520,000 pounds, 
and in 1896, it amounted to nearly 
7,000,000 pounds. Of the latter 
amount, over 2,000,000 pounds were 
sent to Europe. Of the cotton exports 
from the United States for the last five 
years, 53 per cent. went direct to Great 
Britain, 19 per cent. to Germany, and 


12 per cent. to France. 


—Senator Hawley, in a recent speech 
upon a bill authorizing the appointment 
of a commission to collate information 
and consider and recommend legislation 
to meet the problems presented by 
labor, agriculture and capital, remarked 
that he did not believe in sub-letting 
legislation, and that it is a great mis- 
take for Congress to let people assume 
that their representatives are so far un- 
fitted for the proper performance of 
their duties that it is better to create a 
commission to do the thinking for Con- 
gress, and that the latter should accept 
the result of their labors. 


We live in days of acute competi- 
tion and narrow margins, and in conse- 
quence the current prices of cotton 
yarn must play an important part in the 
laying down of the mixings. Yet we 
think that this policy of cheapening the 
mixings to ensure a certain margin is 
sometimes carried too far, and what is 
an apparent cheapness often, through 
the excessive loss in the working of the 
material, turns out to be actually dearer 
than would be the case if a trifle more 
were spent on a superior cotton, besides 
having in the one case a vastly superior 


yarn. 


The question is being discussed in 
England as to what should be the policy 


of providing textile instruction in Eng- 
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lish technica] institutions to foreign 
students. The disposition is toward 
the charging of a higher fee for foreign 
than for home students, the same as is 
practiced on the Continent to a consid- 
erable extent. Heretofore, the schools 
of England have been thrown open to 
all comers without any extra fees, re- 
gardless of the country from which they 
came. ‘The practice on the continent is 
that two or three times the tuition fee is 
charged to foreigners than to natives. 
For example, the scale of fees in the 
Elbeuf (France) school ranges from 
200 frances for French pupils to 600 
francs for foreigners. The Manchester 
technical school proposes to follow the 


same plan. 


—The boards of health, New York, 
are by law directed to issue all certifi- 
cates to children between 14 and 16 
years of age, and the factory inspector 
is authorized to enforce the law which 
prohibits any child under 14 years, and 
all illiterate children, to be employed 
in any mill, shop or factory in that state, 
and children between 14 and 16 years, 
who are not illiterate, cannot be em- 
ployed without the health board's certi- 
ficate, and all employers, ete., are for- 
bidden, under heavy penalty, to em- 
ploy any child between 14 nnd 16 years 
unless there is first placed on file with 
them the certificate described in the 


law. 


—The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on the anti- 
trust law is very sweeping. It seems 
to take in labor trusts as well as other 
kinds of trusts. Hon. George F. Ed- 
munds, formerly Senator for Vermont, 
who was the father of the anti-trust 
law, says that under it and the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court ‘trade 
unions are likely to be decided to be 


unreasonable combinations. 


—In all varieties of point lace there 
are but two kinds of stitches used, and 
these differ little save as they are more 


or less closely drawn. 
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—Cellulose on exposure to the air 
will absorb moisture or water. This is 
known as hygroscopic moisture, or 
‘‘water of condition.” The amount in 
cotton is about 8 per cent., and it has a 
very important bearing on the spinning 
properties of the fibre, as it makes the 
fibre soft and elastic, while dry cotton 
fibre is stiff, brittle and non-elastic. 


Style Suggestions for Woolen Manufact- 
ures. 


There is still a demand for heavy 
weight goods in new styles from the 
cloak trade. This branch of the woolen 
buyers, usually purchase their goods 
late and take the deliveries as late as 
August. There is at present a call for 
fancy back coverts and the mills which 
are making this character of stuff in 
good goods, are so far oversold, that it 
would pay a manufacturer to make 
something like the fabrics which have 
been sold, and be able to take care of 
the cloak trade when they place their 
duplicate orders. 

There is a large demand from this 
same trade, for whip cords, especially 
plain black whip cords. Except in fab- 
rics which are purchased by the makers 
of children’s garments, the colors re- 
quired are only tans and browns. A 
manufacturer who can make a light 
cream tan, on the white shade, will be 
able to get orders, if the fabric is made 
free from spots. The trade is willing 
to pay a good price to get clean fabrics ; 
the popular figure being between $1.50 
and $2.00. 

Among the leading fancy back covert 
cloths on the market may be enumerated 
those made by Johnson and sold by 
W.H. Langley & Co., also those sold 
by Allen, Lane & Co., at $1.25, and 
those by H. W. T. Mali & Co. 

There is a growing demand for fancy 
back kerseys and the Warren have made 
one which is sold by A. T. Valentine, of 
Fred. Vietor & Achelis, at $1.75. 

For the clothing trade the principal 
business is the making of new light 
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weight samples, and as previously 
stated in these columns the tendency is 
towards smooth face fabrics. 

Without doubt the cheviot fabric will 
only obtain a moderate sale, and from 
all indications the worsted cheviot will 
be entirely superseded by the close fin- 
ished cassimere effects, and the fine 
worsted. 

The grade of worsteds which will be 
in the greatest demand is an all worsted 
cloth, to sell for about $1.25 on the 
basis of present prices. 

In cassimeres the welton finish face 
will be the fabric. 

In cheaper goods the short Saxony 
finished cassimeres will obtain the pref- 
erence. 

In regard to styles, the large plaids 
have been somewhat over done. Neat 
stripe suitings always follow large 
plaids, and this rule will hold good to 
quite a considerable extent during the 
coming season. In light weights the 


shades will generally be light. 


Cotton Market. 


The cotton market for the last month 
has been one of great irregularity, 
with the price at present writing at 
7 6-8 cents for midling uplands. There 
has been considerably speculative oper- 
ations in which spinners have taken but 
little part, they withdrawing from the 
market with the advance in price, caus- 
ing a recession in values. ‘There is, 
throughout the South, a disposition to 
be bearish, on the belief that the com- 
ing crop will be a large one, following 
the failures of the last two seasons. 
All, however, depends upon the sea- 
son now upon us. It is still too early 
to predict the effect of the heavy rains 
and overflow of the Mississippi River 
upon this year’s cotton crop. ‘There 
will be more or less re-planting and 
lateness in the development of the plant. 
Experience, however, has demonstrated 
in former years that these conditions do 
not necessarily mean a small harvest, 
or even a late one. These overflows, 
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although destructive, in a measure, are 
oftentimes highly fertilizing, and the 
plant soon makes up what it loses in the 
early spring. It is generally believed 
that planters will cultivate as much 
land as they can, which leads many to 
think that a large crop will be the 
record for 1897-98. It is estimated 
that our American spinners will take 
this season, fully 2,750,000 bales; and 
with a crop of 8,500,000 bales, there 
will remain but a moderate quantity for 
export, as compared with even last 
year, which state of affairs warrants 
careful consideration. The opinion is 
pretty well fixed that the stocks of cot- 
ton throughout the world will be re- 
duced to a dangerously low ebb before 
the new crop becomes available. The 
war between Turkey and Greece has 
had no visible influence upon the mar- 
ket. According to the last report at 
hand from Ellison & Co., the condition 
of the cotton trade in Europe is less 
promising than that existing a year 
ago, though the production of yarn is 
no larger than it was last year, more 
cotton has been used because of the in- 
ferior spinning quality of the American 
crop—variously estimated at from one 
to three per cent., and the similarly un- 
satisfactory outturn of East Indian cot- 
ton. The poor quality of the Indian 
crop has, in many cases, driven spin- 
ners on to low grade American with the 
result that the proportion of American 
spun, as compared with that of East 
Indian, is greater this season than it was 
last. 


Wool Market. 


The wool market is in a comparative 
state ef quietness, though large quanti- 
ties of wool are still changing hands. 
The demand for domestic wool is com- 
paratively slight, for the excellent rea- 
son that there are few desirable lots to 
be secured. Most of the operations are 
confined to Australian wool, for which 
prices are unusually strong; no wool of 


this character of Merino blood being 
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obtainable at less than 45 cents clean. 
The idea of the present condition of the 
Australian clip may be obtained by 
perusing an article in this issue on page 
71, in connection with which ‘we have 
prepared a map showing the sheep dis- 
tricts of that country. This map will 
be interesting to refer to, hereafter. 
The woolen mills appear to be in a 
healthy state of existence, with orders 
sufficient to keep them running for a 
number of months to come. New orders 
upon the advance in price for the man- 
ufactured product are not so readily 
given as was the case two or three 
months ago. No anxiety, however, is 
felt. Ohio fleece wool is steady, the XX 
and above grade commanding, at least, 
22 cents a pound, and No. 1 grade be- 
ing held at 25 cents. Staple wools are 
also steady, and scarce, Ohio Delaine 
bringing 23 cents to 24 cents. Terri- 
tory wools are also scarce. Some of 
the new territory wools are, at place of 
shipment, bringing on the basis of 40 
cents clean in Boston. Wools in Utah, 
for instance, are commanding 11 1-2 to 
12 cents per pound. According to re- 
cent estimates of Helmuth Schwartze, 
the consumption of wool in the world 
for 1896 was 2,263,000,000 pounds, 
yielding 1,221,000,000 clean pounds, 
showing an average shrinkage of about 
46 per cent. The consumption per head 
of population is given at 5.19 pounds 
raw wool, or 2.8 pounds clean wool. 
The London sales are in progress at 
present, with a fair attendance and 
competition, though there are few 
American buyers at present, the offer- 
ings being small that are suitable for 
our needs. 


—The value of declared exports from 
the Consular District of Bradford, Eng- 
land, to the United States, during the 
month of March, last, was $4,223,105, 
being an increase of $2,783,785, over 
the corresponding month last year. 
This enormous export was due largely 
to the prospect of higher tariff rates in 
this country on foreign imports. The 
increase was mainly in the exports of 
wool, worsted coatings and stuff goods. 


Among the Dry Goods Trade of 
New York. 


The great sale of $2,000,000 worth of 
cottons and domestics through Catlin & 
Co., consignees, has been one of the 
most interesting incidents of the month. 
There have becn few larger sales in re- 
cent years. The average of prices was 
only about 6 1-2 per cent. below quota- 
tions. Of course, buyers were attracted 
from all parts of the country, and the 
prices secured were generally quite sat- 
isfactory. ‘There were 19,500 packages 
sold. The goods were from the At- 
lantic Cotton Mills, the mills of the Ap- 
pleton Company, the Peabody Mills, the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company, and 
the Ellerton (New) Mills. 

The Jaegar Underwear Co. has moved 
to 166 Broadway. 

J. B. Ryer & Son have taken up a 
new abode at 451 Broadway. 

Edward Weissenborn has joined the 
tourist force of the Lehigh Mfg. Co. 
He was formerly with Aronstein & 
Wolfers. 

John 8S. Giveen, of the Giveen Manu- 
facturing Co., has returned from Eu- 
rope. 

Hereafter Eugene H. Sampson is to 
conduct the business of the Enorn Mfg. 
Co. at 105 Worth street. N. B. Day 
will have an office for the Mississippi 
Mills at the same place. 

F. A. Hecht, the fancy goods dealer 
of 557 Broadway, committed suicide re- 
cently by shooting. He was insane 
from overwork. 

L. Bauman, of Bauman & Sperling, 
has started on an extended European 
trip. 

Edward Stern, formerly an importer 
of hosiery and gloves, committed sui- 
cide recently by jumping from an East 
River ferry boat. ‘Temporary insanity, 
caused by ill health, is said to be the 
cause. 

P. B. Morrall, of Fred Butterfield & 


Co. has gone to Europe on pleasure 


bent. 
The firm of Wilson & Bradbury, this 
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city, with branch in Philadelphia, has 
been terminated by the death of Stuart 
Wilson, although his estate will hold its 
interest for five years. ‘The business 
will be continued by S. Allen Evans, H. 
S. Patterson, W. J. Fullerton and C. S. 
Child. 

Among. the recent visitors in this 
market were J. W. White, treasurer of 
the Hanover (Ill.) Woolen Mfg. Co 
Theodore Emery, Chicago representa- 
tive of P. Van Volkenburgh & Co.; 
John H. Hambly, treasurer of the Quid- 
nick Mfg. Co., of Providence; E. R. 
Williams, secretary and treasurer of 
the Mississippi Mills, of Wesson, Miss. ; 
Grange S. Coflin, treasurer of the 
Enorce (S. C.) Mfg. Co.; Marshall 
Field, of Chicago; Joseph A. Baker, 
treasurer of the Chase Mills, Fall Riv- 
er, and Seth A. Borden, treasurer of 
the Hargraves & Parker Mills, Fall 
River. 

Fred W. Haynes, of Lawrence & Co., 
has sustained a great loss in the death 
of his wife. 

Henry Greenberg, of 115 Spring 
street, manufacturer of underwear, has 
assigned. 

One of the big commission houses re- 
cently received a letter from a Virginia 
belle for samples of ‘the latest things 
in wash goods, spring wraps and collar- 
ettes for outdoor wear.” Well, what is 
the use of advertising unless it is to at- 
tract trade. 

J. W. Johnston, formerly with Tefft, 
Weller & Co. and E. S. Jaffray & Co., 
has arranged a connection with James 
Elliott & Co. White goods are his line. 

Dudley Warner, representing the W. 
A. Slater Mfg. Co., has moved to 57 
Worth street. 

Wm. Shaw, of Shaw & Peck, linen 
importers, has gone to Kurope. 

Kahn & Frank have engaged Sol 
Schawb, formerly with J. & M. Leh- 
mann. 

Adolph Kluge, of the German Weay- 
ing Co., of this city, was recently ar- 
rested charged with smuggling woven 


labels. The complaint was made by a 


special agent of the treasury. Kluge 
was held in $2,500 bail. The business 
is owned by Kluge and his two brothers. 

Colored fancies promise to to be ex- 
tremely popular for dress goods this 
fall. Plain materials are growing in 
favor in the larger centers. 

The late managers of the Liebmann 
Co., of Brooklyn, which recently sold 
its big business to the Bauland Co., are 
to try an interesting experiment. They 
will divide a big building into stalls, 
market fashion, and will rent them sep- 
arately, giving small dealers a chance 
to meet the opposition of the great de- 
partment stores. 

The tendency is toward red in every 
direction, particularly in the line of 
wash goods. 

When it comes to designs, the ara. 
besque has the call every time. 

Whipeords are displayed in increas- 
ing variations, some of the two toned 
effects being extremely attractive. 

Unless all signs fail, fancy mohairs 
are to be in brisk request the next few 
months. 

Walter Fletcher has gained W. L. 
Wellington as wool and worsted dress 
goods salesman. 

Catlin & Co. will hereafter represent 
the Riverdale Mills, of Great Barring- 
ton. 

John McArthur, 48, manager of the 
H. B. Claflin Company's dress goods 
department, died a few days ago in San 
Antonio, Texas. He went west for his 
health. 

I. Millman has moved to 327 Church 
street. 

Charles D. Roby, for ten years cotton 
goods salesman with O. H. Sampson & 
Co., has signed with Bliss, Fabyan «& 
Co. to cover Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Late visitors in the market: J. V. 
Farwell, Jr., president of the J. V. Far- 
well Co., Chicago; C. T. Small, Boston 
agent Continental Mills, Lewiston; J. 
W. Allen, treasurer and agent Dart- 
mouth Mills, New Bedford; James C. 
Chalmers, vice president of the Ren- 
frew Mfg. Co., Adamsdale, Mass.; O. 
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H. Alford, Boston, of Bliss, Fabyan & 
Co.; M. P. Donahue, manager domestic 
department Hargadine-McKettrick, Dry 
Goods Co., St. Louis; F. J. Leavins, 
Norwich, Ct., treasurer Bozrahville 
Cotton Co. 

J. M. Mason is meeting with the 
same success in the Vassalboro Mills 
which has been his good fortune at 
Worumbo and Assabet W. Stursberg, 
Schell & Co., selling Agents, have se- 
cured orders enough to carry them 
through to July Ist. Mr. Mason has 
hit the market again this year with the 
Vassalboro and Wilfred cassimeres and 
fancy cheviots, as in 1896. These lines 
possess to a marked degree artistic 
taste combined with commercial value. 


The Threlfall Mule. 


As the character of the work in the 
leading cotton mills of the country tends 
towards the spinning of finer yarns, in- 
terest is naturally aroused in the best 
appliances for producing even and 
economical results. Some of the best 
manufacturers, too, are not willing to 
admit that the recent conversion of 
plants from mules to ring frames for 
spinning medium counts of yarn is a 
wise and far sighted policy, and there 
are not a few of the prominent mill 
men, who, after several years’ ex- 
perience with frames, are coming more 
and more to the opinion that the Lan- 
cashire practice is the best, and that 
better and smoother yarn, and conse- 
quently better looking cloth, can be 
made more cheaply and from lower 
grades of cotton on mules than on ring 
frames. However this may be, the 
rapid development of fine spinning in 
this country, counts from 100s to 200s, 
has caused much interest to be felt in 
the latest and best appliances for spin- 
ning fine yarns. 

We illustrate in this issue the Threl- 
fall Special Self-Acting Mule, which is 
a recognized standard for fine spinning 
in Europe, and of which a very large 
number of £indles have been installed 


for this purpose. This mule is specially 
constructed to spin yarns up to 350s, 
and is fitted with the well known Threl- 
fall Patent Ileadstock, including the 
following motions : 

A motion for drawing the carriage 
out, which is arranged by a catch 
box instead of lifting wheels. A 
gaining motion for altering the 
speed of the carriage without altering 
the roller speed, which is necessary 
when altering the counts and twist. <A 
jacking or ratching motion for driving 
the carriage after the rollers stop, at 
slow speed; this may be varied from 
1-2 inch to 7 inches at will, to suit 
different cottons, and this motion may 
be also varied in speed without altering 
the speed of drawing out, as there is a 
separate change wheel for this purpose. 

There is applied to this self-actor, a 
second speed of spindles whilst twisting 
at the head, generally called double 
speed; this, with the «Hurst” patent 
motion, is never altered, for when sin- 
gle, or spinning, speed is altered,which 
is necessary when changing counts or 
qualities, the double speed is not af- 
fected thereby, whereas in other mules 
the act of altering the single speed 
also alters the double speed in the 
same proportion, and thus a longer 
time is taken for putting in the same 
twist. This advantage is obtained by 
having two rim pulleys, one in front 
and the other behind the headstock, and 
the rim shaft is cut in two with a loose 
pulley between a fast pulley on each 
shaft. The back rim is a small one, 
and drives the spindles when the car- 
riage is coming out, whilst the one in 
front is larger in accordance with re- 
quirements, and acts as carrier when 
the strap is on the pulley on that shaft 
where the small rim is fixed, but be- 
gins to drive when the strap changes 
on to the pulley which is fastened on its 
own shaft, and the small rim then be- 
gins to be a carrier. This change 
takes place immediately after the car- 
riage is changed into jacking or ratch- 
ing motion. 
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When 


cone or friction on each shaft for stop 


two rims are used, there is a 
ing the spindles for backing off, and 
this saves time in bringing the spindles 
when 


toastand. In some cases, even 


spinning 1203 yarn, the speed is in- 
creased to 11,500 revs. per minute when 
twisting. 

The illustration of this mule shows 
the rim pulley at the back of the head- 
stock, but the rim is now put in front 


when only one is used, and besides its 


being more convenient for the piecers 





useful, as it humors itself, as it were, to 
different yarns. 

The backing off motion is driven sep- 
arately by a strap which gives motion 


to the backing off cam, or friction, 
15 1-2 inches in diameter, and being 
made of a special shape it has a great 
control in stopping the spindles easily 
and quickly. 

The copping motion which is used 
with this mule, consists of a short rail 
slides, on which 


working in suitable 


there are separate plates, so that the 


rHE TRELFALL MULE, 


and minders, it is more out of the way, 
and the draft which it causes cannot in 
terfere with the rovings. 

There is also a motion for turning 
the rollers a little when the yarn begins 
to get hard with twisting at the head ; 
this obviates the yarn being twisted 
down at the nip of the roller, and saves 
With this 
motion any mount of yarn may be 


from 1-16 


piecing and prevents waste. 


turned through the roller 


inch to 1-2 inch, and the rollers can 


also be varied in speed, which is very 


cop may be made any thickness, and 
with it the cop bottoms and the chase 
may be varied in length and shape 
easily. 

In the quadrant trough, or slide, is a 
screw, and connected with this is an 
automatic governing motion, which al- 
ways keeps the quadrant nut in its 
proper position, and 


winding. 


> 


ensures correct 
There is supplied with the quadrant 
a nose peg which may be adjusted to 


the smallest nicety with a screw, and 
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also an assistant winding motion on the 
headstock ; this is obtained by having a 
narrow pulley fastened to the rim shaft 
besides the loose pulley, which gives 
motion to the backing off, and by a lit- 
tle simple contrivance the backing off 
strap may be moved from the loose 
backing-off pulley on to the pulley 
which is fastened to the rim shaft, just 
a few inches before the carriage com- 
pletes its inward run, and this giving an 
«xtra impetus to the spindles causes the 
yarn to be wound tighter on the nose of 
of the cop, and makes a firmer cop nose, 
which of course makes it better for 
skewering; further, this motion also 
prevents snarls. 

There is also a motion applied for 
turning the rollers whilst the carriage 
is going in. 

There are three lines of rollers, with 
one or two ends to a boss, but the 
former for good yarns is recommended, 
with a correct weight of middle top 
roller. The single boss, which means 
one end to a boss, top rollers, middles 
and backs, are self-weighted, with dead 
weights to the fronts. 

There is also a specially improved 
system of cap bars, and a system of set- 
ting rollers. The back traverses are of 
tin, with brass eyelets or curls, bolted 
to iron rods, and to the same rods the 
middle traverses are connected, which 
have tinned edges to make them smooth, 
so that the roving will not adhere to 
them. 

The tin roller bearings swivel, and 
are self-adjusting; this causes the tin 
rollers to run lightly, and even if the 
carriage gets a little out of truth, 
through the floor giving way or any- 
thing else, the bearings will find for 
themselves the best position. These 
bearings are oiled at the front of the 
carriage, there being a trough extend- 
ing from the front of the carriage to the 
tin rollers, and this enables oil to be ap- 
plied whilst the carriage is in motion. 
The tin roller shafts are made with 
flange couplings, so that they may be 
taken out without disturbing the tin rol- 
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lers. The carriage bearers are of iron, 
and have adjusting screws for altering 
the bevel of spindles easily. The car- 
riage wheels are turned true, and run 
on well planed slips; the spindles are 
of an improved shape, which experience 
in a great variety of yarns has proved 
to be correct. 

The back shaft is 1 1-2 inches in diam- 
eter, and on it is fixed 8 scrolls for 
each mule containing 1,000 spindles. 
These scrolls are 5 inches in diameter, 
and are thought to be better than the 
large scrolls which are generally used, 
because they make it possible to run the 
back shaft quicker for the same speed 
of the carriage, and this is equivalent to 
making the shaft thicker. The back 
shaft scrolls are all cut true in the lathe, 
and are not sent out with the grooves 
cast in. This insures them to be all 
one diameter, which they ought to be 
for good work. ‘There is also a patent 
scroll band arrangement, which causes 
all the bands to be of the same length, 
and equally divides the work of the 
bands. This makes more room in the 
wheel gate, and the job is strong and 
neat. The bands are all on the floor, 
instead of some being on the headstock 
and on the frame end, and as they go 
round the slips they are not in the way. 
For tightening the bands and squaring 
the carriage, there is a peg in front of 
2ach horse head, which carries the 
scroll band. The back shaft scroll 
bearings are of brass. 

It is claimed that this mule makes a 
stronger yarn with less twist than any 
other, which is of great advantage, as 
it not only increases production, but 
makes softer yarn. 

Altogether it will be seen that great 
care has been taken in arranging the 
details of this machine, there being 
many other points which we have not 
space to mention, and it would well re- 
pay fine spinners, or those contemplat- 
ing additions to their mule plants, to 
look further into the matter. Messrs. 
McKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St., 
Boston, who are the sole agents for 
Richard Threlfall in the United States 
and Canada, would doubtless be pleased 
to afford further information. 




















The Vulcan Roving Can. 


We illustrate herewith a can made 
by the James Hill Mauufacturing Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., possessing 
many points of improvement, showing 
a notable advance in the construction of 
a strong, light roving can. The body is 
of vuleanized fibre, riveted together 
with double clinch rivets, in such a 
manner as to secure the practical effect 
of a stitch fastening, and so firmly put 
together as to make the seams as strong 
as the material itself. The top rim is 








of steel, sprung into place, and very se- 
curely fastened with a strong cement. 
This assures smoothness and evenness 
of surface, and uniformity of size at the 
top. The chief advantages of this can 
are to be found in the strong and light 
construction of the bottom, which is 
of tin, with the star shaped corrugation 
so well known in the regular make 
of this firm’s tin cans. The bottom is 
firmly fastened into the can in such a 
manner that it cannot come out by push- 
ing or pounding. ‘The bottom rims are 


of uniform size, the same as the body of 
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the can, thus avoiding the troubles so 
common with cans which vary more or 
less in diameter. 


A New Cotton Press. 


There has recently been patented a 
new cotton press for the baling of cot- 
ton for plantation use, similar in this 
respect to the baling of cotton by the 
cylindrical process. The difference, 
however, as compared with the latter 
process is that the bale is made in a 
square, instead of a cylindrical form. 
The inventors of the patent are Daniels 
Brothers, Macon, Ga., who have written 
us in regard to it, sending illustrations 
for its fuller understanding. Their idea 
of the invention is to make the bale of 
cotton at the gin house and do away 
with any subsequent compression. 
When the bale made by the Daniels’ 
process is stripped and laid before the 
picker at the mill, it is claimed that it 
will unfold as easily as a bale of cloth. 
While the cotton is being baled, each 
layer, or lap, is pressed by itself, be- 
fore being pressed together. There is 
no cotton box. The cotton, as it comes 
from the condenser of the gin in the 
usual bat, falls onto a belt, or movable 
apron, and is carried to and between 
two iron rollers, where itis rolled into 
a thin sheet, the air being pressed out 
of it during this process. The finished 
bale is four feet long, 18 inches wide 
and 24 inches high, weighing 450 to 
500 pounds. This gives a density of 
about 40 pounds to the cubic foot. 
Bales of this size and shape, it is said, 
will easily load into an ordinary 32-foot 
box car. The bale is bound with ties 
of the usual style. With four gins and 
two presses, it is expected that by run- 
ning from one press to the other, con- 
tinuous pressing ‘can be accomplished, 
so that a bale can be turned out every 
fiiteen or twenty minutes. 


The British House of Commons is 
the only assembly in the world where 
the members are allowed to sit during 
the proceedings with their hats on. 
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COTTON DEPARTMENT. 


Practical Designs for Cotton Cloths. 


JAMES ADAMSON. 


In these days of competition, imita- 
tion in cheaper qualities of well known 
makes of cotton fancies is being much 
sought after, and upon the energy and 
co-operation of designer and manufac- 
turer will the success of the latter de- 
pend. An excellent weave for an imi- 
tation cord or pique effect is given at 
Fig. 1. 

The threads are interlaced in such a 
manner as to cause distinct ridges of 
weft horizontally on the face of the 
cloth, whilst the back presents the ap- 
pearance of a fine crepe diagonal com- 
posed of warp. The advantage this 
weave has over the ordinary pique will 


Re! 


Design 


Pegging Plan 


be at once apparent when it is under- 
stood that it only requires one warp and 
four shafts straight draft to weave it, 
and that every thread in the warp has 
the same number of intersections, thus 
causing a fabric that will weave and 
also wear well, owing to the firmness 
given by the introduction of plain in 
the cloth. To get a good effect in this 
class of cord, it is necessary to weave 
with more ends than picks per inch and 
also to have the weft much coarser than 
the warp. A suitable quality for a 
trial might be made with 96 ends per 


inch of 50s warp and 56 picks per inch 
of 14s weft. 
A different style of cord ground is 


given at Fig. 2, together with draft and 
pegging plan. 

The satin stripes which are drawn 4 
in a dent, give a very good contrast to 
the cord ground, two in a dent, and a 
simple yet neat range of patterns might 
be made successfully with these two 
weaves. It will be noticed that the 
cord weave consists of two plain and 
two floating ends, and the draft is so 
arranged that two plain ends come on 
either side of the satin, thus giving it a 
much bolder appearance than it other- 
wise would have. A _ few suitable 
changes in the number and width of 
stripes in a repeat soon forms a neat 
range of patterns, but in each change 
care should be taken to calculate each 
pattern to have the same average num- 
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ber of ends per inch, both in the ground 
and stripes, so that all may be woven in 
the same reed and appear the same 
quality when woven, which would not 
be the case if the stripes were arranged 
at haphazard, and then a reed used to 
give the average number of ends per 
inch. A good cloth would result if 
made with 64 reed 34s warp, 80 picks 
per inch of 24s weft, although quality 
may be altered to suit requirements. 
There is always more or less of a 
demand for brocades with a cord or 
pique ground, and Fig. 3 shows a 
sketch suitable for working up with a 
ground similar to Fig. 1, whilst Fig. 4 


shows treatment of a portion of it. In 
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designs of this description where there 


figure on a weft ground, it is 


that 


is a weft 


desirable the figure be edged with 
either warp or plain, for unless this is 
attended to, both ground and figure will 


which would 


intermingle, and the effect, 





Fig. 3 


otherwise be good, is altogether lost; 


but where warp effects are introduced, 
the close to the 
edge of the 


is intended to be 


ground may be carried 
The 


woven with 


figure above sketeh 
100 ends 
per inch of 66s warp, and 60 picks per 
inch of 16s weft 

Fig. 6 


might be 


» is a sketch for a satin brocade, 
worked 
The idea, : 


ind up in a good 


many qualities. is it appears, 
is for 100 ends per inch of 60s warp, 


and 90 picks per inch of 42s weft It 





ig 4 


900 ends, 


is complete on but 


sign is too small for some 
be drafted 


number 


might on 


of picks, 


larger. 


proportionate 


the effect would be much 





if the de- 
purposes, it 
400 ends with a 
when 


A 


~] 


very cood result would also be ob- 


tained by weaving with 80 ends per 


inch of 34s warp, and 100 picks per 


inch of 42s weft. The flowers in this 


design should be made to predominate 


by binding with bold twill and satin 
weaves. 

6 is an idea for a small brocade 
effect to 
Fig. 


sign paper, 


Fie 
ig. 


be woven by the dobby, and 


7 is the same as it appears on de- 
together with the draft and 
pegging plan. 

It is only by drafting that patterns of 
this description can be produced on 


dobbies where the limited number of 


shafts to be used is from 16 to 20, or 


the same time, to 
the the draft 


thereabouts, but at 


suecess in loom, 


insure 


i 
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must not be so complicated as to pre- 


vent a weaver with average ability from 


keeping it right. The above sketch 
has been drafted to be woven with 


about 72 ends and picks per inch, warp 
and weft according to requirements. 
Fig. for a 


spotted crepe. 


8 is the working plan 
If this be worked out as 
per plan, a rich warp crepe effect will 


be obtained, whilst the richness of the 

















crepe is enhanced by the weft spot 
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which oceurs at regular intervals. 


Thirteen shafts, V draft, are required, 


and for the purposes of pegging, it will 
the first thirteen 


be necessary to peg 
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ends of design. Cloths of this deserip- 
tion would come in useful for dress 
purposes, for, owing to the peculiarity 
of the weave, when dyed it presents a 
somewhat worsted appearance on the 
face side of the cloth. 





esign 


A novel design similar to the above, 
but without the spot, is shown at Fig. 9, 
and would come in useful as a ground 
for brocades, where a warp crepe effect 
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is desired. It also adapts itself admir- 
ably for being introduced in dobby 
styles, as it is complete on 5 shafts. 
The above ideas may be worked up as 
per requirements, but, for a trial, 70 
ends per inch of 34s warp, and 64 picks 
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per inch of 24s weft, would give a good 
result. For pegging, peg the first five 
ends of the design. 

Fig. 10 is a sketch suitable for 
blouses, shirtings, ete., for the sum- 


mer months, and will give a good re- 


Pig. 7. 





wn" 


sult. The stitch is intended to be made 
with a fast color, whilst the rest of the 
design is made with gray warp and 
weft, as the cloth is intended for bleach- 


ing, which will brighten the color and 
give a smart, clean-looking fabric. 

Fig. 11 is a plan of the same on de- 
sign paper, together with draft and peg- 
ging plan, and the denting will be as 
follows: 
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5 dents 2 in a dent 10 gray. keep in touch with their many and 
( I gray- changing forms. : 

an) ) — red. I do not suppose that there are many 
g «6 Q seus 10 gray. mill managers here who will question 
1 « fisece os 4 se the statement that the most remarkable 
pe ag eee | advance in recent years is the Northrop 
ee ty ; 4 Loom. From the first it has aroused 
: a° + fe re wide-spread interest, which has, by this 
. ss i eats Ui ( , ae red. time, in many men, developed a belief 
21 gray. in its practical benefit and sufficient 
17 - 34 pray. confidence to lead to its extensive use. 
5 Other machinery builders believe in its 

15 dents = 96 ends . 


A suitable quality for the above 
would be an average of 80 ends per 
inch of 42s weft. <A very effective and 
cheap range of patterns may be made 
on the above principle. Fig. 10 is in- 
tended to be made with one color of 
stitch only, but in a range of patterns 
there might be a variety of colors pro- 
viding such colors will stand bleaching. 
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Recent Advancement in Weaving. 


Paper read before the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, April 29, 1897, by 
WILLIAM G, NICHOLS, Clinton, Mass. 

It is related in that amusing book, 
««The Innocents Abroad,” that when the 
guide who conducted the touring party 
exhibited at some place the relics of 
ancient times, he was treated with dis- 
dain and was told thatif he had any 
good, fresh corpses to trot them out, 
as they didn’t care to spend their time 
looking over musty antiquities. I am 
afraid that anyone who attempts to 
treat of advances in weaving, will find 
upon further examination that even the 
most beautiful and complicated products 
of the loom contain no new principle, 
and do not excel in fineness, fabries 
that have been woven very many years, 
and that in the minds of some it may be 
thought guilty of exhibiting as new fab- 
rics, those containing ideas worked out 
long years before. Nevertheless, it is 
not true that we have not made progress, 
for new combinations are produced in 
such rapidity and variety that he who is 
most familiar with them can hardly 


utility also, and are adapting their 
looms to receive it, if desired, later. 
The looms of the Whitin Machine 
Works, Mason Machine Works, Lowell 
Machine Shop, Kilbourn, Lincoln & Co., 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, and 
Lewiston Machine Company are now so 
made. We do not imagine that even 
its promoters believe that it is perfect, 
and that wider experience will not 
modify it somewhat. Very likely the 
mechanical details will be changed a 
great deal, but the main ideas involved 
are practicable, and already other ma- 
chines for accomplishing the same re- 
sults are being put forth, from the At- 
lantic even to the California coast. 

There have been many minds at work 
on some device for changing the shuttle 
instead of the bobbin, and the Crompton 
Loom Works have already for the mar- 
ket, a loom built on this principle, 
which embodies some new ideas and 
some old and tried mechanical move- 
ments for its accompiishment. 

With this, there is shewn an illustra- 
tion of this loom with the shuttle ready 
to change. In this loom, two boxes are 
provided at one end of the lay. They 
may be described as a two cell drop 
box, split in two. The lower one is 
shown at J. It is upon a lifting rod 
(D), and is raised and dropped by the 
two-drop-box motion, essentially the 
same as used on their two by one box 
looms. While the loom is weaving, an 


ordinary shuttle, with a full bobbin of 
filling, is placed in the holder or lower 
half of the two cell box as it is held for- 
ward by the catch (C), where it remains 
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until the filling in the shuttle in use either 
If the filling has 


not run out, the fork, instead of stop- 


breaks er runs out. 


ping the loom, releases the catch ((), 
and sets the box motion in operation 
When the lay comes forward, it receives 
the shuttle holder into the space below 
the shuttle box. While the lay is moy- 
ing backward, the holder is raised into 
the place of the shuttle box, the box 
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shuttle box drops into place and is 
ready to receive the shuttle when thrown 
When 


the holder comes forward it is held by 


from the other end of the lay. 


the catch (C), ready to be filled with 
a fresh shuttle. 

I think that even the superficial ob- 
server will find in our New England 
mills an advance in two directions 


first. toward a greater fineness in pro- 
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SHUTTLE-CHANGING LOOM 


itself is pushed up, and the shuttle 
thrown out of the back, which is open, 
onto the shelf that may be seen in the 
The holder 
having taken the place of the shuttle box 


rear of the shuttle boxes. 


by this time, the loom is ready to pick. 
The new shuttle is thrown across the 
While the 


lay is coming forward, the holder is 


warp in the usual manner. 


lowered by the box motion, the empty 


duction, and, secondly, toward a greater 
variety of organization and complexity 
of construction. Up to within a few 
years, it has been necessary for those in 
need of very fine cloths of even a plain 
weave, to use goods imported from 
France or England; but the close com- 
petition of Southern mills in goods of 
medium fineness and quality, and the 


greater profits in the manfacture of 











finer goods, have already carried us so 
far that it appears as though we would 
very soon 
any fineness needed for practical use. 

There are now a good many mills 
making yarns for weaving, of about 
No. 100, and a few of them nearly No. 
200. I do not know how fine the thread 
mills have been spinning, but I think it 
is only within a year that some of the 
cloth Fall 
River have been spinning as high as 


mills in New Bedford and 
No. 150, and the finest that I am aware 
of at the present 170 
or 175. The been 


able to obtain are organized as follows : 


time is about 


finest I have 

a nainsook warp yarn No. 100; filling 

yarn No. 120; sley, 112; picks, 136; 

weight in 36 inch goods, 10.40 yards 
) 





that domestic 


this has been on 


told 
fine as 


per am 


pound. | 


nainsook as 
sale for only a short time. Swiss mus- 
lin, warp yarn, 120; filling, 160; sley, 
96; picks, 120; weight in goods 36 
inches wide, about fourteen yards to 
the pound. In comparison with this, 
the finest imported goods that I have 
found, are, 220; filling 


warp yarn, 


yarn, 335; sley, 92; picks, 90; weight 
in 36 inch goods, 28.3 yards per pound. 
These goods are woven across the wa- 


The 


have seen has, 


ter upon hand looms. finest cam- 


bric or muslin I warp 
yarn, 160; filling yarn, 210; sley, 141; 
picks, 150: 


13.9 yards per pound. 


weight in 26 inch goods, 


The activity of the print works, has, 
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be able to make goods of 
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no doubt, done a great deal to stimulate 
the production of fine white goods, both 
plain and fancy weaves. The beauti- 
ful, varied, attractive and inexpensive 
lines of goods put out by them has had 
its reflex action upon woven colored 
goods, and, in part, explains the stag- 
nation of the market on these fabrics. 
In colored woven goods, it is possible 
to obtain certain effects and qualities 
not made in printed fabrics. In the 
finer goods, the lightness of weight, 
softer tones, and more delicate shadings 
of color make them much superior to 
but the 


condition of business has been against 


the old, standard ginghams; 


improvement in colored goods during 
the past few years, so that the progress 
in the matter of fineness of texture and 
artistic patterns has missed the incentive 
The fol- 


lowing organization is as fine as any I 


it would otherwise have had. 
have been able to get: warp yarn, 50; 
filling yarn, 50; sley, 90; picks, 80; 
weight in goods 36 inches wide, 6.5 
The famous Ander- 
Ginghams are about 50, 


yards per pound. 
Scotch 
warp yarn; 55, filling yarn; 90, sley: 
90, picks; 

inches wide. 


son 
6.46 yards per pound, 36 


The dull market of the last five years 
has been like the iean kine in Pharaoh's 
the fat kine 
which came up out of the river before 


dream, which devoured 


them; but its result has been a marked 
advance in the direction of novelties in 
fabrics and designs. 

The unprecedented sale of dobbies, 
the greater number of harnesses used in 
them (running up now to 24 or 25, 
where formerly six or eight was a com- 
mon number), the fact that looms are 
now made in such a manner as to read- 
ily receive dobbies or jacquard heads, 
the for novelty 
yarns for cotton goods, evidences the 


and wider demands 
increased effort of designers to produce 
styles which will be attractive, and lead 
to business. 
One of the 


developments is 


most successful of recent 
This 


style of weaving is not new, as occa- 


lappet work. 
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sional samples of it have been seen in 
our markets for some years. It was 
practiced in Dracut, Mass., in 1846, 
and to my certain information has been 
in use in England for considerably over 
a century. However, the sudden de- 
mand for it has brought out various 
machines for producing it in very at- 
tractive goods. Not only have the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works pro- 
duced four different styles of lappet 
looms, but there have been some im- 
ported from abroad. The Mason Ma- 
chine works have made some. 

In the sample, No. 2, we have a good 





lappet imitation of swivel weaving. 
Swivel weaving, in cotton goods, is an 
art not practiced in this county, so far 
as I am aware, at any rate, not in New 
England. Some years ago, two or 
three colored goods mills made some 
unsuccessful experiments in this line, 
and sample No. 2 represents some of 
the work done ; but the complicated na- 
ture of the mechanism and the sad re- 
sults on the warp, in case of anything 
going wrong, caused such low produc- 
tion that it was a failure. 

There are not wanting signs that the 
next move will be in the direction of 
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swivel work. It is not now made here. 
It brings good prices, and there is a de- 
mand for the machinery. The Cromp- 
ton-Knowles Loom Works will soon 
have ready for the market a loom for 
these goods. The lines of imported 
goods for the past two seasons have 
shown some very good samples of 
swivel work. Fig. 3 represents a few 
of them. Fig. 4 shows the back of Fig. 
3. Fig. 5 is some of the work done on 
the new loom of the Crompton «& 
Knowles Loom Works as it comes, un- 
finished, from the loom. This loom 
will be suitable to manufacture the dot- 





FIG, 4. 


ted muslins which are now imported, 
and for which there is a fair, but con- 
stant demand. 

Another form of weaving which has 
been occasionally seen here is whipnet, 
although it has been more in evidence 
during the last year or two than ever 
before. At first glance, whipnets some- 
what resemble ordinary leno, but they 
are much more difficult and intricate. 
Fig. 6 is the most beautiful specimen of 
the art of weaving in white cotton 
goods that I have seen. The count is 
about 100 by 115, and some of the yarns 
must be nearly 200/2 or finer, 
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Fancy weaving has advanced in an- 


other direction during the last few 
years, by the use of various other yarns 
and fibres to work with cotton. Most 


of us remember the so-called swivel- 
silk which had a cotton warp, which 
may be cited as an example. Linen, 
wool, worsted, mobair, silk and tinsel 


are tinding uses in what have _ here- 


FACE, 





tofore been strictly cotton mills, to pro- 
duce dress goods and other novelties ; 
and an apparently successful venture 
is the line of crispene suitings, of 
which the filling is a paper yarn, some- 
what finer than that in use in carpets. 
Another excellent illustration is shown 
in Fig. 7, in which there is a cotton 
warp, a linen fitling and a lappet figure 
in spun silk threads. The popularity of 
the overshot effect in dress goods has af- 
forded an field for 


dress goods made of cotton and worsted, 


unusually good 
and even for those in which the worsted 
But 


shirtings, napped goods, linings, up- 


(?) itself has been made of cotton. 


holstery, etc., have all shown the same 
tendency. 

As various as have been the attempts 
to improve the market for cotton goods, 


so have been the endeavors of the ma- 
chinery men to perfect the mechanism 
for weaving. Various positive shedding 
The Mason 
Machine Works, for instance, are per- 


engines have appeared. 


Messrs. Kilbourn, Lin- 
have 


fecting them. 
coln & Co. a new box motion 
nearly ready for the market. 

The warp stop motion is receiving 
extensive trial on colored work, apart 
from the filling changer with which it 
was first introduced, and it is an open 
secret that we may ere long expect the 
filling battery applied to the drop box 
loom. 

There are a great number of fabrics 
woven on dobby looms with box mo- 
tions, in which the colors in the filling 
change with the harness weave. In 
such weaves, if the box fails to keep in 
harmony with the harness chain, and 
moves the box forward or backward, 
the result is a mis-weave. For exam- 
ple, in a fabric such as I have lately 
been weaving, having a double face, 
with backing filling of blue and face 
filling of white, the back filling may be 
thrown to the face, and spoil the effect. 
Or, in a zephyr having a colored satin 
bar across a plain cloth, the ground fill- 





ing may run over into the satin bar and 
the satin filling into the plain cloth. 
To obviate this, it has been customary 
to work the box motion by a strap from 
the harness levers attached in various 
ways; but these are more or less un- 
satisfactory, and if the harnesses are all 
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needed for the patterns, impossible. 
J. F. Dustin, of Fitchburg, has invent- 
ed an attachment for keeping the two 
motions together and preventing the 
wrong filling being called into the shed. 

A limited market is found for a loom 
heavier, perhaps, than is run in any 
mill represented in this assembly, and 
containing some features not usually 
necessary in weaving machinery. A 
duck loom for weaving cloth ten feet 
wide, and weighing a half ton to the 
hundred yards, needs to be very strong 
and rigid. A Worcester, Mass., con- 
cern has recently shipped to England 
some looms of this class, using wrought 
iron beams for the arch and to support 
the whip-roll. 





FIG. 7. 

While invention has been largely de- 
voted to new devices, there has been for 
many years a more quiet progress in 
machinery building in the direction of 
simplicity, convenience and economy of 
labor and supplies for changes and re- 
pairs. The change which has brought 
larger sliver cans in the card room and 
larger bobbins in the spinning room has 
brought larger beams in the weave 
room and larger space for the cloth roll 
in front of the loom. The Whitin Ma- 
chine Works claim to wind up 800 
yards of cloth. They also put out a 
loom for twill work with the cams at 
the end and outside, after the manner of 
the English. They, moreover, arrange 
to take up one or two picks per tooth of 
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pick gear, to effect an economy of sup- 
plies. 

Both of the common makes of dobbies 
can now be had with attachments for 
producing two different weaves, alter- 
nately, without the long harness chains, 
formerly necessary. I refer to such 
work as towels with fancy woven bor- 
ders, the filling satin bars of barred mus- 
lin, ete. 

In line with all these minor improve- 
ments for convenienee and economy, the 
makers of the Northrop loom are now 
building it for one hand only, so that 
one set of patterns or repairs will do for 
any loom, ¢. e., the shipper is always at 
the left hand, the battery at the right, 
and the pulleys may be at either end. 
They have also adopted a metal cloth- 
roll, obviating any trouble from the 
shrinking or swelling of wood. 


Cotton Yarn Imports. 


According to the report of Consul W. 
F. Grinnell, Manchester, England, the 
exports of cotton yarn and roving to 
the United States from his Consular 
District for the year ended December 
31, 1896, amounted to 1,291,474 pounds. 
Over 420,000 pounds were No. 80’s and 
above. The exports of roving amount- 
ed to 332,996 pounds. The counts of 
yarn chiefly exported were 2-60's (121,- 
000 pounds) ; 2-70's (131,000 pounds) ; 
2-80's (121,000 pounds); 2-100’s (98,. 
000 pounds), According to the statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department for 
the calendar year 1896, the cotton yarn 
importations amounted to 1,585,240 
pounds, valued at $595,709. The com- 
parison between the export figures of 
Manchester and the import figures of 
the Treasury Department for 1896 can 
be only approximate. At the same 
time they are instructive, showing that 
much the larger portion of the imports 
come from about Manchester. ‘The 
average ad valorem rate of duty on 
these importations for 1896 was about 
40 per cent. 
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Colors in Fabric. 


THOMAS RL. ASHENHURST 


Continued from April 


When combining colors in masses 


one thine will be observable, viz 


that the best effects are obtained when 


the colors are moditied or subdued, and 


colors in their fulness used only in 


small quantities, or in other words for 


light effects pale or broken colors on 


the one hand, or colors subdued by 


darkness on the other, and life or vi 


vacity given to the whole by small 


flashes of bright colors. In these com- 


binations the quiet effects are obtained 


by the more or less neutral colors as 


brown, olive, grays ete., which answer 
the same purpose, though not so per- 
fect as the mixtures in the second class. 

The question arise 


may naturally 


from this, that is, to what extent so 


called pure colors may be combined, or 


} 


e combined with 


that «all 


what colors may 


each other. If the dictum 
colors is intermediate between light and 
darkness” be accepted it is safe to say 
that any two colors may be combined 
provided that one is sufliciently light 
and the other sufficiently dark and in 
such quantities as to produce a proper 
balance of light and shade. It is ab- 
solutely untrue to say that any two cer 
tain colors may not be combined. Re- 
duce them to a proper degree of light 
and shade in relation to each other, and 
use them in proper proportions and any 
When 


colors are subdued or broken up there 


two colors may be combined. 
is opportunity afforded for the display 
of the subtleties of light and shade and 
the contrast of colors without the risk 
of fatiguing the eye by the constant ten 
dency to create what is known as the 


successive contrast; and consequently 
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the sensations by looking upon such a 
composition is not only more pleasura- 
ble but ean be induleed for a longer 
period than when full colors are used. 

That the presence of white has a ten- 
dency to intensify the laws of simul- 


taneous contrast, or to make more evi- 


dent the change in color, or, if one so 
cares to express it, to facilitate the op- 
be demonstrated 
Take a 


ber of sheets of colored paper, cloth. or 


tical illusion, may 


easily and completely. num- 


samples of wool roving or tops; lay 
upon each color a portion of black and 
without waiting to see what change 
takes place either in the character of 
the black or the quality of the color, as 
the eye would be fatigued by the pro- 
cess, lay a thin sheet of pure white tis- 
sue paper over the whole so that the 
colors are seen through the tissue pa- 
per only, and there is at once a com- 


plete transformation: the color of the 
ground is reduced by the white, but the 
black becomes a distinet color, that laid 
upon red becomes a bluish green, the 
character or quality of the green vary- 
ing with the quality of the red. Upon 
green the black becomes a purple, up 
on blue it becomes a yellowish brown, 
upon purple it becomes green, and up- 
on yellow a blue; in each case, of 
course, the quality of the color assumed 
by the black varying with the quality 
of the color upon which it is laid for a 
cround. 

This is unmistakably an optical illu- 
sion and not an inherent quality of the 
which 


colors themselves, but it is one 


must always occur when colors are 
mixed with white. 

l'o prove this in the practical appli- 
cation of the mixture of fibres, take 
black 


slubbing 


some and colored wool in the 


and mix them together, or 
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mix them in the earding, the black will 
simply have the effect of reducing the 
tone of the color, and that in a degree 
proportional to the relative quantities 
used. Now take a portion of the mix- 
ture so made and add a small quantity 
of white and compare with the original 
mixture. Make another blend with the 
white slightly increased in quantity and 
it will be seen that the black absolutely 
disappears and assumes a distinctive 
color until a point is reached where the 
white dilutes the color to such an ex- 
tent that its power of creating the con- 
trast is exhausted when the black be- 
gins to reassert itself as the natural 
contrast to the white. In this fact of 
the laws of simultaneous contrast creat- 
ing optical illusions lies one of the 
createst secrets of success in the blend- 
ing of colors, and the more thoroughly 
this phenomena is understood by the 
blender the greater the probabilities of 
his success. 

So far I have dealt with the laws of 
simultaneous contrast under certain 
conditions only, and of the modifying 
influence of white, more especially in 
its interference with black, but it must 
also be understood that when mixed 
with what are commonly spoken of as 
pure colors, such as red, yellow, blue, 
orange, etc., and without the presence 
of another color or black, there is also 
a modifying influence, and that, unfortu- 
nately, is always in the direction of re- 
ducing the quality of the color, or it 
may be described as the destruction of 
the quality of brightness. Take any of 
the bright colors upon which the black 
has been placed and cover them with 
the tissue paper and there is at once a 
destruction of brilliancy of color. The 
same would take place in a mixture of 
fibres. The effect is altogether dif- 
ferent from juxtaposing white with col- 
ors, and therefore it is necessary for 
the textile colorists to beware of these 
modifying influences, otherwise he will 
probably suffer previous disappoint- 
ments in the result of his combinations. 


Whenever fibres are mixed, this de 
struction of color or brightness must 
take place; but when colored threads 
are being combined, either by twisting 
together or in the process of weaving, 
the destruction does not take place in 
anything like the same degree, and the 
larger the masses in which the colors 
occur the greater the opportunity of 
one color enhancing the value of 
another. 


follows that strict attention 


Then i 
must be paid to the several conditions 
of modification which oecur in blending 
or combining colors in fabrics, and also 
that some regard must be had for what 
are sometimes called the mental effects 
of colors. 

In regard to this there is probably 
no better basis than that_laid down and 
adhered to by some of the ablest writ- 
ers on colors, viz :—Ist, that color may 
be reduced toa shade by the admixture 
of black; 2nd, that it may be reduced 
to a tint by the admixture of white ; 
and 3rd, to a tone, or changed in hue by 
the admixture of another color. That 
the admixture of black with color in 
minute particles, such as pigments or 
fibres, will lower the tone and give the 
effect of darkness, is practically self 
evident, and, in fact, will produce the 
effect in many cases of a totally differ- 
ent color. That white will lower the 
tone of a color, though producing what 
we call a tint, is evidenced by the use 
of the tissue paper, or by the mixture 
of fibres or pigments ; and that the hue 
of a color may be changed by the ad- 
mixture of a small quantity of another 
color may be demonstrated by the 
blending of either fibres or pigments. 


Science and Practice of the Construc- 
tion of Woven Textures. 


F. BRADBURY. 


The establishment of a system upon 
which fabrics may be properly con- 
structed without having to resort to a 


large series of experiments will be a 













distinct gain to designers and manu- 
facturers. By the proper construction 
of a fabric is meant that all the essen- 
tial features and characteristics of any 
given texture are fully and clearly 
developed. 

The importance of the construction of 
woven fabrics is seen in the fact that a 
considerable number of such textures 
would be totally unsalable if they were 
not properly constructed. ‘This would 
be but the utterance of a truism were ii 
not a fact that many woven textures 
now on the market are anything but 
perfect structures, whieh is due to mis- 
chievous imitations with a view to 
cheapness. A manufacturer who knows 
how to construct a perfect fabric, can, 
if he desires, build an inferior one to 
suit the convenience and requirements 
of customers who want cheaper fabrics. 

The object of these articles is not 
only to explain the science of cloth con- 


struction, but also to demonstrate that 


all the best and most perfectly con- 





structed fabrics agree with such scien- 
tific principles, which latter | am able 
to establish after having made a series 
and analyzed a considerable number of 
woven textures of most varied types. | 
do not mean to say that all perfectly 
constructed fabrics have been purposely 
so made, as many are the result of con- 
tinued and varied experiments, whereas, 
by the aid of scientific principles, the 
sume results might have been arrived 
at immediately. Many designers build 
all their new cloths on the basis of old 
ones, for which purpose they arrange 
in a tabulated form a series of sets, 
together with suitable numbers or 
counts of warps and weft yarns and 
design. 

The following are examples of suit 
able makes of cloth for worsted suitings 


in the cassimere twill. 
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Ends per inch Vos. or Counts « Vo. « 
in Loom Worsted Wary Wert 
40) 2/16 1/3 

44 2/20 1/10 

4s 2/24 1/12 

j2 »/28 1/i4 

# 2/32 1/16 

60 2/36 1/is 


From the foregoing it will be observed 
that the sets increase in fineness four 
threads per inch. Many makers find it 
convenient to adopt this method of 
keeping stocks of sets of healds and 
reeds. It is also evident that the two- 
fold yarns inerease in fineness in the 
sume ratio as the sets, whilst the sin 
gle only increase in the ratio of 1 to 2. 
fhis relative variation always holds 
vood for all designs of similar structure 
and with relatively the same number of 
intersections of warps and weft threads. 

Other examples of special types of 
cloth have necessarilly to be arranged 
upon similar lines and referred to when 
a new type of cloth is required to be 
made. The following is an example of 
a typical 13-end corkscrew design made 
from 2-36s worsted warp containing 
84 ends per inch and 1-18s worsted weft 
containing the same number of picks 
perinch. ‘There is obviously a consid- 
erable difference in the setting of this 
fabric as compared with the twill worsted 
having the same counts of yarn as given 
in the previous tables he reason for 
this is due to the structure of the de 
signs employed, which will be dealt 
with more fully at a later stage; but 
sufficient has been said here to indicate 
the necessity of Compiling a considera- 
able series of tables for each type of 
cloth. Of course, where a manufacturer 
only makes two or three kinds of cloth, 
the compilation of a few tables is not a 
very difficult matter. 

Ihe chief factors to consider in the 
production of a properly constructed 
fabric are: weave, or method of inter- 
lacing, diameter, or thickness of yarns 
employed, together with the relative 
bending powers of the warp and weft 
threads, and in a minor degree the 
quality, elasticity and strength, and the 


amount of twist in the materials used. 
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The strength of a yarn is represented by 
the amount of force which it is capable 
of resisting up to the breaking point. 

The elasticity of a yarn is represented 
by the amount of strength and regain 
to which it can be subjected. It will 
therefore be obvious that a fabric may 
be constructed with relatively more 
threads per unit of space in proportion 
as the strength and elasticity increase 
within reasonable limits. 

Twist is put into yarn to increase its 
strength, but not necessarily its elas- 
ticity e. g., a lea of 2-36 yarn contain- 


ing 13 turns per inch has an average 
resistance of 624 pounds, and its elas- 
ticity indicates a stretch of 24 inches, 
while another lea of 2-36 yarn, contain- 
ing 19 turns per inch, shows a resistance 
of 65 pounds, but its elasticity only in- 
dicates a stretch of 2 inches. 

The quality of any wool is repre- 
sented by the counts to which it will 
spin, which is governed by the length, 
fineness, strength, elasticity, waviness 
and mechanical structure of the fibre. 
All these in a greater or less degree ex- 
ercise a modifying influence upon the 
diameter or thickness of the yarn, 
which, as previously mentioned, is one 
of the most important points to be con- 
sidered when treating of the construc 
tion of fabrics. Before producing a 
new cloth it is nececsary to consider to 
what purpose it is to be subsequently 
applied. In some cases the fabric must 
be firm and smart in appearance; in 
others it must be soft and full in the 
handle, which means a corresponding 
looseness in the setting; in others the 
fabric must be open in texture, as in 
the case of gauzes, some tapestries 
and decorative fabrics. Since woven 
fabrics consist of a series of threads 
arranged in one direction, and a 
second series which run _ crosswise 
and interlace with the first, it is 
very necessary to know the diameter 
of the threads in conjunction with the 
weave and relative bending powers of 
warp and weft in order to correctly de- 
termine the number of threads which 


can naturally be arranged side by side 
of either warp or weft in a given unit 
of space—the most rational unit being 
one inch. Several methods have been 
adopted for the purpose of determining 
the diameter of yarns. I have little 
hesitation in stating that it is scarcely 
possible to formulate a principle which 
will apply to all yarns and which is ab- 
solutely correct, and yet it is possible to 
establish a system which will be sufli- 
ciently accurate for all practical pur- 
poses. 

‘Lhe first method, which is old and 
somewhat crude, consisted in selecting 
a series of cloths which were considered 
to be satisfactorily constructed, and 
then, knowing the number of warp 
threads plus intersections of the weft 
threads in the full width of the piece, 
the average diameter of the threads 
were obtained; e. g., a finished canvas 
cloth, 56 inches wide, is woven on the 
square, t. e., it is produced with the 
same number of ends and picks. It is 
made from 2-448 worsted warp, and 
contains 2800 threads of warp. As- 
sume that it is required to determine the 
average diameter, or the space which 
each warp or weft thread occupies in 
this fabric, such a diameter to be used 
as a basis for determining those of 
others to which we shall refer later 
Now since the design is what is com 
monly known as a canvas, melton or 
plain, the number of intersections of 
weft threads are therefore equal to the 
number of warp threads, or vice-versa. 
rig. 1 is a section across the warp 
Then the total number of units in the 
full width of the piece=2800-+-2800 
5600, and 5600—56 (inches wide)— 100 
threads or diameters per inch. There 
fore the average diameter of a thread 
of 2-44s worsted equals 1-100 part of an 
inch. It will be observed that this 
method altogether ignores the angle of 
curvature, which, excepting in some 
few cases perhaps, cannot be prudently 
disregarded. Further, the result of 
this method depends entirely upon the 
judgment and selection of what consti- 
tutes a satisfactory cloth, which may 
or may not be good. The system is 
therefore unreliable. 


(To be continued.) 
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Finishing Fancy Worsteds. 


In the finishing of this class of goods, 
rapid strides have been made of late 
years; in fact the advance has been so 
marked that the higher class worsteds 
rival in finish anything which comes 
from across the big pond. The burling 
and mending has received so much at- 
tention in these columns that it is not 
necessary to again enumerate them, 
and this brings us to the first operation 
of importance in the finishing process, 
the fulling. The tendency to make these 
goods in the loom, while one of great 
utility seems in a measure to be aban- 
doned on the finer grades, and the 
voods are generally laid a little wider 
in the loom now than used to be the 
case, thus making some pulling neces- 
sary to get them to the proper width. 
As we have always argued in favor of 
potash soaps, we cannot refrain from 
again mentioning the subject. To give 
the best effects, nothing but potash 
soaps should be used on these goods, 
for the softening qualities of this soap 
are decidedly far ahead of the soda 
soaps. The fulling mill should be 
fitted with two pipes for cold water, 
one on each side, situated so that a 
stream of cold water can be projected 
onto the goods just before they enter 
the rolls, say between the friction and 
throat plate. Of course if there is pro- 
vision made for the water to enter the 
mill, there should also be made provis- 
inn for its leaving the mill. After the 
goods are soaped, they are run until 
they are up in width without any friction 
or trap. The soaping must be carefully 
guarded so as not to have the goods too 
wet. As soon as the goods are up in 
width, a couple of pails of warm water 
in which some pearl ash has been pre- 
viously dissolved is thrown on the 
voods, this water being between 90° and 
100° F., not any warmer, and this 1s 
followed by the opening of the cold 
water pipes to let the stream onto the 
goods. A 11-2 inch pipe should be 


amply sufficient, and if a good head of 
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water is at hand, an inch pipe would 
answer. ‘The goods are run thus until 
the soap is pretty well washed off, and 
they are then taken to the washer 
Now the goods have had all the treat- 
ment in rope form good for them, and 
in the scouring any further roping, as 
is the usual style, is detrimental to the 
goods. Therefore the open washer 
must be employed on them, that is, a 
washer where the goods are run opened 
out their whole width. These washers 
are generally provided with a stretch 
roll or bar to keep the goods from 
wrinkling. For a scouring liquor we 
use a small percentage of potash soap, 
and add strength by the use of pear! ash. 
rhe liquor should not be heavy, and 
about 1 1-2° B. in strength. Put about 
six pails of this liquor into the washer, 
and let the piece run in this for about 
fifteen minutes. This liquor is then 
drawn off and a warm water bath given 
for ten minutes, followed by the final 
rinsing in cold water for about fifteen 
minutes more. The goods are ther 
taken to the extractor, and after being 
extracted are dried. Back burling is 
now in order, and after that the pieces 
are taken to the polishing machine and 
given aS Many runs as are necessary 
to thoroughly raise all fibre, after which 
they go to the shears. From the shears 
they go to the sanding machine and are 
given a run or two there, and then re- 
turned to the shears for final shearing 
When this has been satisfactorily per- 
formed, the specking is in order, and 
after that the brushing and inspecting, 
when they are ready for the press. In- 
stead of running the goods through the 
press as is customary, we depart from 
the general rule, and give them only a 
slight pressing and wind them on rolls 
as they come from the press. We have 
some sheets ready, and wind these 
around the rolls, securely tying the 
ends. The next step is what is termed 


dry steaming 


g, and this is a very bene- 
ficial process For this operation a 
hollow iron cylinder is used, holding 


about four or five pieces, and after 
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these are put in, standing on end with- 
out touching each other or the sides of 
the cylinder, the cover is carefully 
fastened down. Dry steam is then 
turned on and left on for a few minutes, 
when it is turned off, and after a few 
minutes the cover is removed. When 
the goods are sufficiently cool to handle, 
they are taken out and stood on end for 
about an hour. They are then unrolled 
and sent to the press again, where they 
receive the regular pressing. A severe 
steaming is required after pressing to 
remove the glaze and get the stiffness 
out of them, which is due to the steam- 
ing and pressing after. When this has 
been carefully done, the goods will be 
in the very best condition for the 
market. (3 


[Translated for TEXTILE WORLD. } 


The Finishing of Fine Dress Goods. 


Fine dress goods are finished in the 
following manner: When the fabric 
comes from the loom, it is first care- 
fully burled and then given to the 
crabbing machine which contains two 
rollers around which the fabric may be 
passed. After it has passed the vat 
with hot water, it goes to the first pair 
of rolls, which act with pressure, and 
runs upon one of them. When one 
piece or two pieces are wrapped in this 
manner, they are run back through the 
vat with hot water and around the other 
pair of rolls. This operation is re- 
peated twice or three times, and essen- 
tially contributes to imparta good body. 
The fabric is then run around a wooden 
roll, that has been put in, and is left to 
get cold. This treatment is for the 
purpose of partly loosening the hard 
twist of the yarn. After cooling, the 
fabric is carefully washed in the rope 
washing machine; better, however, is 
a well constructed breadth washer. In 
the manipulation in the rope washing 
machine, special care must be paid that 
the pressure rolls be not too severe, 
and that the fabric does not assume 
wrinkles. It is next carefully washed 
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and dried, which is effected either in 
the tenter or drying machine. When 
drying in the tenter, the fabric must be 
stretched sufliciently tight in breadth to 
take out all the wrinkles. It is then 
pressed and dyed. Fine dress goods 
are generally dyed in one bath, and this 
operation must be performed as quickly 
as possible, so that the color may be 
nice and bright. These fine worsteds 
are chiefly dyed with acid-dyeing 
colors, and preferably those that fix 
equally and level upon the fibre. As 
the greater part of these dress goods 
are worsted in the so-called «‘mixed” 
colors, fine gray, etc., the dyer must 
be very careful in the choice of the dye 
to be utilized. The fabric is after dye- 
ing washed either in clean water or 
with an addition of Fuller’s earth; it 
is then wrapped upon the steam-luster- 
ing drum, steamed for 10 to 15 minutes, 
and left to cool, It is next passed 
again through clean water, and dried 
in a suitable way. 

To impart a better feel to the fabric, 
a little finish consisting of gum traga- 
conth, semen psilli (flea-seed), etc., is 
added to the last water bath. Care 
must be had to dry these fine woolen 
goods always with sufficient tension in 
breadth. With correct tension the 
fabric preserves its natural elasticity 
and the texture of the weave remains 
clear. Finally, the fabric is pressed 
warm once or twice, or passed through 
a proper finishing machine. The fine 
dress goods are mostly of tightly twisted 
worsted wool, and have no. nap. 
Should the yarn have become too slack 
by the different operations, so that the 
surface is hairy or wooly, the fabric 
must be clipped once or twice in the 
shearing machine, to restore the smooth 
appearance. 


Bad Practices in Marketing Wool. 


Wool growers are disposed to take 
advantage of every opportunity to in- 


sert in their fleeces extraneous matter, 
in the hopes that it may pass undetected 
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on the part.of manufacturers. ‘This is 


prevalent among growers wherever 
they may be found, and is not confined 
to any.particular country. ‘The practice 
is a common one in this country, and 
has been more freely indulged in here 
than anywhere else. Examples of this 
kind were quite conspicuous in the wool 
exhibits at the World’s Fair, at Chicago, 
where handsome fleeces were found to 
have inside of them even such articles 
that 


bulky and show 


as starch boxes, in order they 
feel 
not expecting that the fleeces would be 
The fact 


that the fleeces were opened and the 


might weight, 


opened by the examiners. 
contents discovered, created a consider- 
able amount of ill feeling, at the time, 
towards the judges. The only remedy 
seems to be through organizations of 
The 
matter has recently been taken up in 


wool dealers or manufacturers. 
relation to English wools, and the Brad- 


ford Chamber of Commerce has seen 
fit to take action concerning practices 
which prevail in some parts of that 
kingdom, in connection with the wind- 
ing and getting-up of wool, especially 
the former, which applies more to the 
insertion of dung locks and other sub- 
stances in the fleece. Notwithstanding 
the illegality of anything of this kind, 
upon which damages can be recovered 
through the courts, complaints of these 
defects have been reported of English 
wools that come to the American mar- 
kets. One bad practice that should be 
avoided, if possible, is the use of tar 
for marking or the treating of sores on 
sheep, as it is impossible to eliminate 
the tar in the process of manufacture, 
where it causes great trouble and loss. 
So far as the employment of tar for 
marking sheep is concerned, it is 
thought that the necessity of using this 
substance will soon be done away with 
by the use of an ingenious machine 
recently invented for branding sheep in 
the face. 
complaint on the part of manufacturers, 


This is no new subject for 


but talk and fault finding do not seem 
to have the least effect toward curing 


the evil, as can be readily attested by 
going through the lofts of any large 
examine the fleeces 
Now that 


established — in 


wool dealer and 
there is a 
New 


York, it is to be expected that some- 


piled up there. 
wool exchange 


thing will be done to correct the wrong. 


Australian Wool Clip, 1896-97. 


According to recent advices from 
Mort & Co., wool brok- 


ers, Melbourne, giving a review of the 


Goldsbrough, 


Australian wool trade for the season of 
1896-97, or for the year ending Febru- 
ary 28, 1897, the past season has been 
a period of great disappointment to a 
large number of wool growers in that 
country. At the beginning of the sea- 
son the statistical position and the pros- 
pects were particularly favorable for an 
improvement in prices, and much was 
anticipated in this direction. For a 
brief period this was realized, but was 
swiftly followed by a reaction, under 
which prices receded considerably be- 
low the level of the early months of the 
year. The chief sources of confidence 
were the decreased production of the 
Australian clip and the activity of the 
United States 


goods at the commencement of the year. 


demand for wool and 
While the actual shortage of Australian 
wool proved scarcely as large as it had 
been anticipated, it was so substantial 
that but for the absolute collapse of the 
other factor it is doubtful if this antici- 
pation had led to any undue enhance- 
The relationship of 
the United States again proved of dom- 


ment of values. 
inant influence. 

The total sales of wool in the three 
principal markets ,—Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide,—for the season ending 
February 28, 1897, amounted to 767,340 
bales. This represented over 50 per 
cent, of the probable total clip, not in- 
cluding that of New Zealand, which is 
estimated as amounting to 350,000 
bales, making the total clip for all of 
not far 1,800,000 


the colonies from 


bales. 
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Of the wool sold by auction in Mel- 
bourne during the season, 80 per cent. 
was Merino and 20 per cent crossbred. 
Ninety-two per cent. of the Merino wool 
was greasy, 7.5 per cent. scoured, and 
one-half per cent. washed. 

Of the wool sold at the Melbourne 
auctions, 13.1 per cent. was shipped 
direct to the United States. There was 
exported to the United States 3.8 per 
cent. from the Sydney sales, and 4.5 per 


cent. from the Adelaide sales. 
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The Western District of Victoria pro- 
duced a clip in 1896 rather more yolky 
than usual, but maintaining in other re- 
spects its high standard of excellence, 
the color, quality and depth of staple 
being of the highest order; in some 
instances, however, the staple was a 
little tender. Gippsland wools also 
carried more yolk, but showed an im- 
provement in color and staple. The 
Wimmera and Northern Victorian wools 


were thin in staple as well as somewhat 
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SHEEP DISTRICTS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Believing that our readers would be 
pleased to know the different locations 
of the sheep ranges in Australia, we 
present herewith a map of our own 
showing such ranges and the locations 
of the principal stations. With the aid of 
the map, the following remarks concern- 
ing the 1896-97 clip will be more clearly 
understood and appreciated, as it is from 
this clip that our manufacturers are now 


being supplied. 


earthy, and of rather unattractive ap- 
pearance, but burr was less than 
usually conspicuous. With many of 
the smaller growers in all parts of the 
Colony there is still evident a want of 
care in skirting and packing. From 
New South Wales, Eastern Riverina 
wools were less attractive, from a 
buyer's point of view, than usual, being 
much more weighty in yolk, and per- 
haps hardly as staply. Central and 
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Western Riverina were scarcely as 
showy in appearance, and were fre- 
quently tender in staple, but burr was 
less prevalent. The Lachlan wools 
were fine, ut rather wasty and short ; 
Northern wools dry and fine, but 
rather dusty and earthy; while those 
from the Western Division again showed 
the effects of drought in an impover- 
ished staple and general earthiness. 
(Queensland wools from the Mitchell 
District were light in condition, of good 
color, and fairly free from seed; but 
Western and South-western clips were 
poor, earthy and wasty. 

The season’s clip that is marketed at 
Sydney, as a whole, has varied consider- 
ably ; difference in condition and growth 
were noticeable even in the same dis- 
trict, the climatic infiuences suitable or 
unsuitable to a satisfactory growth of 
staple having been somewhat irregular. 
In the Northern and North-western areas 
this was particularly apparent, as some 
clips bore evidence of an unfavorable 
season, a tender, perished and dusty 
staple, resulting in an unsightly appear- 
ance, and, from a manufacturing stand- 
point, a depreciated article. Others, 
notably from the direct Northern and 
North Central Districts, had every ap- 
pearance of having been grown under 
more favorable conditions, the early- 
shorn wools especially showing a full- 
ness of growth and soundness of staple 
throughout the entire fleece. West 
Central clips were below the standard 
of previous years, and proved disap- 
pointing, for although the usual quality 
was maintained, there was a want of 
brightness and excess of yolk that de- 
tracted from the general appearance, 
tenderness of staple being also too often 
present. From Liverpool Plains the 
production was fully up to the average, 
a good, bold staple in bright, healthy, 
sound condition characterizing the out- 
put of this district. Upper Hunter 
wools were rather short in the staple, 
and carried a full proportion of yolk. 
From Mudgee the clips were, on the 


whole, better grown than in the pre- 


ceding year, and retained their usual 
style and quality, though they were 
wanting in brightness, partly a conse 
quence of their heavy condition South- 
ern clips showed great diversity, some 
being bright, fine, and of fair growth, 
whilst others were wanting in appear- 
ance, tender and short in staple, and 
though more free from burr than usual, 
suffered to some extent from an in 
sufficiency of yolk. From Goulburn 
the wool was, as a rule, sound and 
bright, carrying an ample supply of 
yolk, the leading clips from this district 
showing their accustomed high-class 
style and quality. New England wools 
were generally sound in staple, though 
grown as usual, and carried 


not so well 
plenty of condition. Monaro wools 
were more burry than usual. Whilst 
some of the principal clips have main 
tained their usual position as to quality 
and soundness of staple, others showed 
a discoloration of the tip from the black 
soil dust on the lower lands. From 
the more hilly parts the staple was not 
of such deep growth, and showed weak- 
ness in the first-grown portion of the 
fibre, though as bright as in previous 
years. 

As regards the condition of the clip 
that is marketed at Adelaide, the wool 
has not reflected the severity of the 
drought as much as might have been ex- 
pected. In most cases it was shorter in 
staple, thinner grown, and with less yolk 
than usual; but the quantity of tender 
wool was not as great as from the hard 
season was feared. Clips from the far 
interior pastoral country were very 
earthy as a rule, but those from nearet 
districts fairly clean, though lacking the 
robustness of a good season. From the 
best rainfall districts the production was 


quite up to the average. 


—Next to gold and diamonds, wool is 
the most important of South African 
exports, and upon its value in the 
European and American markets, Colo- 
nial pastoral prosperity or adversity 


closely depends. 
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KNITTING DEPARTMENT. 


The Knit Geods Situation. 


There is a better, a much better, a 
very much better, tone in knit goods 
since my last report a month ago, al- 
though the improvement has by no 
means been equally divided. In fact, 
the inequality in the division of trade is 
the most noticeable thing in surveying 
the market. Notwithstanding the in- 
creasing demands, most mills were 
probably never in worse condition fi- 
nancially. Their credit is at a very 
low ebb, with small prospect of better- 
ment. Of course, the trade is loth to 
admit this fact, but admit it they do in 
private. The more conservative are 
quite solicitous thereat. Underwear, 
as is natural at this time, is reiatively a 
good deal livelier than hosiery. Dupli- 
cate orders for underwear are coming 
in rapidly and much earlier than last 
year tomost houses. Indeed, the books 
of one big concern show that it is four 
years since business has been equally 
satisfactory at this period. Further- 
more, the demand for fine goods has 
taken a sudden upward turn; and by 
fine goods in this connection are meant 
the best that can be produced, regard- 
less of price. To the flattering crop 
prospects can be ascribed much of the 
improved feeling. There have been 
heavy snows throughout the West the 
past winter, which have left the ground 
well soaked and in prime condition for 
g yield of all products. Fleeces 


have seen such competition that they 


a bi 


have gone down toa point where pro- 
fits are infinitesimal. Next year some 
of the larger houses will avoid handling 
fleeces, as far as possible, believing 
that they can put their effort in other 
directions with better results. Impor- 


tations are extra heavy, of course, be- 
cause of the tariff legislation. Lots of 


French balbriggans are coming in; 
vastly too many to suit domestic manu- 
facturers. Still there is a tendency on 
the part of many large retailers to push 
the foreign goods as little as_ possible, 
realizing that they will cost too much 
when the Dingley bill goes into effect. 
The increased demand the past few 
weeks has not been stimulated in the 
slightest by tariff talk. Merchants, 
when that argument was brought up, 
have answered it by merely saying that 
if they had to pay more, they would 
get more for the same yoods. ‘The 
people who have been ‘‘in it” the last 
few weeks, have been very much ‘in 
it,” having sshogged” the best part of 
the trade, if inelegant expressions are 
ever allowable. It is hard for most 
folks to realize how economical the 
great inass of people has been obliged 
to be. Orders have, in consequence, 
been kept down to positive require- 
ments, with the result that only fine 
goods have been carried over in any 
quantity. In the larger cities, particu- 
larly in New York, where the year’s 
volume of business is sure to reach 
about so much, the pinch that has been 
put upon the people has not been fully 
comprehended. It is the fall require- 
ments from these smaller centres that 
have largely given business such an im- 
petus as it now possesses. One of the 
department managers of as large and 
old a house as there is in the trade, 
controlling the output of a dozen mills 
in Pennsylvania and New York, said to 
our representative last week: ‘+More 
than half our mills are sold up on their 
product for the entite season and we 
haven't a single establishment that is 
not ahead of its orders last year at 
this time. ‘The better grades of goods 
are being called for more frequently 


than for a long period. Indeed, one 
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mill making the finest grades is proba- 
bly the busiest of the lot. I have 
found only one factory man, in making 
a tour through the northeastern terri- 
tory, that is an exception to the rule of 
improvement, and if the truth was 
known, neither the management nor 
machinery of that concern is up to 
date.” The East is relatively in much 
better shape to buy goods just now, 
but decided confidence is felt in the in- 
creasing ability of the West to buy. 
The last week in April brought a brisk 
demand for hosiery to some concerns, 
one house doing twice as much during 
the period mentioned, as it did for the 
previous poriton of the month. Peo- 
ple have a habit of ignoring their 
wants for such things as hosiery, etc., 
until after their needs for the Easter 
raiment that is exposed to view have 
been satisfied. There is another story 
to be told regarding some mills that 
did not strike the market right and 
hence have been floating around hope- 
lessly in the trough of the sea, but it is 
so sad that it had better never be 
related. 


Designing in Hosiery Manufacture. 
JAMES H. QUILTER. 


Continued from March. 

One of the most popular introductions 
of recent years in connection with the 
hosiery trade, is that of the production 
of designs upon hose and other gar- 
ments, by a series of small eyelet holes 
productive of lace effects and of a kind 
of ventilated fabric. ‘This system of 
producing eyelet holes, has been in 
vogue from the year 1763, but the 
principles of producing the same to- 
day are vastly different to those at that 
time. Though it was deemed possible 
to produce such designs on hand frames 
by a hand method, it was never found 
practical upon rotary frame with auto- 
matic machinery attachments, until 
within the past few years. Upon cir- 
eular frames such fabrics were prac- 
tically impossible of production, until 


a few years ago. I propose to deal 
with this system of designing in its two 
most recently introduced forms, viz., 
upon circular fabrics and upon fashion- 
ed articles by purely mechanical means, 

Upon circular machinery a difficulty 
presented itself in the fact that to pro- 
duce the design it required the absolute 
removal of certain loops from their 
respective needles, in such a way as to 
leave such needles so they could be em- 
ployed at the next course to be pro- 
duced. As already explained, it was 
well known how to rid a needle of its 
loops by pressing of such loops, but 
the nature of a knitted fabric is such 
that a loop so pressed off will not re- 
main in its position, but tends to un- 
loop, and so, instead of producing a 
small hole only, makes a long string of 
straight threads, or practically unknitted 
loops. ‘This being the case, it was nec- 
essary to follow the old original princi- 
ple of protecting such a loop from un- 
ravelling, by replacing it when removed 
from its own needle on to one adjoining, 
thus giving a double loop to that needle, 
while the needle from which it was 
taken remained employed only for the 
time being; for at the next course the 
thread, being again laid upon the 
needle the loop so formed became at 
once the old loop to be knocked over at 
the next course, and that needle again 
brought into knitting an ordinary 
frame-worked knitted loop. It is this 
removing of a loop from one needle to 
the adjoining one that presented the 
difficuly of producing this fabrie upon 
circular frames, as the ordinary 
methods adopted in the case of 
fashioned goods were not according 
to the principles of these machines. 
Other means had to be devised to do 
this and it is these that have been lately 
introduced in connection with the cir- 
cular spring needle machine that I in- 
tend to review in this article. 

It will be seen that novel as it is, the 
principle of designs as previously ex- 
plained in connection with tuck pressers 
are still carried out but in different 
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mathods of application. This has been 
most successfully carried out upon the 
French system of circular frames. as in 
these the needles lie horizontally around 
a needle ring from the centre of which 
they radiate. I do not propose here to 
treat upon the system of forming the 
loop as in ordinary knitting, but only 
that position relating to the removal of 
one loop from its needles to an adjoin- 
ing one, and this in such a way so as to 
form any set design that may be pre 
viously made on designing paper after 
the methods adopted in designing for 
circular tuck work. 

The only method adopted upon these 
machines, so far as I know, is that in 


which the needles, from which the loop 
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is to be removed in order to produce 
the hole, is moved underneath the next 
needle. So that at this particular time 
there are two needles, one above the 
other. The loop on the upper needle 
of the two, can, by this position of the 
needles, be subsequently moved along 
the stem of the lower needle, so that 
one loop becomes stretched, as it were, 
over two necdles, being divided over 
the two and hanging over each partially. 
The upper needle then requires to be 
pressed to throw off the half loop re- 
maining on this needle, leaving it void 


of its loop. ‘The loop now hangs upon 


the lower needle, the needle that was 
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the upper needle being now employed, 
and so producing a hole at this point of 
the fabric, but the lower needle must 
retain not only its old loop but the one 
it has taken and must therefore not be 
pressed at the same time in order that 
it may retain the two loops now upon 
it. 

Those readers who have carefully 
followed these articles on designing, 
will readily understand the method of 
procedure in order to carry out the 
principle explained in the accompany 
ing drawing. They will also under- 
stand the method and rules to be ob- 
served in order to so cut the pressure to 
press off any required loop in the reyo- 
lution of the frame, the same changing 
in the next course as may be desired to 
produce the pattern. Fig. 1 shows 
four needles, numbered 1, 2, 8, 4; No. 
2 having being so moved as to be 
brought under No. 3 in order to remove 
the loop from that needle onto the No 
2 needle. This moving of the needle 
is effected by a kind of tuck presser 
wheel, but of different cut as shown at 
Fig. 2, so that on working over the 
needles as they revolve, needles 2 and 
3 enter one space and so become 
pressed under each other as shown. 
The same being the case at needles 6 
and 7, and 9 and 10, while needles 1, 
4, 5,8, 11 and 12, retain their ordinary 
position so as the wheel is cut in the 
manner shown; sO can any two needles 
be brought into position required. The 
rules for cutting this wheel being on 
the same principle as explained for the 
cutting of ordinary tuck  pressers, 
the number of nicks in the wheel be- 
ing divisable into the needles in the 
frame. 

Having got the needles in position as 
shown at Figs. 1 and 2, the revolving 
of the frame takes the fabric past a 
push-back iron, similar to those usually 
used on bearded needle circulars for 
taking the newly finished loops to the 
stem of the needles after being knocked 
over. By this pushing back of the 
loops, the loop on No. 3 needle (Fig. 
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1) has passed onto needle No. 2. No 
3 needle loop extending over both 
needles. while No. 2 needle has the 
part of No. 3 loop as well as the whole 
of No. 2 loop. The loops now come 
to an ordinary tuck presser, which is 
cut to press those loops having only the 
half loop upon them, as explained at 
needle No. 3 This being pressed off 
leaves that needle employed and the 
loop entirely hangs these upon needle 
No. 2, which has 2 loops instead of one 
During the pressing of this cut presser 
there is an ordinary knocking over 
motion going on the solid part of the 
presser, pressing on No. 3 needle, as 
its loop is landed and knocked over. 
While the other needles are being mis- 
pressed, these looms are simply brought 
to the needle head under the beards, all 
being taken back, previous to arriving 
at the next feeder While the needle 
that is employed receives again the 
thread aud commences knitting, those 
needles having the double loops knock 
them over, and ordinary knitting takes 
place. 

l'o produce a given design, the ordi- 
nary designing paper is used. The de 
sign is made according to the needles 
in the frame; the first presser wheel 
cut to press together the two needles, 
the one patterning, and the adjoining 
one and the presser wheel of the same 
size, is so cut to press on those needles 
where holes are to occur and misspress 
the remainder. So many different 
patterns are produced, not only with 
figured designs as fancy work, but in 
set designs to make a kind of ventilated 
fabric, to be cut up into undershirts, or, 
as the writer has seen, overshirts with 
collars, pockets, ete., for cycling 
cricketing or other sports, in light 


fabrics, white or colored. 


In regard to vegetable fibres other 
than cotton, the more nearly cylindrical 
they become in structure, the more 
lustrous they are; this is notably the 
ease with the ramie fibre, which ap 


proaches silk in its degree of lustre. 


Reminiscences of Sewing Machine Trim- 
mers. 


Vil. GIBBONS FRAME. 


Ilaving described the various forms 
of trimmers, and given the substance 
of the claims in the bottom or principle 
patents, it will be noticed there were 
no bottom patents claimed for a pair of 
rotary cutters for trimming, and above 
all forms of cutters, it would seem that 
a pair of rotaries would be the most ef- 
ficient, for the reason that the cutting 
edges would be constantly changing 
the edges rolling past each other, hay- 
ing a tendeney to keep both edges 
sharp, if properly tempered—and the 
motion easy—the cutting edges ad- 
vancing similarly to the blades of 
shears or the rotary seroll. ‘There is a 
great advantage of the cutting edges 
constantly changing. Thus, if a pair 
of rotary (round) dise cutters, say, one 
inch in diameter, were used, there would 
be over three inches of eutting edge. 
So if a sewing machine was making 
sixteen stitches per inch, there would 
be made forty-eight separate cuts be 
fore the same point came in contact 
with the goods to be cut. 

The writer bas applied two such dise 
cutters to a looping machine (and for 
which there is no patent), and found 
them to produce very satisfactory re- 
sults. As has been formerly stated in 
this paper, the best looping was done 
ly raveling, I could make no other 
claim for the cutters, than that they 
were the best of any form, in my judg- 
ment, yet applied to a looper. Yet 
some manufacturers prefer to have 
trimmers on loopers. If they do they 
van have them, if looping is done in the 
following manner: Run on, cut with a 
pair of hand shears and brush; then 
the trimmer with the brush attachment 
would seem to be practically the same 
thing, and should cost less. 

Perhaps the principle reason there 
are no bottom patents on rotary cutters 
for sewing machines proper, is the 


trouble to get the bottom cutter in the 
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proper place without interfering with 
the feed mechanism of the machine 

There was one fairly good rotary 
with the double disc, patented by Wim. 
Beardsley of Boston, Mass., but never 
came into extensive use. In that de 
vice the lower disc was the smaller of 
the two, thus throwing the most of the 
work on the bottom cutter. To makea 
pair of rotary cutters, a ood way is to 
secure a first class article of tool steel, 
make them about 1-16 inch thick, true 
them up, make them slightly concave, 
harden and temper to a dark purple, 
erind them on the cutting edge until 
perfectly true, leaving a level on the 
edge of about five degrees, and then 
set, allowing them to lap about 1-16 of 
an inch. 

Every person who has anything to 
do with trimmers, have ideas of their 
own, but the experience | have had 
teaches me, that any form of knife or 
cutter is better for being ground con- 
cave. They cut longer and keener, and 
are ground quicker and straighter, 
without improved or elaborate grinding 


dey wes. 
Imperfections in Knitting. 


It yoes without saying that overseers 
of carding should be men of ability, 
who properly understand their calling, 
with a thorough knowledge of different 
crades of stocks and the various methods 
of preparing such for the first process 
of working: but whatever method is 
adopted it should be Cone very care- 
fully to insure good results of the dif 
ferent mixtures, either cotton wool or 
waste. This must be done in the mix 
ing or picker room, and if it is not pro 
perly done here, bad results are sure to 
follow. Itis impossible to give explicit 
directions, as the conditions vary so 
much in different mills and even in dif 
ferent parts of the same room where 
there is not ample accommodations 
This is one of the things that often tries 


the skill and ingenuity of overseers. 


Too tight or too slack draft on the 
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mule will make imperfect yarn, and a 
machine not properly squared with the 
roller beam, one end moving in ahead 
of the other, striking the bumpers, 
bounding back from the roller beam, 
making twists in the yarn (if the speed 
is high) nearly every stretch, will re- 
sult in imperfect goods, which the knit- 
ter cannot avoid; and the best thing to 
do with such yarn is not io use it. It is 
necessary on all spring needle frames, 
to spin the yarn as soft as it will wind 
and knit well The knitter is not 
always to blame for imperfections, for 
it may occur from a lazy or careless 
spinner letting a heavy, or it may be a 
double end, pass by which the finisher 
tender might not have seen. 

Another fault of spinners is the pick 
ing up a soft end of roping and pieceing 
it, making a large soft thread measur- 
ing 6 feet or more which will make a 
rowey streak, one-half or more around 
the frame. Still knitting overseers are 
not free from blame for rowey cloth, 
for if a feed should accidentally get 
moved a trifle, it will surely make it, 
aud knitters should have their eyes 
open; and overseers may think because 
the frames are running right when they 
look at them, that they will remain so, 
but such is not always the = case. 
Knitters should be careful of drop 
stitches, for they are a source of great 
trouble to the examiner, and if they 
should occur frequently may spoil many 
varments Should vertical streaks or 
lines which may come from loose 
needles in the lends be discovered, re- 
move them. All needles should be 
examined before being put into the 
frame Another cause for lines, is a 
barbed needle. Sometimes the point 
vets deubled up and the lower part 
stunds at right angles to the upper part. 
This may proceed from a bad blade in 
the luiding wheel or setting the same 
ut an improper angle. Remove such. 


OLD SUPERINTENDENT. 


Experiments are being made to in- 
troduce the cultivation of ramie and 
agave in the Congo region; and so far 
they have met with some success. 
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Grosser’s Knitting Machinery. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the new improved Grosser six sec- 
tion full automatic power knitting ma- 
chine for plain, striped or jacquard 


fancy pattern gloves, mittens, wrists, 


golf hose, ete., made by Arthur Muel- 
ler, 754-760 Lexington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. ‘This machine consists prac- 
tically of six single machines arranged 
in sections, each workiny fully inde- 
pendently of the others. All the six sec- 





tions can be of different needle gauges, 
but all must be of the same width of 
needle bed. All the sections are ar- 
ranged to work entirely automatic; no 
handwork is required by the person 
tending, and on account of this one girl 


is fully sufficient to care for the entire 


OVED 6-SECTION KNITTING MACHINI 


GROSSER’s IMPI 


machine. Taking into consideration 
the steady running of the machine on 
account of its full automatic construc- 
tion, as all regulations, changings, etc., 
are done by the machine itself by means 


of chains, it will have the ten-fold pro- 
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duction of a single hand machine, and 
only one hand is required to tend the 
whole plant of six machines, provided 
straight work is made, thus allowing 
each section to be used for a different 
kind of work. 

This six-section machine runs at a 
speed of 32 revolutions a minute, and, 
as the machine works automatically, 
there is no loss of time for any chang- 
ings and manipulations in the work. 
Every manufacturer can easily figure 
out the production this machine will 
have. It makes a ribbed and very 
elastic fabric. Striped work can be 
done automatically in two or three col- 
ors. The machine produces ribbed 
figured web, and any two or three 
colored jacquard pattern design can be 
made by means of cards, as in a jac- 
quard loom, in an unlimited variety. 

To enable quick delivery, Mr. Muel- 
ler keeps on hand such a six-section 
machine for gloves, mittens, wrists, 
ete., as herein illustrated and described. 
All six sections have 12 1-2 inch width 
of needle bed, and are in the following 
needle gauges : 

1 machine cut 4 1-2 needles to the inch, 
3 machines cut 5 needles to the inch, and 
2 machines cut 6 needles to the inch. 

Total 6 sections. 

The machines have short carriage, 
and each section is provided with three 
yarn carriers and automatic changing, 
automatic stop motion and automatic 
take-up. ‘The whole machine of six 
sections will cost about $1900, delivered 
f. o. b., New York. A machinist is 
furnished on application to set the ma- 
chine up, and put it in running order. 
Full stock of needles, parts, etc., al- 


ways on hand. 

This new and _ eflicient machine, 
being a very large producer and a great 
labor saver, will cheapen the cost of 
production to a very great extent, and 
it is to the special interest of every 
manufacturer to look into the advan- 
tages of this high developed machine. 


—You do not get consumers through 
the mints. You get them through the 
factories. 
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Defects in Hosiery. 


Of the many important points that 
have to be observed in a hosiery fac- 
tory, not the least important is that re- 
lating to the length of the articles being 
made. ‘Take hose and half-hose as an 
example. We find a recognized length 
of leg as compared with that of the 
foot. ‘This comparison bears a similar 
ratio through all the different sizes. 
The difference between one size and 
another being but small, any variation 
from such size often causes consider- 
able trouble. We are inclined to think 
that this variation is greater on some 
kinds of goods than on others. 

It is not proposed to deal with the 
lengths here, but rather to show the 
effect this has during the after process 


of finishing, making it almost an im- 


g, 
possibility to get the hose or half-hose 
to look anything like a shapely article 
This fault is one that more particularly 
needs attention, because it is one that 
can seldom be altered, and also shows 
itself so apparent to the purchaser. No 
matter what grade of quality an article 
may be, nothing tends to make the 
same more eyeable than a good shape 
and finish. Therefore, on the other 
hand, though the article may be of 
good material and workmanship, it is 
spoiled if, at the end, it presents an ir- 
regular, unsightly appearance. 

Two defects occur, and they are both 
disastrous, that of being either too short 
or too long. As mentioned, each size 
has recognized proportionate parts, and 
as most of such goods are boarded, the 
boards used are made exact to such 
proportions, therefore, if finished goods 
do not fit these boards properly, they 
must become distortioned in some way. 

These defects are shown in the ac- 
companying sketches, Figs. 1, 2 and 3 
showing those that are applicable to 
half-hose, and Figs. 4 and 5 those ap- 
plying to hose. 

Fig. 1 shows a half-hose shape, as 


used for the pressing of these articles 


Line a a is the point where plain fabric 
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and rib top should come in a properly 
sized article. If they are too long they 
appear as shown at Fig. 2, the plain 
part extending beyond the line aa. In 
Fig. 3, where they are short, then the 
defect is even worse, as the rib itself is 
pressed out of shape by the wide part 
of the leg at bb. Besides these points, 
if the foot is short, the heel is liable to 
be pulled out of shape, or, if it is long 
it allows the heel to get too high, but if 
the heel is kept in position the surplus 
fabric must be creased at some part or 
other of the foot. 


Fig. 4 shows « board used for hose, 


the line a@a@ regulating the length. If 
i 
| | a 
| a 
} M2 | 
} \| ; B 4 r | 
1 | 





the article is too short, and an attempt 
is made to increase its length, then the 
top forms a bow appearance, shown by 
the dotted line, and nothing is worse to 
the general appearance than this defect. 
If these goods are fashioned, the posi- 
tion for same is as shown at b, Fig. 4, 
and not as at b, Fig. 5. The same re- 
marks relating to feet and heels apply 
equally to hose and half-hose. Unless 
goods are fairly accurate as to size, the 
faults referred to cannot be avoided; 
hence the necessity for very careful 
attention. —[ Knitters’ Circular. 


[Advance report to the Textile World 
American Cotton at Shanghai. 
Consul Jernigan writes to the State 


Department that about two years ago 
the China & Japan Trading Co. im- 


ported fifty bales of American cotton 
for Shanghai mills, to be used in the 
manufacture of the finer grades of cot- 
ton yarn; but there is no demand for 
such yarns, and the cotton then im- 
ported has not been entirely used, and 
very little, if any has since been im- 
ported. 

In Japan some mills are using Amer- 
ican cotton exclusively in making the 
finer grades of yarn. In China the 
mills confine themselves to making 10’s, 
14’s and 16’s. Occasionally there is a 
demand for 18's, but this is a decided 
exception. But if finer yarns should, 
later on, be made, American cotton will 
be used, as neither the Chinese nor 
Indian cotton will do. 

American cotton is shipped to Japan 
by the Pacific line, and landed at Kobe 
(Hiogo) at twenty-two Mexican dollars 
per picul (133 1-2 pounds). At Shang- 
hai it was sold at sixteen taels per 
picul. Indian middling cotton is sold 
here at 14 taels per picul, but the 
poorer grades, which are mostly used 
in the manufacture of coarse yarns, are 
sold, at 10 to 11 taels per picul. 

The estimated importation of Indian 
cotton for the past six months is 5000 
bales, and this is due in part to the diffi 
culties between the mill runners and 
the Chinese cotton merchants. 

American cotton seed has been 
planted in this section, but the result 
has not been satisfactory, and this is be- 
cause the seed has not been given the 
same test it receives at Home. The 
Chinese cotton farmer sows cotton seed 
as the American wheat farmer sows 
wheat seed. The cotton ridges are 
made wide as our wheat ridges, and the 
seeds are taken in the hand and _ scat- 
tered broadcast. In consequence, the 
cotton plants are too thick, and the 


bolls never mature. If the American 
cotton seed were given the same test as 
is given it at home, the product would 
be far more favorable, but when the 
finer staple of cotton is raised, the Chi- 
nese mills will supply the demand for 
the finer cotton goods not suppiied by 
the United States and Great Britain. 
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POWER DEPARTMENT 


Oo. R. YOUNG, M. E., Editor. 


The Elmira Boiler Explosion. 


Ancther of those mysterious disas 
ters known as boiler explosions, is 
that which occured at Elmira, New 
York, Monday, March 29th, at 4.45 
A. M., the scene of the accident being 
the power house of the West Side 
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shook the houses to their very founda- 
tions, and started hundreds of resi- 
dents from their beds. 

On rushing to the doors it was found 
that the cause of the disturbance was 
located at the Street Railway power 
house, as dense volumes of steam 


were seen rising from the same. The 





1HE ELMIRA EXPLO3:!ON 


Street Railway Co,, located on College 
Avenue, 

Few people in that vicinity were 
awake, except the Street Railway em- 
ployees, and the first apprehension 
they had that something extraordi- 
nary had occurred was a sound not 
unlike that of an earthquake, which 


whole roof of the rear half of the enr- 
tire buiding was completely torn 
away, and on either side, opposite 
what had been the boiler rooms, were 
vreat rents in the walls. 

William Jones, assistant superin- 
tendent of the road, was soon on the 
scene, and with the assistance of a 
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number of employees and others, 
worked his way over piles of brick, 
the 


boiler-room, where he found the body 


mortar and demolished cars, to 


of fireman Frank Albro, who was pro- 


bably instantly killed, nearly every 
bone in his body being broken. In 
the same room was also found the 
engineer, Phillip Kaufelt, who had 
come on duty only fifteen or twenty 
minutes previous to the explosion. 
Although unconscious and badly in 
jured, Engineer Iauifelt was not 
dead, and was immediately taken to 


his home, 
The 
St. Railway Co. 


the West Side 


located 


power house of 


was about 


two and one half iiles from the cen- 


tral portion of the city. The build 
ings, which were of substantial brick 
construction, consisted of the main 


building, which contained the engine 
nnd boiler room, a car house adjoin- 
build 


located 


ing the north wall of the main 


and another house 


about 50 feet south of the main build- 


ing, car 
ing. 

‘The station was equipped with three 
& Sons 
feet in 
tubes. <A 


of 10” steam pipes was placed along 


Payne tubular boilers, each 


live diameter, containing 78 


four-ineh duplicate system 
the front and rear of the boilers, pass 
ipg to the engine room under the floor. 
counected to the 


125 h. p.. 


The mains 


ences 


cousisted of two and one 


200 ho p., of the Bates-Corliss pattern, 

The boiler nearest the engine room 
was the one which caused the dam 
age. Investigation showed that it had 
civen away very close to the middle 
cirth seam, the lower sheets being 
found near the Erie trestle, a few feet 
from the dead fireman. The upper 
half with the tubes attached had torn 


its way through the south wall of the 


engine room, the car room ad 


“Across 


joining, demolishing two vestibale 
cars in its passage. then through the 
the build 


ing, and some 69 feet into an open lot 


solid outside north wall of 
beyond, where it had plonghed up the 
feet. Be 
feet 
and broken 


cround to a depth of three 
fore it for 


ther was a trail of brick 


several hundred fur 


mortar, as though it had been shot 
from a huge cannon. 
The three walls of the 
from north to south were entirely de- 
molished, and lying about the build- 


ing in all directions were broken tim- 


boiler room 


bers, twisted rods and bent plates. 
The roof of the power house and car 


houses were torn off and sent flying 


through the air in all directions, while 


huge planks torn from their fasten 


ings were hurled with such force 


against the new car house, some fifty 
feet that they 
through its roof as though it were paper. 

Just what caused the explosion will 


distant, crashed 


probably 
It could 


negligence of 


always remain a mystery. 


resulted from 
the 


men 


have hardly 
the 


employed 


owing to 
when the 
will be 


men, 
System 
change watches, and it noted 
that the engineers changed but a few 
minutes before the explosién occurred. 
The watch al 


engineers coming on 


ways look very carefully to see that 
those going off have left a certain 
amount of water in the boilers, and 


The 
compared in 


figures be- 
the 
ence of both watches when the change 


certain pressure on. 


ng carefully pres- 
is made. 

the night engineer, 
had turned over the plant to Engineer 
Kaufelt 
the 


Frank Sexton, 
minutes before 
had 
started for home after comparing the 
the 
pounds. 


about twelve 


explosion occurred, and 


Pressures on boilers, which was 


ninety This is probably an 


other case where a hidden defect un 
der the lap of the seam weakened the 
extent that it 


pressure. No 


plate to such an could 


not sustain the 
for the 


men by 


blame 
attributed to the 
the railway 


accident is 
Supt. Cole, or 


company. 


Within present South African sheep- 
there are climates as 
Italy. Holland 


In some parts the 


raising areas 


diverse ns those of and 


Ereland 


is rich and the country well watered ; 


herbage 


in others it is so peor and the soil is so 
arid that if seems marvellous how sheep 


can exist at all there, much more thrive. 
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A Voltage Regulator. 


The economical and eflicient opera- 
tion of a plant of incandescent electric 


lamps involves the nice adjustment of 
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factors, are on the one hand, the life of 
the lamps, and on the other hand, the 
power consumed in operating the lamps 

The life of a lamp is favored by mak- 


ing it a great watt consumer 


A lamp 





two opposing factors which enter as 
items of expense. As one item is in- 
creased in any given case the other is 


decreased and vice versa. These two 


























using four watts per candle power has 
a much longer life, other things being 
equal, than a 2 1-2 watt lamp, but the 


power used makes it expensive to oper- 
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ate. And on the other hand a 2 1-2 
watt lamp when subjected to fluctua- 
tions of voltage, becomes expensive in 
the item of lamp renewals. Close regu- 
lation is important for any lamp, but 
when the low watt lamp is used, it be- 
comes an all-important factor in econ- 
omy. The high watt lamp is necesarily 
expensive in the item of power, and the 
low watt lamp is also expensive in item 
of lamp renewals when the regulation is 
poor. But the low watt lamp combined 
with perfect regulation is the perfection 
of economy with incandescent electric 
lighting. A good voltage regulator is 
the urgent demand of the times, and this 
demand is fully met by the one illustrated 
herewith which the Belknap Motor Co., 
of Portland, Me., are now putting on the 
market. This regulator is a magnetic 
device, and acts very promptly. It is 
essentially a field rheostat whose opera- 
tion is entirely automatic, the moving 
of the rheostat arm being accomplished 
by the action of a working solenoid, 
which is determined by an auxilliary 
solenoid operating a set of contacts that 
control the admission of current to the 
sections of the working solenoid. The 
working solenoid is differentially wound, 
and is composed of four distinct coils, 
two of which have a small continuous 
current flowing through them in me- 
chanical opposition to each other. The 
contacts close the circuit of one or the 
other of remaining coils, and so neu- 
tralize the action of one of the continu- 
ously acting coils. This manner of 
connecting secures arise of magnetism 
in the iron core of the solenoid when- 
ever a break occurs at the contacts, and 
so avoids any injurious sparking at the 
contacts that would naturally occur by 
the magnetic discharge of the core. 
The arrangement completely neutralizes 
the induction discharge, and no indue- 
tion spark can occur. 

The entire work of the auxiliary 
solenoid is to move a lever arm with 
contact attached through a short space 
of say one thirty-second inch, and a very 


slight change of voltage is sufficient to 


do this. It is often desirable to have 
the voltage at the generating station 
rise a littl&with the load so that it be- 
comes greater than the voltage at the 
distributing center where it remains 
constant with changes of load. This 
result is aimed at in the compound 
winding of the generators, but, in most 
cases is far from securing the result de- 
sired on account of the changes of 
speed, which no compounding of the 
generator can compensate for. The 
compounding of the auxiliary solenoid, 
however, secures the desired result un- 
der all conditions of speed or load, and 
a plain shunt wound generator becomes 
just as effective as a compound wound 
generator. 

The energy consumed in this regula- 
tor is too small to be taken account of. 
The operation of the large working 
solenoid only requires the use of 60 or 
70 watts of energy, and the rheostatic 
part of the device is concerned only 
with the current in the shunt winding 
of the generator, which, as is well 
known, is only a very small percentage 
of the output of the machine. So that 
the regulator may be operated on a ma- 
chine of 150 k. w. with an extra ex- 
penditure of energy not exceeding 1-4 


horse power. 


Chalk Talks. 


MEAN EFFECTIVE PRESSURE. 


Tue indicator diagram has now be- 
come almost as common in the engine 
room as the omnipresent oil can, and 
engineers are realizing the necessity 
and benefit of the same. 

With the advent of the indicator 
diagram, comes the question of how 
to figure the mean effective pressure 
shown in it, or the M. E. P. as it is 
usually called. 

There are many ways of computing 
this; but for ease, simplicity and 
accuracy, there is nothing to-day that 
equals the planimeter, which gives 
the M. E. P. instantly on being run 
over the card, and these instruments 
are now to be purchased at such a low 
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figure that they are certainly withiu 
the reach of any engineer. 
Occasionally, however, there seems 
to be reasons why other methods of 
computing the mean effective 
should be known, 


pres- 
sure and in re 
sponse to numerous requests, the fol- 
lowing method, or what is known as 
the use of “ordinates”, is given. 


The 
tion, 


word ordinates in this connec 


means “even spaces” or divi 


sions. In other words the card is di 
vided, by lines a given distance apart, 
into a number of even spaces. 

As is well known, the indicator card 
shows the pressure exerted on the pis 
length of the 
stroke, aud by dividing the card into, 


ton during the entire 
say ten, spaces, and adding the com 
bined pressure at these ten points, an 
the 
be found by dividing the sum by 


average for whole stroke would 
ten. 
or ease in making this division, ten 
spaces are generally used and are 


enough for practical use, though of 


course the finer the diagram is divid 
ed up, the more accurate the compu 
tation, But if extreme accuracy is re 
quired, a planimeter should be used. 
The easiest way in which to divide 
a card into ten equal spaces is a mat 
ter of opinion, some place a rule diag 
onally across the card and point of 
the spaces, others use a rule placed at 
the bottom 


of the card, as shown in 


Plate, opposite, and mark off the spaces 
short guiding lines. 


witl 
After the guiding lines are marked 
the amount of 
the 
cach space, by measuring the distance 
This 


ways, but 4s 


olf, ascertain pressure 


excrted at a point in centre of 
from the bottom to the top line. 


may he done in many 


every indicator outfit to-day is equip 
ped with seales, or should be, the use 
of a the 


as shown by the height of the card, is 


scale in measuring pressure 
the general practice. 

Take a seale corresponding with the 
used in the indicator, 
measure the distance from the bottom 


spring and 
line of the card to the top in the cen 
tre of cach space. In other words if a 
50 seale is used, the card would show 


fifty pounds for every inch in height 


from the 
the card. 


bottom to the top lines of 
If a 40 scale, then it would 
pounds for every inch in 
and, the being divided 
into fortieths, the number of pounds 


be forty 
height, scale, 


pressure is easily seen by counting 
the divisions on the scale. 

The pressure as found by the scale 
should be added to 
gether (sce plate) and the sum divided 


by the 


in each space 


number of spaces used, which 


will give the mean effective pressure 


of the card. 
In cxample 1 the 


found bs» 


total 
adding all the 
Iienis was 326 pounds, this divided by 


pressure 
measure 
ten, the number of 


ordinates, gives 


32.6, which is the mean effective pres 
sure, 

An easy way to divide by ten is to 
point off one figure and leave the M. 
Kk. I’. in decimal form, it being much 
easier to use in computing the horse- 
power, 

When a 


ing engine, shows a loop below the 


card from a non-condens 
atmospheric line (see example 2,) it in 
that all 


loop is a 


dicates pressure shown in 


such a loss, or negative, 
pressure, and the sum of all pressures 
found in the ordinates in such 
shculd be 


these in positive space. 


space 
deducted from the sum of 
As the mean 
effective pressure has been lessened 
by the force required to overcome the 
resistance shown by the loop. 
total 

found in the positive space ordinates, 
is 218. the 16 


found in the negative space below the 


In example 2 the pressure 


Subtracting from this 
line, we have 202 for the total number 
of ordinates. Dividing this by 10, the 
nuluber of ordinates, we have as a re- 
sult 20.2 Ibs, mean effective pressure. 

Another used is 


method frequently 


to take a strip of paper and measure 
the 


tively, which will give the number of 


height of each ordinate consecu 


inches pressure shown in all the ordi 
nutes, then multiplying the results by 
the number of spring used, and divid- 


ing by the number of ordinates, the 


menu effective pressure is given in 


pounds. Ivor instance in Example 1 


the combined measurements of the or 
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dinates i inches would be 8.15 inches, 
this multiplied by the number of 
spring used (40) would give 326, which 
divided by 10 would give 32.6 Ibs., 
mean effective pressure, 


Wasting Oil. 





One of the most prolific sources of 
waste in any power plant is in oil, 
and the amount of money annually 
thrown away by indiscriminate use of 
lubricants is enough to appall the or- 
dinary owner of power plants. 

The first thought of the engineer is 
io keep the bearings cool at any ex- 
pense, and in his frantic efforts to do 
so at times, he not infrequently uses 
an oil that does little if any good, 
and trusts in the quantity used to 
keep the machinery running. 

The oil bills come into the office and 
are paid because the treasurer thinks 
oil is a necessity. It hardly occurs to 
him that, at least, half the expense 
inight be prevented if a little judg- 
ment was used. 

An over use of oil is not only a 
source of expense, but it also causes 
an engine room to become well nigh 
unfit to work in. 

No engineer who is worthy of the 
name, will allow his engine and room 
to become oilsoaked if he can prevent, 
and any owner of a plant must realize 
that if his engine room is reeking 
with oil he has thrown away the 


money that makes it so. 


Again, where the engineer by con- 
tinous labor keeps the oil wiped up it 
not only wastes the oil, but also the 
waste used, making not only labor for 
the engineer but an added source of 
expense. 

If this is true regarding the engine 
room, it is equally so throughout the 
fastory on lines of shafting and places 
where heavy bearings are used, and 
any owner,or an engineer who has the 
best interests of his plant at heart, 
will be glad of anything which will 
give him a thorough practical solu- 
tion of the oil problem. 

The advent of grease as a lubricant 
solved the problem in a measure, until 
it was found that certain brands of 


grease could not be depended upon. 
To be sure there was not the disagree 
able waste and filth of oil thrown all 
over the place, but a lubricant must 
be something which could be depend 
ed upon to keep the bearings cool. 

After years of experimenting there 
has come upon the market, not a 
grease, but a lubricant which, by a 
thorough test under the most trying 
conditions, has shown to the engineer 
and power user that he can avoid all 
the unpleasant features of an oil soak- 
ed engine and room, and with half the 
expense formerly incurred for oil, can 
have his bearings run cooler than 
ever before. 

Thus the saving of money paid for 
lubrication is effected, and the dis 
susting feature of a filthy engine 
room and any anxiety of the engineer 
concerning hot boxes are eliminated 
at the same time. 


Aid For Technical Education. 


The Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art, of which the 
Philadelphia Textile School is a depart- 
ment, has a bill before the Pennsylva- 
nia legislature asking for the appropri- 
ation of one hundred thousand dollars 
for the two years beginning June Ist, 
1897. 

It is to be hoped that the petition will 
be granted. In this connection it should 
be remembered that Pennsylvania has 
only a bi-ennial legislature, and this 
amount is for two years, making it 
$50,000 per year. As the ordinary ex- 
penses of the institution are considera- 
bly more than this sum, it does not 
seem too much to ask as an aid in carry- 
ing on its purposes for over 700 hundred 
pupils and a staff of nearly 30 teachers. 
Even with this amount from the State, 


it will be no more than what is necessa- 
ry to keep the establishment going. 
It would be greatly regretted should 
the work of the institution be crippled 
for the want of help of this kind, of 
which it stands so much in need. The 
usefulness of the textile school will be 
greatly impaired unless the State comes 
to its assistance in this way. 
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Dye Recipes for May. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 
the TEXTILE WORLD. The Supplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 
recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully wade, and it is the aim to show shades 
which sre of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 
demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 page pamphlet, in convenient form for preser 
vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE WORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Recire No. 65. 
Lilac on Cotton Varn. 
Lilac on 1001bs. unbleached cotton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 


4 oz. Direct Fast Brown B. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co. 
77 William St., New York. 


8 lbs. Common Salt. 

4 lb. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at 140° F.; bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Direct Fast Brown B with a three 
per cent. dyeing, produces a fine, full 
and rich shade, and is very fast. It 
also dyes, with small amounts of color, 
fine mode shades. (See Recipe No. 44, 
dark brown.) 


Recire No. 66. 
Orange on Cotton Varn. 
Thio Catachine on 100 lbs. unbleached 
cotton yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

1 Ib. Thio Catachine. 

Sykes & Street, New York 
5 lbs. Carbonate of Soda 
5 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in yarn at 140° F., bring up to 
200° F. while turning, and turn one 
hour at that heat. Wash, lift and turn 
one-half hour in a bath of 

8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash, 
} lbs. Oil of Vitriol. 


at a temperature of 140° F., and wash. 

This Catechine is a color which dyes 
very fast and cheap shades on vege- 
table matter; and by using either Bi- 
chromate of Potash and Oil of Vitriol, 
or Blue-stone and Oil of Vitriol, the 
former giving medium brown shades, 
and the latter giving deep brown 


shades, the dyer will be enabled to 


produce a number of shades. Like 
Cachou De Laval, this color acts as a 
mordant for basic dyes. It also com- 
bines readily with Cachou De Laval, 
and it is very fast to soap and light 
(See Recipes Nos. 57 and 61, in which 
Cachou De Laval is used.) 


Recipe No. 67. 
Dark Slate on Cotton Varn. 
Dark Slate on 100 lbs. unbleached cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Diamine Jet Black C. R. 


(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., 178 Front 
St., New York.) 


25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 


Enter in yarn at boil and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

The old way of dyeing slates in two 
or more baths with logwood and cop- 
peras is all done away with since the 
Direct Diamine Blacks have come into 
prominence. The latter way is much 
easier, cheaper and more quickly done, 
and the shades are more even and 
faster. All kinds of silver grays, 
pearls and drabs can be dyed with the 
different Diamine Blacks. (See Recipe 
No. 15 for a black.) 


Recire No. 68. 
Black on Cotton Varn 
Black on 100 lbs. unbleached cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
6 lbs. Direct Black K. 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
1 lb. Sal Soda. 
Enter in yarn at boil and turn21_1- 
hours at that heat. 
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Direet Black K, on account of its fast- 
ness to washing and light, is very well 
adapted for hosiery dyeing and also for 
raw cotton. It works very level and 
dloes not crock. It will combine with 
other direct dyes and will dye fine 
shades of slates, 


pearls, grays, ete 


with small amounts of color. 


Recive No. 69 
Yellow on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Yellow on 100 Ibs. unbleached 
cotton yarn 
Make up dye bath with 
1 lb. Direct Yellow C. 
Sykes & Street, New York 
3 lbs. Fankhausine. 
Nashoba Co., Ayer, Mass 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

Enter in yarn at boil and turn at 
that heat for one hour. 

Fankhausine is very well known 
among dyers, and has had from the 
start a great success, on account of its 
being a mordant and helping the colors 
to penetrate the fibre, at the same time 
acting as a softener. It will work in 
with the dyestuffs and produce very 
level shades. (see Recipes Nos. 12, 


25, 39 and 53 for Fankhausine. ) 


Recire No. 70. 
Medium Blue on Worsted. 


Azo Acid Blue on 100 Ibs 
yarn. 


worsted 


Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Azo Acid Blue B 
(Victor Koech! & Co., 79 Murray 
St., New York 


t lbs. Oil of Vitriol 

10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
En‘er in yarn at 130° F. Bring to 
boil while turning and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Azo Acid Blue B is a very soluble 
color, producing level shades and also 
cheap ones. With higher percentages 
of color, fine, brilliant and full shades 
are produced. It will combine readily 
with Azo Acid Blacks, Victoria Yellow 
and patented blues for making different 
shades of colors. Azo Acid Blue is 


fast to washing and will not rub off. 


(See Recipe No. 59 for another blue). 


Recive No, 71. 
Dark Pium on Worsted. 
Dark Plum on 190 lbs. worsted yarn. 
Mordant for 1 1-2 hours at boil with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
2 Ibs. Tartar. 
Wash off and dye with 
5 lbs. Fustie Liquor L. 


l lb. Logwood Liquor N. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York.) 
5 lbs. Alizarine Violet. 
3 lbs. Acetic Acid. 
Enter in yarn at 160° F. Bring to 


boil while turning, and turn at boil one 


hour. 

The above extracts in combination 
work very finely together, and a great 
variety of shades can be dyed by using 
them in different proportions. (See 
Recipe No. 34 for a golden yellow from 
Fustic Liquor L, and Recipe No. 60 for 


a blue black from Logwood Liquor N.) 


RecirE No. 72. 
Very Dark Green on Worsted. 
Very dark Green on 100 Ibs. worsted 
yarn. 
Mordant for 1 1-2 hours with 
3 lbs. Bichromate of Potash 
2 lbs. Tartar. 
Wash off and dye with 
5 lbs. Fustie Liquor L. 
1 lb. Logwood Extract N. 


(Stamford Mfg. Co., 133 Front St 
New York.) 


1 lb. Alizarine. 
83 lbs. Acetic Acid 


Enter in yarn at 160° F., bring to boil 


while turning, and turn one hour at that 
heat. 

A great many shades of fast colors 
can be made with the three colors 
above The above shade is cheaply 
dyed. The extracts are very concen- 
trated and produce by themselves very 
pure shades. (See above Recipe 71, 


dark plum.) 


Recive No. 73. 
Pink on Cotton Varn. 
Rbodamine Pink on 100 Ibs. unbleached 
cotton yarn. 
Mordant the cotton with 
14 lbs. Tannie Acid, then 
1 lb. Tartar Emetic. 

















Wash off and dye in a bath of 


t oz. Rhodamine 5 G 
C. Bischoff & Co., 87 
New York 


Enter in yarn at 100° F. 


Park Place 


Bring tem 
perature up to 140° F., while turning, 
and turn 3-4 hour at that heat. 

Rhodamine 5 G. not only dyes a fast 


shade on cotton, but produces very fast 


shades on both silk and wool. It is 
also used largely in printing. It is a 


very concentrated color, and produces 


shades from a lig 


ht pink to a brilliant 
and pure rose color. It works on the 
fibre very level, and is used largely for 
cotton piece goods, as well as for raw 
cotton and cotton yarn, on account of its 


brilliaucy and fastness 


Recive No. 74 


Blue on Cotton Flannel. 


Dipheny! Blue on 100° Ibs. cotton 
flannel. 
Prepare dye bath with 
14 lbs. Diphenyl Blu 
john 4. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 


St., New York 
20 Ibs. Salt 


Knter in cloth at boil and turn on 
hour at that heat 

Diphenyl Blue is a color that takes 
on the cloth or yarn slowly, and dyes 
level shades. It penetrates the thickest 
fibre and dyes very fast shades. (See 
Recipes Nos. 13, 30 and 31 for black 
other brands of Di 


and drabs from 


phenyl.) 


Recive No. 75 
Reddish Brown on Worsted. 


Anthracine Acid 
worsted yarn. 


Brown on 100 Ibs 


Prepare dye bath with 


2 lbs. Anthracine Acid Brown G. 
Win. J. Matheson & Co, Ltd., 178 
Front St., New York 


10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt 


Enter in yarn at 160° F. Bring to 


boil while turning, and turn one hour at 


that heat. ‘Then add 


t lbs. Acetic Acid 
‘Turn another 3-4 of an hour and add 
§{ lb. Bichromate of Potash 


Continue boiling 1-2 hour longer and 


lift out and wash, 
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rhis color is one oft the new colors 


Lhe 


Anthracine Acid Browns are in powder 


that are being put ov the market. 
form, and are very soluble, producing 


fast colors 


Recive No. 76 
Biue on Cotton Varn. 
Blue on 100 lbs. unbleached cotton yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
Erie Blue G G. 


New York & Boston Dyewood Co 
4 , New York 


55 Beekman St 


3 lbs 


20 Ibs. Glauber’s Salt 
Ibs. Sal Soda 


inter in yarn at boil, and turn one 


hour at that heat Lift out and turn 
bath, to which 


added, 


one-half hour in a fresh 


> lbs. of 


at 180° F 


Blue Vitriol has been 


Wash 


Extremely fast shades are obtained 


from Erie Blue GG by an after treat 


ment with Blue Vitriol. (See Ree ipes 


Nos. 38 and 50 for light and dark 
blues.) 
Recipe No. 77 
Yellow on Worsted. 
Anthracine Yellow T on 100 lbs. wors 


ted yarn 
Prepare dye bath with 
1 lb. Anthracine Yellow T. 


the Hanna -Schoe llkoptCo 
ude!tphia. 


Acetic Ac id 


(;lauber’s Salt. 


Phil 


24 Ibs 


10 lbs 


Enter in yarn at 60° I bring to 


boil while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 


] 


Yellow T is very soluble and will be 


found an excellent color to use on ac 
count of its level dyeing, and working 
slowly on the yarn. It is also very fast 
Recipe No. 78 
Light Red on Cottoa Flannel. 
Alkali Red on 100 Ibs 
bath of 50 


cotton flannel 
Start a gallons of hot 
water and dissolve in it 

Alkali Red 

A. Klipstein & Co.,i22 Pearl St., 
New York 


Ss OZ 


vals. Caustic Soda Lye, 60° Tw. 
Then add 


150 lbs. of salt and enough water 


to make a 100-vallon bath 
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Enter in cloth at 100° F.; bring tem- 
perature up to’ 180° while turning, and 
run one-half hour at that heat. Squeeze 
while washing thoroughly in cold 
water. 

The above quantity is for starting 
bath. Use 5 ounces of dye for standing 
bath. 

A fine shade of light red is shown 
above. Alkali Red will produce evenly 
dyed shades on cloth or yarn, when 
very light dyeings are desired. (See 
Recipes Nos. 40 and 62 for red and 
orange red.) 

RecireE No. 79. 
Light Blue on Cotton Varn. 
Light Blue on 100 lbs. unbleached cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


10 oz. Benzo-Blue B X. 
Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
77 William St., New York. 


10 lbs. Common Salt. 
4 lb. Sal Soda. 

Enter in yarn at 160° F., bring to 
boil while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

Benzo-Blue B X is a well known 
color to dyers. It dyes an even, bright 
and fast shade, and combines well with 


other Benzo and Direct dyes. 


Reciee No. 80. 
Brown on Cotton Flannel. 


Diphenyl Brown on 100 lbs. cotton 
flannel. 


Prepare dy ebath with 


3 lbs. Diphenyl Brown 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 
St., New York 


30 lbs. Salt. 

Enter in cloth at boil and run one 
hour at that heat. 

Diphenyl Brown, as shown above, 
produces a fine shade of Cutch Brown, 
and dyes much cheaper and quicker. 
It works very level and leaves the cloth 
or yarn in a very soft condition for 
finishing. (See preceding Recipe No. 
74.) 


New Dyes. 


We represent in this month’s Dyers’ 
Supplement in Recipes Nos. 66 and 69, 
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two dyes that have not appeared in the 
Supplement this year, both supplied by 
Sykes & Street, 85 Water St., New 
York. They have both been used in 
coloring cotton; one an orange, and 
the other a yellow. The orange ap- 
pears in Recipe 66, and is produced by 
the use of Thio-Catechine. This is 
used on unmordanted cotton and works 
well with Vidal Black and Cachou de 
Laval for compound shades, an _ indefi- 
nite variety of which can be obtained 
by varying the fixing agents employed, 
and quantities of the respective colors 
used. These three dyes combine with 
the direct dyeing colors, which, by their 
use and the subsequent fixing, are 
made fast to light, soap and acid. ‘They 
also act as mordants for basic colors. 
Thio-Catechine alone, produces golden 
yellow to deep brown shades, according 
to the fixing agent employed. It is 
fast to soap, alkali and acid, and is 
fairly fast to light. The yellow ap- 
pears in Recipe 69, and is produced by 
Direct Yellow C, which can be used in 
combination with the above three dyes. 

We have in Recipe 73, a pink on cot- 
ton, produced by the use of Rhodamine 
5 G, supplied by C. Bischoff & Co., 87 
Park Place, New York. We direct the 
attention of dyers to this handsome 
shade and to the comments of our dyer. 

Recipe No. 75 is a reddish brown on 
worsted yarn, produced by Anthracine 
Acid Brown G, supplied by William J. 
Matheson & Co., Ltd., New York. 
This color is fast to milling, and pos- 
sesses extreme fastness to light, wash- 
ing and acids. It is particularly well 
adapted for the dyeing of goods that 
ure to be woven with white materials 
and then severely milled. 

In recipes Nos. 74 and 80, we show 
on cotton yarn, blue and brown colors, 
obtained respectively from Dipheny] 
Blue and Diphenyl Brown, furnished 
by John J. Keller & Co., New York. 
Our dyer’s comments will be read with 
interest by dyers. These dyes are fast 
to light and washing, and dye perfectly 
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level. ‘The dyebaths do not exhaust 
themselves and can be utilized again. 

In Recipe 79, we show a light blue 
on cotton yarn, produced by Benzo-Blue 
B X, furnished by Farbenfabriken of 
Elberfeld Co., New York. This dye, 
like all other Benzo-Blues furnished by 
this concern, dyes unmordanted cotton 
a reddish blue shade. The dyestuff is 
very fast to alkalies and acids, does not 
rub off, wet or dry, and behaves in 
washing in the same manner as the 
other substantive dyestuffs, 7. e., its 
shade is not altered. ‘Through heat, 
the shade becomes slightly redder 
Chis dye will be found principally of 
service where reddish blue shades fast 
to alkali, are required It is easily 
soluble. Dyes evenly without difficulty. 
This dye on cotton can be discharged a 
beautiful, clear. white with Acetate of 
Tin. 

We call attention to a yellow on wor- 
sted yarn, in Recipe No. 77, produced 
by Anthracine Yellow T, furnished by 
the Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., Philadel- 
phia. This dye is fast to milling and 
scouring. 

Direct Black K, furnished by A. 
Klipstein & Co., New York, found in 
Recipe No. 68, for a black on cotton, is 
intended principally for dyeing mixed 
goods, or a mixture of cotton and wool, 
and for this purpose the method which 
is used is simply to boil the goods for 
one hour in a bath containing dyestuff, 
say about 5 per cent., in the starting 
kettle, and 15 pounds of Glauber’s salt, 
and a small amount of borax, say about 


1 to 2 per cent. 


Roundabout Notes. 


When the chrome process of tanning 
leather was first introduced, the leather 
dyers very naturally jumped to the con- 
clusion that the tanned material could 
be treated at once with the alizarines 
and other dyes going on a chrome mor- 
dant. This proved a failure, however ; 
very unsatisfactory results were ob- 


tained, and chromed leather had to be 
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treated with sumac extract before dye- 
ing. The Hoechst firm have been 
working at this problem for some time, 
and at last have been able to recom- 
mend a series of dyestuffs with which 
this extra step of mordanting with tan- 
nin is not necessary. They have just 
brought out a little pattern card con 
taining a range of twenty shades, all 
produced directly cn the goatskin 
treated with chrome. Possibly still 
more satisfactory results will be got, but 
a few of these are good shades. Azo 
Yellow concentrated, Orange No. 4, 
and Victoria Yellow concentrated give 
fine results. Scarlet B extra, Brilliant 
Crimson O, Solid Brown O, Acid Green 
concentrated, and Fast Blue O soluble, 
also give good and useful shades. The 
temperature of the bathis not to exceed 
150° F., and the effect produced de- 
pends on the time of dipping. It is 
probably a matter of experience, and 
very precise details are not given. 
However, this is clearly a step towards 
the direct treatment of chrome leather. 


* * 
7 


Beta-napthol is probably the most 
commonly used of all developers, but 
it has been considered impossible so far 
to produce it pure and free from alpha- 
naphthol, which gives duller and darker 
shades. A Manchester firm, however, 
have succeeded in devising an entirely 
new process, by which it is obtained 
quite free from the alpha salt. The 
purer product, of course, gives much 
brighter shades with such important 
dyestuffs as paranitraniline and primu- 
line. 

* * 
* 

Boehringer has been studying lactie 
acid, and the result is a fresh process 
of mordanting duly patented. This as- 
sistant is daily growing in favor among 
dyers in Germany and England, and it 
has been noted already that it has a 
much greater sensibility than tartar and 
oxalic acid. It oxidizes slowly in the 
cold, whereas the two other mordant 
assistants are only attacked at boiling. 
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Boehringer has noted that under certain 
circumstances all the chromic acid is 
transformed easily into oxide of chrome 
deposited in the form of a green pre- 
cipitate, the lactic acid decomposing at 
the same time almost entirely into alde- 
hyde and carbon dioxide. For instance, 
if 5 grammes of lactic acid (50 per 
cent.), 3 grammes of bichromate of 
potash, and half a gramme of sulphuric 
acid be boiled together for about an 
hour in 200 c. c. of water, a green de- 
posit of oxide of chrome is obtained, 
and the solution becomes almost color- 
less. This process of oxidation of lac- 
tic acid, whereby the chromates em- 
ployed are transformed entirely into 
oxide of chrome, can be easily used in 
mordanting well through, the chro- 
mate being reduced completely into 
oxide of chrome, and fixing entirely in 
this form on the fibre. At the same 
time the bath is entirely exhausted, and 
the wool is mordanted the pure green 
shade, which constitutes the best pos- 
sible chrome mordant. 


* * 
* 


The chemists of the Badische Aniline 
Works on the whole report very favor- 
ably on lactic acid as an assistant mor- 
dant, and in future will recommend it 
in suitable cases. They point out, how- 
ever, that it is not suitable for Aliza- 
rine Blue N sorts, which dye greener 
than with bichromate,and tartar. They 
say that the mordant calculates out con- 
siderably cheaper than chrome and tar- 
tar mordant, and in many cases gives 
identical results. Any difference, with 
the exception noted, seems to be on the 
side of the lactic acid, as it gives shades 
fast to fulling. ‘They have not yet re- 
ported on its comparative fastness to 
light, but the writer believes here, also, 
lactic acid has some advantages over 
other assistant mordants. 


* * 
* 


A curious method of disharge print- 
ing is reported to the Mulhouse Society. 


Cotton is first dyed with an easily dis- 
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chargeable direct cotton dyestuff—a 
diamine, for instance. It is then printed 
with a steam aniline black, to which a 
basic color, such as magenta, is added. 
The cloth is next dyed, and a disharge, 
white or colored, containing tin crys- 
tals and acetate of soda, is printed on. 
On steaming, the bottom of direct dye- 
stuff is discharged, while the develop- 
ment of the black is resisted, so that the 
result is a design in black and color on 
a colored ground. The style is on the 
face of it capable of infinite variety, and 
some very pretty effects can be got. 


* * 
*. 


Knecht has introduced a new method 
or creping or crimping woolen muslin, 
which allows effects to be got on the 
material somewhat similar to mercer- 
ized cotton styles. The process is 
based on the fact that woolen becomes 
unshrinkable under the action of free 
chlorine. Nearly all woolen muslin is 
chlored before printing, so of course 
the fact has been noticed long since, but 
has not been taken advantage of to pro- 
duce a new style. Knecht now prints 
on a white or color resist to the chlor- 
ine, say an organic acid, then cbhlors 
the cloth in the usual way. On _ mill- 
ing, only the parts acted on by the 
chlorine do not shrink. The rest crimps 
up, and naturally this crimped effect 
becomes more pronounced the oftener 
the goods are washed. So far, only 
such effects as broad stripes have been 
produced with any satisfaction. 


* 
* * 


Kopp has discovered by accident that 
Kalle’s Indigo Salt is very susceptible 
to the action of the sun, and that photo- 
graphic effects may be got with it. As 
soon as it had been printed and before 
developing it in caustic soda, it can be 
completely destroyed under the action 
of the solar rays. By the aid of nega- 
tives he managed to get some photo 
graphic impressions on cotton cloth, 
which he has exhibited to the Mulhouse 


Society. 





—— 
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Memoranda and Remarks Regarding 
Bleaching and Finishing. 


BY AN ENGLISH BLEACHER 


It behoves a finisher and stiffener of 
calicos to be most particular and cauti- 
ous in order that he may attain regulari- 
ty and uniformity in his finishes. 

First examine minutely the character, 
style and make of the cloth in gray and 
so arrange that the cloth has neither 
more nor less than is requisite for the 
finish required, viz.: As a rule the 
lower the cloth the less singeing it re- 
quires. The finer the quality the more 
it will stand without impoverishing the 
cloth, and cloth of a finer make looks 
coarser if not well fired. In the bleach- 
ing process I have always found it best 
for finer or heavy cloth to be well 
steeped and soaked with hot water in 
the steeping boiler, afterwards to be 
well washed for stewing, letting them 
have their full time and good steam or 
coal fire in the stew kier, after which 
there is little difliculty in bleaching 
this description of cloth providing they 
are twice bucked—say a gray anda 
light colored boil. If the cloth be well 
bottomed and cleared I have always 
found it to finish up brighter, with bet- 
ter feel and more natural; that is, if 
finished with proper treatment. It is 
certainly not so important in mangle 
finish as in tin finish, but in both the 
finishes the advantage is soon per- 
ceived. 

Anotherthing which must not or ought 
not to be lost sight of: In tin finish, 
look not only tothe quality or weight 
but to the make of the cloth, and not be 
governed, as many are, by the mere 
weight, width and length as a criterion 
that they will do with the same treat- 
ment as a cloth of like width, length 
and weight, just previously finished 
The make of the fabric ought to be mi- 
nutely examined and ones own judg- 
ment will suggest the alterations re- 
quired. 

(N.B.) Some _ cloth will waste 


more inthe process of bleaching than 
others. 

Look to the strength of your goods 
before mangling, particularly as it is a 
thing of utmost importance to have 
them well stretched, and this requires 
attention, so that you may have your 
headings straight; forif badly stretched 
the headings will be drawn or crooked. 
And bear in mind nothing sets off a 
piece more than a neat, straight head- 
ing. 

For the first time mangle it will be 
found very useful to have a register of 
the width required for certain regular 
cloth and customers, and it will be found 
to save time. See that the first time 
mangle is doing its work properly, that 
the levers are properly weighed and 
the set is right. Look to the threads if 
they are right and square, if so the 
headings will be the same or it will be 
found to be either the mangler’s or the 
stretcher’s fault. 

If the mangle gains more on the one 
side than on the other it is easily reme- 
died by altering the cotton bowl below 
the driving bowl, simply by taking a 
little packing from under the side 
plate it is not working so much against, 
and putting it under the other, thus 
throwing it off the one side plate to the 
other. 

The same precaution should be taken 
with second time mangles. Mangle 
finish, for 16x16 is run through Ist and 
2nd time mangles, finished on pure side 
of the cloth to come off the bowl to be 
run with weight on both mangles con- 
sistent with quality of cloth. For ex- 
ample, the lower the cloth is, the heay- 
ier the weight required, at the same 
time having the water hot as possible 


and, if convenient, steam in the brass 


bowl or in the tin cylinder and run or 


chase as many times round as the man- 
gle will allow. 

Finer qualities will do with less chas- 
ing and will not require as much weight 
on the levers. If very low, say, from 


6 to 6 1-3 Ibs., 46 yds., the goods are 
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obliged to be run through second time 
mangle in order to fill them well; but 
if lower than the above, dry on tins, af- 
ter being first time mangled, merely to 
straighten them, after which cool and 
condition for the calender, which is 
not to have much weight on. Run 
straight through 3 or 4 nips. 

The above method of running will 
answer tin finish shirtings and Madapo- 
lians for either low or fine «qualities 
with the exception that they will not do 
mangled twice through second time 
mangle, neither will they do dried on 
tins previous to stiffening. Good medi- 
ums are run through nips of a 6 bowl 
mangle, 3-56 lbs. on bottom levers, hot 
water, top levers snugly screwed tight, 
but not raised. Face side off cotton 
bowl. Low medium good as above with 
full weight top and bottom levers and 
hot water. Twice through second time 
mangle has been found to answer but 
not dried previously to stiffening. 

Lowest mediums, run through all 
nips, full weight, and chased once 
round face side of cloth or may be 


chased twice round, and in some in- 


stances three times round (,00d stouts 


same as good mediums but not chased. 


Tin finish for fine medium qualities : 
The clay should be steeped in hot water 
till itis quite dissolved, then take off 
the water from the top when settled 
and it is then ready for use after being 
stirred up and seived. The mineral is 
also steeped and mixed with water be- 
fore using, say, one or two bags at 
once. Flour is generally used to stand 
at 18 and 24T.; 
18T. First put in the boiling tub the 


rice flour to stand at 


requisite quantity of flour, secondly, 
the proportion of quantity of water with 
the requisite quantity of blue smalt and 
Prussian blue, mix well together keep- 
ing it well agitated and sieve into the 
boiling tub. At the same time turn on 
the steam and let it boil to near 150, 
then add the soap and grease boiled in 
water. When sufficiently boiled, stir 
up well and let it stand a short time. 


If it is sufficiently boiled it will have a 
scum on top. But if it does not seem 
to scum boil it a little more. To make 
starch, simply one can full of flour with 


water accordingly. 


Stiffening Mangles: The mangle best 
adapted for stiffening tin finish is a 
common two bowl mangle with resolv- 
ing levers, both bowls to be wood 
Shirtings, mediums and stouts can be 
done on this mangle after being stiff- 
ened at the mangle. Shirtings, supers 
and mediums require running through 
a three bowl mangle of the following 
description: Top bowl brass, driving 
bowl wood, bottom bowl] brass, and the 
top bowl to be so arranged that it can 
be well supplied with steam, for the 
greater the heat of the top bowl the bet- 
ter the finish and general appearance of 
the cloth. Stouts do not require running 
through the above three bowl mangle 
and are consequently ready for drying 
on the tins. Always dry the face to the 
tins except in lower qualities, back to 
the tins. In running fine shirtings or 
supers through the three bowl mangle, 
have pure spring water running in the 
mangle box. The cloth to be run fine 
side to the water, and the pure side to 
the top brass bowl, with steam in, with 
out tapping the top bowl. For low 
shirtings, or supers, salt water should 
be used in box. The top brass bowl to 
be lapped with calico or nap cloth, to 
be long enough to reach rather more 
than onee round and to have full bore 
of steam. All tin finish to be dried 
face to the tins except the lowest quali- 
ties. To make a first rate finish of 
stouts, lap the top bowl of stiffening 
mangle with calico three or four times 
round. For fine or medium qualities 
of shirtings, supers or Madapolians, the 
stiffening mangle should have two 
bowls, bottom bowl, cotton, 20 in. diam. 
and top bowl, wood, 24to26in. A 
mangle of the above kind will answer 
well for low cloth, say, from 7 to 12 
upwards, according to quality, or, for 
low shirtings, or medium tin finish, but 
must have the top bowl lapped with 
calico lapping and must be run without 
friction. 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
pertinent inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 
PeXtILE WOKLD. Questions should be stated as briefly and concisely us possible. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery, improvements, methods of manugement, the 
miatkets, elc., are espech lly invite, us well as any legitimate discussion on the views ex 
pressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, uot for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith 
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MILL 


Cotton. 





New “Hills. 
—*Alabama, Birmingham. The contract 


for the constiuction of the Avondale Cotton 


Mills has been awarded to T. C. Thompson 


*Alabama, Cordova On April 26, the 
work of constructing the Indian Head Cotton 
Mill was begun. The Flint Building & Con 
struction Company, of Palmer, Mass., and 
Lockwood, Greene & Company, of Boston, 
Mass., are the architects. It is the intention 
to have the mill in operation by the first of 
Isvs, Arthur Amory, of Boston, Mass., is 
president of the company, and Harcourt 
Armory, also of Boston, secretary-treasure}? 


—*Alabama, Mobile. Wehaveinformation 
that W. K. P. Wilson is interesied in the pro 
posed erection of the new cotton mill that 
we recently reported projected for Mobile 


—Alabama, Montgomery. We have a re- 
port that W.C. Bibb and associates will es 
tablish a rope mill in Montgomery. 





Delaware, Wilmington. There are said 
to be good prospects for the starting of a 
new weaving mill in this city, land having 


een donated tor that purpose 


Fiorida, Jacksonville Some of the 
people in Jacksonville are said to be inter 
ested in a project for erecting a sewing 
thread factory there 


—*Georgia, Carrollton. The efforts that 
we reported were being mace to organize & 
cotton mill company at Carrollton, bas re 
sulted in an application being made for a 
charter for the Carrollton Cotton Mills, with 
the capital stock placed at $300,000. L. ¢ 
Mandeville, C. B. Simondon, J. B. E. Brown 
and Others are the incorporators 


Georgia, Dublin The citizens of this 
city have been requested to meet at the 
Court House for the purpose of taking som¢ 
definite action in reference to the construc 
tion of a cotton mill,or such other ente! 
prise, as will be beneficial to Dublin and 
vicinity. 


-*Georgia, Greensboro F. S. Mosher 
late of Henrietta, N. C.,is said to be inte: 
ested in the proposed new company that we 
reported would be organized here for the 
purpose of building a cotton mill 

—*Georgia, Poulan Work on the founda 
tion for the new cotton mill that ts to be 
erected here has commenced 


Louisiana, Lafayette. The question of 
erecting a cotton mill is being agitated by 
the citizens of Lafayette The Business 
Men’s Association is at the head of the 
movement. 


*Massachusetts, Fall River rhe stock 
holders of the projected J. P. Dodge cotton 
mill held their first organization meeting on 
April 20th The following officers were 
chosen J. A. Bowen, president; J. M. Mor 
ton, Jr., clerk: J.P. Dodge,treasurer. “Ark 
wright Mills” is the name by whieh the 
company will be known. 


—New York, New York Mills. We under 
stand that gentlemen interested in the New 





NEWS. 


York Mills and the Walcott & Campbell 


Spinning Co. are seriously considering the 
establishment of a good sized cotton mill 
and bleachery in the Sout} The location 


has not yet been definitely determined, but 
Wiii be soon 


orth Carolina, Rockinghan rhe Rock 
ngham Textile Mfg. Co., recently organ 
ed, has been chartered with a capital 
stock Of $25,000. which has already been sub 
scribed for rhe company will manufaciure 
lamp wicks, sash cord, back bands rope 
etk The new mill will be erected a short 
distance from the Midway Mill, at Rocking 
ham, and work on the same will be con 
menced in about 60 days The motive 
power will be steam 


*Rhode Island, Centreville. The greate1 
part of the machinery at the new Warwick 
Mill is now in operation. 


—*Rhode Island, Westerly F. ¢ Sayles 
of Pawtucket, and Edward Atkinson. of 
Boston, are said to be interested in the 
Caledonia Textile Company, that is about to 
erect a cotton mill at this place 


—South Carolina, Anerson. Word reaches 
1s that J.J. Fretwell is endeavoring to form 
t company for the erection of another cot 
ton mill in Anderson 


‘South Carolina, Winnsboro. The new 
' . ' 


cotton mill is completed, and the machinery 
will be placed soon. 


rennessee, Harriman It is reported 
that J.S Muson, who recently purchased the 


Paige Lumber & Manufacturing Con pany’s 


plant at Harriman,contemplates conve rling 
the same into acotton mill as soon as he 
Sale has been confirmed by the chancery 
court ‘ 

Texas, Fort Arthur Howard Cole, of 


Shreveport, La., contemplates establishing 
a cotton mill at Fort Arthur. If his plans 
are carried out, a 10,000 spindle plant will be 
erected and operated by a ¢ ompany with a 
capital stock of $200,000 


Enlargements and Improvements. 


Connecticut, Bridgport The contract 
has been awarded tor the building of the 
addition to the Salt’s Textile Manufacturing 
Company’s mill, and work will be com 
menced in the immediate future Itis prob 
able that the company will remove their 
plant at Hoboken, \. J to Bridgport From 


) to 75 additional hands will be employed 
in the new addition. 


-Ceorgia, Gainesville. Steps are now be 
ing taken looking to the enlargen ent of the 
Georgia Manufacturing Company's plant 
rhis company manutactures skein yarns 
and warp 


*Georgia, Macon. The Manchester Mfg 
Co., of Macon, will soon commence install 
ing new spindles to the number of 6000. The 
company has contemplated this increase of 
capacity for nearly a year 

Massachusetts, Fall River Work has 
been commenced on the toundation of the 
new weave shed that we reported the Shove 
Mills were going to erect 
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Massachusetts, Holyoke rhe Fart 
Alpaca Company will build an addition to 
their lower mill this year, for the accommo 


lation of a finishing department and also 


storage 


Massachusetts, No. Adams, The Arnold 
Print Works have begun excavating for a 
new store house It will be located on the 
river bank between the Phcenix Bridge and 
he coal sheds to the north, and will be of 
rick, 75x500 feet. 


*Massachusetts, Webster. Information 
reaches us that when the extension to the 
li. N. slater cotton mill, now under process 
of coustruction, is completed, a second addi 
tion will be commenced. Some of the looms 
ire now being placed in the new extension 
If the plans for the second addition are 
carried out, some new boilers will have to 

e install 


New Jersey, Millville. Concerning the 
enlarging of the plant of the Millville Mig 
Co., we are now officially informed that the 
company has had he plans drawn for a 
weaving shed to contain 1000 looms. The ex 

tLidate of commencing Operations has not 
( een decide ipon 
North Carolina, Maxton. We have a re 


ri that the Maxton Cotton Mill Company 

robab iustall additional machinery. 
North Carolina, New London. The mills 
ng Cordage Company have 
been sold to W. A. Tucker, of Brookivn, N 


ot the Silver Spr 


Y for the sum of $8000 At present, the 
a ¢ tain 1 yraiders, which are em 

the manufacture of window and 

clothes lines and braids Mi 


will make improvements in the 
uli add some new machinery, as 
arrange ents for the same can be 





-North Carolina, Patterson. We learn 
that the Gwyn-Harper Manufacturing Com 
pany at Patterson,!will enlarge their plant 
in the near future 


—North Carolina, Raleigh New machin 
ery is being placed in the Pilot Cotton Mills 
here, and the weave room will be enlarged. 


Rhode Island, Newport. The Campbell 
Web Company, has disposed of the old 
looms in the water works building and are 
to add the latest improved modern web ma 
chinery. 


Rhode Island, River Point. A large gang 
of men in charge of Ozias D. Tillinghast, 
forman of construction work, for the B. B 
& R. Knight Co. is now at work at the Artic 
Mill, removing the boilers. Four (4) new &8 
upright boilers, similar to those recently 
placed in the mills at Readville, Mass., will 
be putin, and a horizontal engine 28x48. 
rhe new improvements will be made with 
out any stopping of the mills. 


—Texas, Galveston. The Galveston Bag 
ging & Cordage Co. will build a new ware 
house to cost about 810,00 


Mills Starting Up. 

Maine, Sanford. The printing depart- 
ment in the Sanford Mills is now running 
full time with a fall corps of employees. 
This mill has been running about one balf 
of the regular time for the greater part of 
the past year ° 


—*Massachusetts,. New Bedford. The cot- 
ton mill which was erected in this place by 
the Mt. Pleasant Mfg. Co., and was after 
wards sold for the benefit of the creditors, 
and which is now owned and operated by 
the Beacon Mfg. Co., of Boston, has com 
menced operations under the superiatend 
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ence of James Etchells. The mill is engaged 
in the manufacturing of cotton yarns and 
waste cotton to be used in the manufacture 
ol ingrain carpets. 


—Rhode Island, Crompton. The Mills of 
the Crompton Mfg. Co. commenced running 
full time Monday, May 3rd, after having 
been run on a reduced skedule since last 
fall. 


—Rhode Island, Mapleville. The Maple. 
ville Mills are now 1tunning on full time 
The difficulty between the owners of the 
mill and the owner of some of the machinery 
having been satisfactorily settled. 


South Carolina, Charleston. For the 
past few weeks arrangements have been in 
progress for the operation of the Charles 
ton Mills, concerning which we have several! 
times made mention. Considerable new ma 
chinery has been received and erected wna 
in afew daysthe mills will be ready tora 
resumption of operation, 


Mills Shutting Down. 


Connecticut, Bozrah. The Bozrahville 
Mill has closed down for an indefinite length 
of time Itis said that this mill has been 
run continuously since 1813, the year in 
which it was built 


—Virginia, Richmond. The Marshall Cot 
ton mills, of this place, have suspended 
work; whether fora-+hort or long period 1- 
not stated. 


Woolen. 


New Mills. 


—Indiana, Cornersville. The Whitewater 
Carpet Co. bas been incorporated with «a 
capital stock of $25,000, for the purpose of 
manufacturing rugs and carpets. 


—*Kentucky, Phil Oo. C. Russell, J 
Wrightand A.J Shuckefoid are the partes 
who recently Organized the Green River 
Woolen Mill. They were formerly at Lex 
ington, Ky. They expect to begin opern 
tions in their new mill about June the Ist 
Jeans, blankets, flannels and yarns will be 
manufactured, 


—*Maine, Fairfield. Itis now thoughtthat 
the new mill will be in running order by the 
first of June 


Maine, Newfield. It is rumored that a 
new woolen mill is to be started here by 
some manufacturers of Lawrence, Mass. 


— Massachusetts, Boston. Messrs. L 
Glover and E. Stanhope, proprietors of the 
Glover Woolen Mills, Leeds, England, are 
on a tour in this country, and it is said! to 
be their intention to locate a new mill for 
the manufacture of woolen goods in 
America. 


—*Massachusetts, Dodge. We are in 
formed that George Pike and his son Chaun 
cey Pike, will rebuild the satinet mill that 
was burned April 26, last, and it is expected 
that work wlll be begun as soon as the in 
surance is adjusted. The plan is to build a 
mill considerably larger than the old one, 
with a view of putting in two sets of ma 
chinery, or double the amount the old mill 
contained. But one set of machinery will 
be put in at first 


—Massachusetts, Quincy. A huilding on 
Sumner Street, owned by J. R. Graham, has 
been leased to H. E. Dawes who will utilize 
the same for a carpet factory The looms 
are now being placed in position, 











factory on the Kim 


-Massachusetts, Spencer, 
may build a shoddy 
ball lot on Main Street 


*Michigan, Northville \ 
that the new Northville Woolen Mills are 
now being equipped with machinery wend 
that they will be in operation within a few 
weeks. 


New Mexico, Albuquerque. Information 
reaches us that a syndicate has been formed 
with A. A.Grantat the bead, forthe purpose 
ot establishing a woolen factory at Albu 

uerque. 


New York, New York City Daniel I 
Wasser ot 374 Bergen St., George M. Dexter 
of Brooklyn and rael ‘I 





Lawton of Ne 





York, bave been incorporated under the 
stvie name of “Daniel L. W ! It is 
their intention to manufature cloth an 
clothing. 

New York, Niagara Falls A report 


Brothers, of St. Cath- 


contempl 


states that the McSloy 
erine, Ontario, Canada 
ing a three story brick boil 
it this place, in which they will 
chinery for the manufacture of hair clot 





Ontario, Wiarton \ 


oint stock co 





pany is being organized here, for the 1 
pose of starting a woolen mill. Propose 


capital is $20,000 


‘Oregon, Portland The Pacific Woolen 
& Clothing Mfg. Co., have decided to build a 


new mill,and will not as at first conten 
plated, remove an old one to Portland New 
machinery will al-o be purchased for a 2-set 
mill, with which they w 
tion Later on, they will, no doubt, add 


more machinery 


l commence opera 


-“Oregon, Union The Union Wooler 
Mill Co. inform us that they have elected 
the following officers A. EK. Eaton, presi 
dent; F. E. Foster, vice-president ( H 
Wm. Wright, treasurer 


Marsh, secretary; 

and J. F. Lever, general manager and super 
intenuent, The new mill will contain 3 sets 
of new machinery at the start, and w ‘ 


operated by water powe1! 


*Rhode Island, Burrillville rhe new 
Mohegan Mill that Keyes D. Brown is now 
having erected on the site of the one burne 
several years ago, at Mohegan, is now neal 
ing completion 


-Rhode Island, Central Falls 
the report that a new company 
plated engaging in the business of manutac 
turing hair cloth, at Central Falls, articles 
of incorporation of the French Hair Clot! 
Co. have been filed. The incorporators are 
Harry 8. Jordan, A.J. MacAllen and Otis 8 
Pierce, The company is capitalized at $100 
000. It has leased the building owned by the 
Newell Stocking Co. 200 looms will be in 
stalled. 


Concernin 


conten 


—Rhode Island, Nasonville A report 
reaches us that a five-set woolen mill is 
being built here, and that it wil! be operated 
by Mr. Eli Gilbeau. 


—Wyoming, Casper. Some of the leading 
citizens of Casper contemplate forming 
themselves into a Committee on Ways ani 
Means for the purpose of establishing a 
woolen mill at that place. 


Enlargements and I 

—New Jersey, Passaic. The Botany Wors 
ted Mills, of Passaic, have given out the 
contract for a new addition to cost 330 000, 
the dimensions of which will be 174x300 feet. 
This company now operates 50,000 spindles 
and 1000 looms, and employ upwards of 
30,000 hands. 





aprovements. 


report states 






Pennsylvania, Norristow Hi. F. Seats 
irda is insta iw 25 Knowles broa ou 

Penns inia, | ule i \ uid 
tio 140x42 feet, will @ acdicte to the James 


Mills Starting Up. 


Connecticut, Mystic rhe 
ville Mi : 
has for some time een 1 ¢, is Leen lease 
by Jumes Graney, of 
The mill is now owned b \ \ 
Providence Mr. Graney was formerly ove 
seer Of Weaving for the Pha x Woole 
, Who, until rece y perated t 


sivingston Millis, at Ea-t Greenwicl 


located in this place, and whi 


Comy ny 
I 


New London he Now 


woolen mi 3s be nade 


Connecticut 
London steam 
ready tor 
idle for a long time 


operation This m bus 





Connecticut, Norwalk Weare infor: 
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that the Union Mill, at Norwalk, 1 es 

leased by New York parties for u period of 

years, and t at the ni wil ‘ itinopera 

tion tne firat of Ma Woolen “nls wil ‘ 

nant facture \ tock comput Ww ; 

probably be forme rhe mn i th 

ist operated this mill n ean ussigniment 

n N th 804, since w time the 

bay 9 / I i ' 
Massachusetts Ada Work t 

lyeing department of the W iso. Fa 

Manutacturing Company 4 


menced, and the en 
»peration within a few weeks 





Massachusetts, Adams I ‘ n 
at Maple Grove, know! is ‘ P 4 
Woolen Mill-<, will, in the future, be know 4 
is the Wind-or Falls Mfg. Co. The ne a 
compan Ww probably have t ‘ } 
operatior n the course ol! 1 couple t weeks 4 
Massachusetts, Great Ba tor rhe 
Endrick Woolen Mill has resume opera 
ion in every department on ! t 
Massachusetts, Hollisto: k M Rock ' 
well, of Leominster, has leased the Holli 
ton Mills, at this place, for five yea vitha 
rivilege of purchasir he same t 
agreed price Workme! re now engaged 
prepuring the milis for operatic Mr 
Rockwell’s son will ive the ‘ t : 
lene ofthe mill, and the erseers 1 Ww . 
charge of the lifferent er ments at 
Leominster mill, will, we erst , be 
transferred to the mill at Hollist 
M wssachusetts, Lowell. Agent I ns of 
the Lowell Carpet Mills is reported as sa i 
ing that the ills will probably resume ‘ 
operation in full, May 15 4 
—~Massachusetts, Millbur W. G. Farns 
vorth Shoddy Millis being repaired, and it 7 
is thought that operations will soon be re | 
sumed thereil / 
4 
? 


Massachusetts, Pittsfleld Chere is talk 


that the 


Barker Woolen Mill, at Barkervil 


e, 3 
is about to be leased for a term of vears to 4 
New York parties rhe mill, which ha 
been idle for several years, was last ope! 


ited by the J. B. Barker & Bro. corporation 
ind is a 12-set mil 


-New Jersey, Camden The Camden 
Woolen Mills property has been sold under 
a chancery decree to satisfy a mortgage to : 
W. D. Moore, wool dealer at 1921 Master St ‘ 
Philadelphia, for $17,000. Mr. Moore held a 
second mortgage on the plant for $22,006 It . 
is said thut as soon as J. W i Morgan 4 
the receiver, appointed for these mills three 
years ago, is discharged, Mr. Moore will 
begin operating the mill. 
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—New York, Homer. Work in the weav- 
ing room of the Homer Woolen Mill was re. 
sumed on Monday, May the 8rd, for the first 
time since the accident that occurred five 
weeks ago. 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. McGinley 
& Kienk, woolen manufacturers on Adams 
and Emerald Streets, who have for some 
time past been operating on three-quarters 
time, have resumed operations on full time 
with a full force of operatives. 


—Wisconsin, Baraboo: The damage tothe 
Island Woolen Mills, caused by the flood, has 
been repaired and the mills are once more 
being run tull time witha full force of help. 


Knit. 


New Mills 

—Georgia, Poulan. A knitting plant will 
probably be started here in the near future 
J. F. Wilson can give information concern 
ing the same. 


—New Jersey, Millford. There is talk of 
organizing a stock company for the purpose 
ot building and operating a knitting mill in 
this place. Thomas Eltonhead, who for. 
merly operated the Phillipsburg Knitting 
Mill, at Phillipsburg, N. J., is said to be at 
the head of the movement 


~New York, Illion. The Imperial Knit 
ting Mill, on West Main St., bas made a 
proposition to the Board of Tra , Which 
1as been accepted, by which a lot has been 
secured upon which a suitable building will 
be erected the present season, adapted tor 
this branch of the business, which has out 
grown their present quarters. W. 8S. Clark 
will be the manager of the new mill 





—*North Carolina, Tryon. The L. N. Wil 
cox & Son Company,the new concern that 
we recently reported was building a new 
plant at Tryon, informs us that they will be 
gin the production of goods about June 1, 
1297. They will mannfacture ladies’ hose 
The concern will be known as the Tryon 
Ilosiery Company. 


—*Ohio, Piqua. Work on the new plant of 
the Piqua Hosiery Co. is soon to be com. 
menced. The structure will be 120x536 feet, 
8 stories high and a basement, and will cost 


in the neighborhood of 814,000 The mill 
will be equipped with new and improved 
machinery. The company has finally de 


cided to erect the plant on the site of the 
old one on Spring Street, which was burned 
in September last 


—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A charter 
has been issued to the Oriental Knitting & 
Mtg. Co., at Philadelphia, to manufacture 
textile fabrics from wool, cotton, silk and 
other materials. Frank Clewley, Michael 
Courtenay and Hugh McGill are the direc 


tors. 


—Pennsylvania, *lymouth. Cc. and G 
Seaman have decided to locate a knitting 
mill plant at Orland. They are said to have 
selected a site, and that plans have been 
made and approved for the building of a 
new mill, which will be of brick. The firm 
will employ about 50 people when in full 
operation. 


*Tennessee, Nashville. Concerning the 
knitting plant that we reported Jacob May, 
of New Hartnpshire, was starting here, that 
gentleman now gives us the following infor- 
mation: Work has been commenced in 
which 100 hands are employed. The goods 
manufactured are: cotton and wool hosiery 
tor men, women and children. Lakeshore 
Knitting Co. is the name of the new concern. 
The plant is operated by steam. 


WORLD 


Enlargements and Improvements, 

—New York, Amsterdam. New knitting 
machines are being installed in the plant of 
the Claremont Knitting Company. 


New York, Capron. The Capron Knitting 
Co. is erecting a two-story addition to its 
knitting mill, and their present capacity 
will be nearly doubled. Wm. H. Cloher is 
manager. 


—*New York, Ilion, Concerning the new 
mill that we reported would be built by the 
Imperial Knitting Mill Company, the com 
pany now inform us that they have decided 
to add more room to their present mill, and 
not build a separate new structure 


New York, Phenix. It is said that re 
pairs are to be made this summer on the 
Index Mills plant which will require an ont 
lay of several thousand dollars, and that 
the mill will of necessity be closed down 
fora tew weeks 


—-Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. E.Sutro & 
Son are said to be making preparation 
to build a four-story brick factory, 50x110 
feet, at Davidson and Thompson Sts. 


-*Pennsylvania, Reading. The addition 
to the Nolde & Horst Ho-iery Mill have been 
completed, and work in the same will be 
commenced at an early day. 


—Pennsylvania, Wisconisco Kimmel & 
Mossop are said to be contemplating an en 
largement totheir knitting mill in the near 
future. 


—Vermont, Bennington A new bleacher) 
and wash house is being added to the plant 
of the Cooper Mfg. Co 


Mills Starting Up. 

—*New York, Averill Park. Operations 
have been commenced in the mills of the 
Faith Knitting Co 


New York,Cohoes, The Tivoli Mills, No 
1 and 2, are being operated on tull tims 
The mills have been running three quarter 
for some time. 





*New York, Waterford The new Clyae 
Knitting millis being started up. Edward 
Kennedy is superintendent. 


Mills Shutting Down 


—*Connecticut, Rockville rhe carding 
and spinning department in the mill of 
Sam!. Fitch & Sons Co. have closed down, 
and the mills will be entirely closed up July 
Ist., if not sold before that date. 


-New Jersey, Newark. The Franklin 
Hosiery Mills were closed May 4th for one 
month. It is said that the comrany was 
forced to take this step owing to the failure 
of a yarn company from whom they pu 
chased yarns. 


Pennsylvania, Birdshboro The hosiery 
millsof Rambo & Regar on First Street, are 
closed down on account of the depresses 
condition of the trade. This plant hus been 
run on full time tor the past flVe years 


Vermont, VPownal. Wright’s Health 
Underwear Company has closed its mill for 
a time. 


Silk. 


New Hills. 

Connecticut, Norwalk. [t)is announced 
that A. & 8S. Blumenthal, silk plushZand rib 
bon manufacturers of New York City, desire 
to locate in South Norwalk. The firm’s,New 














MILL 


York plant is said to be valued at $200,000 
rhe company want to separate the plush 
from the ribbon factory, and to bring the 
former to South Norwalk This branch 
vives employment to about 150 operatives, 
mostly men. Should the company’s propo 
sition be accepted, they will erect two 
buildings, one 100x100 feet, one story, the 
other, 50x100 feet, two stories. The firn 
agrees to pay ten per cent. a year rent on 
the cost, with the option to purchase at the 
expiration of ten years 


—Ohio, Loungstown. It is possible that 
within a short time another industry will be 
uided to this city, which will furnish em 
ploy ment to about 700 hands. The projected 
industry referred to is a silk mill. 


—*Pennsylvania, Alburtis. The Royers 
ford Foundry & Machine Company ip» re 
ported to have closed the contract for the 
pluns, boilers and engine, steam pumps, 
shuiting and hangers, and steam heating 
apparatus for the new silk mill that is to b 
built here. 


*Pennsylvania, Alburtis. The work at 
the silk mill is progressing rapidly rhe 
foundation is about completed, and the 
wood work will be begun in about a week 
It is the intention to have the mill com 
pleted by August, so that business may be 
commeneed in September. 


—Pennsylvania, Allentown. The Giver 
naud Brothers, silk manufacturer 
purchased land on which to build a new 
mill that will contain 1000 silk looms, and 
they may decide to remove their silk mill at 
Hoboken, N.J., to this place 


Ss, have 


*Pennsylvania, Catasauqua. rhe mill 
that is to be built here for D. G. Derry, of 
Paterson, N. J., will be erected onthe Berger 
& Younger orchard,on Race St. It wi be 
ibout 50x125 feet, and two or three stories 
high, and will contain at the start 100 looms, 
ind give employment to 100 people. 


—Pennsylvania, Dorranceton Plans for 
the erection of the New England Silk Mill, to 
be built at Dorranceton, are now in the 
hands of Benjamin Dorrance, and it i<« said 
that work on the building is to be com 
nenced at an early date 


—*Pennsylvania, Fleetwood. rhe new 
plant of the Pennsylvania Silk Company 
will be operated day and night. M. G. Col 


lins is the general business manager of the 
company. 


—*Pennsylvania, Lehighton. We are in 
formed that the subscribers to the new silk 
mill fund recently held a meeting at which 
steps were taken, that assures the building 
of the mill at this place. The n will 
probably be located on ground owned by 
William S. Koch, near the brick yard, and it 
isthe intention to have the mill in operation 
hy November next. J.S. Lentz, can proba 
bly give any further information that may 
be desired. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 

—Connecticut, Hartford. The Nonotuck 
Silk Company willerecta new brick factory, 
50x137 feet, one story high, at No. 11] Sheldon 
St This company also operate a mill at 
Florence, Mass. 


-Pennsylvania, Easton. A report reaches 
usthat R. & H. Simon, the silk manufacturers 
of this city, have decided to erect a new 
building 150x50 feet, to be of brick, three 
stories high, that the contract for the brick 
work has already been awarded, and that 


work on the same is about to be commenced 


Mills Starting Up. 

—New Jersey, Port Oram. The property of 
the defonct Ross & Baker Silk Mill Co. has 
been sold to Catholina Lambert, of Dexter, 
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Lambert & Co., Paterson, N. J rhe price 
paid for the property is reported to be 
$26,310. It is understood that arrangements 
ire now being made for placing the mulls in 
operation, under the n gement of E. J. 


Ross 








Miscellaneous. 


New Mills. 


—China, Tientsin. A new woolen mill is to 
be established here and it is said that the 
machinery valued at $200,000, has been pur 
chased for the same, Cotton machinery 
may be installed later on 


Michigan, Gaylord rhe construction of 
the flax mill is now under way 

*Rhode Island, Woodville. Preparations 
are nearly completed for beginning the 
manufacture of linen goods from American 
flax, by the company we recently reported 
organizing here with L. I. Merritt at the 
head. The company has an extracting 
plant at St. Paul, Minn., where the first pro 
cess is performed, after which, the flax, as 
extracted from the straw, will be shipped 
in bales to Woodville, where the carding, 
spinning and weaving will be done. It is 
the intention of the company to at first 
make crash towels only, but later on the 
manufacture of finer goods may be unde 
taken. The company is organizing under 
the New York laws, and the principal men 
in it are New Yorkers. The final steps of 
organization are about to be taken. 


South Carolina, Charleston. Charleston 
manufacturers are investigating with a 
view of locating a bleachery in this city. 


Enlargements and Improvements 

Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. A new 
dye house is being added to the R. & A. E. 
Gilmore Finishing Works, 2631 No. Third St 
A complete equipment tor piece dyeing 
will be installed 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket. The Woon 
socket Napping Machine Company is to 
uild an addition to its plant on Broad St., 
in order to faciliate business rhe addition 


will be of wood, 40x100 feet, and one-story 
high, when completed it will be used as an 
erecting room 


. 
Fires. 

Mussachusetts, Dodge rhe satinet mill 

of George Pike’ was totally destroyed by fire 


on the afternoon of April 26. The mill wasa 
two-story structure, with a basement, and 
contained one set and fourteen looms The 
oss on machinery is estimated from #2.00 
to $3000, and a similar loss on the building, 
together with a loss on the stock and manu 
factured goods, will bring the total up to 
$7000, or more. Partly covered by insur 
ince, 





Massachusetts, Fall River. 15,000 yards 
of bleached cotton cloth was recently de 
stroyed by fire in the works of the Fall 
River Bleachery, and a former employee 
has been arrested| on a charge of setting the 
fire 

Massachusetts, Shirley The Fredonia 
Mill. owned and occupied by the Sampson 
Cordage Works, was destroyed by fire on the 
morning of April 8th. It is said that the 
loss will amount to fully $50,000, whieh is 
partially covere 1 by insurance. The fire is 
supposed to have been caused by a defective 
dynamo. 

—Massachusetts, Stockbridge. The old 
woolen mill, owned by the Gold Mining Co 
has been destroyed by fire 
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—Massachusetts, Worcester A fire that 
roke out on April 28th,in G. A. Hunley’s 
shoddy mill on Brackett Court, caused a loss 
of about $8000. The fire originated in one of 


e pickers. 


Massachusetts, Worceste! The Tatnuck 
Woolen Mill, which was burned on the 
norning of May Ist, was owned by B. A. 
Hubley, whose shoddy mill, on Brackett 
Court, was burned Wednesday It is said 
that his losses far exceed the insurance 
rhe two fires are now supposed to have 
een of incendiary origin 


-Michigan, Allegan Joseph Amblers 
Woolen Mills were destroyed by fire on the 
night of April 9tl 


—-Minnesota, Minneapolis. On the night 
of May the 5th, the building of the Ithasca 
Warehouse Co. was destroyed by fire. The 
loss, including contents, was about $250,000 
Among the principle losers were the Stand 
ird Rope & Twine Co. ot New York, which 
had twine stored to the value of $72 000, 


-New Hampshire, Enfield. A fire in the 
picker room of the Baltic Mills caused a 
loss of 36000,0on which there was an insur 
ince of $5500. 


Rhode Island, Olneyville. The manufac 
turing plant at Olneyville, known as the 
Merino Mills, was sold at auction, April the 
“th, for $50,000. Col. Robert W. Taft, the 
purchaser, is reported to have bought the 
mills for a New England cotton firm, and 
the talk is that it will probably be started 
up very soon. The mills have not been in 
operation for about two years 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket Articles of 
incorporation of the Excelsior Loom Reed 
Works have been filed. According to the 
irticles, the corporation has been formed 
for the purpose of manufacturing and sell 
ing loom reeds and general mill supplies 
The names of the incorporators are Ed 
ward Adamson, Joseph Adamson and Ellen 
Adamson rhe concern will do business at 
Pawtucket 


—Tennessee, Decherd A Northern syndi 
cate, itis said, will erect a machine sbop, 
knitting milland novelty works at Decherd. 


Tennessee, Elizabethton. The Watanga 
Cotton Mills, with a capital stock of $25,000, 
is filed articles of incorporation. The 
company is said to be composed of Boston 
(Mass.) capitalists. 


A subscriber inquires about a striping 
attachment for spring needle circular ma 
chine Any information concerning such 

i e forwarded 


\ subscriberasksif we know otf any good 
second hand 12. gauge spring needle circular 
machines, not particular as to make. We 
will forward the address to interested 
parties. 

—Pennsylvania, North Warren The Haz- 


eltine Woolen Mills were burned on April 
13th The loss is $20,000 


-ennsvivania, Philadelphia. Arthur 
toyle & Bros, 2 story hosiery mill, at 255322 
Reese Street, was damaged tothe extent of 
$2500 by fire of unknown origin, on the 
morning of April 7tl Of this amount there 
3s 2500 loss on the building, which is owned 
»y Thomas Thayer. 


Pennsylvania, Reading A fire in the 
stocking factory of A. H. Drumbach, at 441 
Mulberry St., completely gutted the build 
ing; nothing butthe machinery being saved. 


-Quebec, St. Hyacinthe. On the morning 
of April 7th, the Granite Woolen Mills, of 
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this place, were nearly destroyed by fire 
The loss, which is fully covered by insur 
ance, is said to be $40,000. 


Facts and Gossip. 


—Arkansas, Little Rock. Mr. J. F. McAfee, 
superintendent of the Woolen Mill at Inde 
pendence, Mo., is said to be negotiating 
with the citizens of Little Rock for the re 
moval of that plant to this place. The 
Board of Trade now has the matter under 
consideration, 


*Connecticut, Norwalk We have a re 
port that Oscar Hoffstadt and M. Geiger are 
interested in the company that we reported 
had leased the Union Manufacturing Com. 
pany’s miil. 


—Connecticut, Norwalk. $14,000 has been 
subscribed to the fund that is being raised 
here as an Inducement to A. & 8. Blumen. 
thal, manufacturers of velvets and ribbons, 
to move their plush department to Norwalk 


Connecticut, Versailles. Two manufac. 
turers of Manchester, England, have been 
making a survey of the Versailles mill pro 
perty, and it is possible that they may pur 
chase the same Should they do so, they 
will manufacture a standard twilled woolen 
pantaloon goods of which they have for 
some years made a specialty. 


~Georgia, Alice. The cotton factory of 
Ww. C. and Thomas Atherton has been 
sold a treceivers’ sale. It brought $7000 
J.M. Tate boughtthe property. Outside of 
preferred creditors, the firm will pay about 
60 per cent. of their indebtedness. 


Georgia, Douglasville. The Providence 
Knitting Machine Co., Providence, R. I., 
have filed a petition in the United States 
Court, asking fora receiver for the Douglas 
ville Hosiery & Cotton Mill, and Judge 
Newman granted an injunction, restraining 
the managers of the mills from altering the 
status of the assets in any Way, until a hear 
ing is had. The petition alleges that in 
March, 1896, the Providence Knitting Ma. 
chine Co, sold to the mills a large amount 
ot machinery (about $30,000), which was to 
be deliverea at stipulated intervals, and 
it isclaimed that the first shipment, amount 
ing to $5830 was not paid for, consequently 
no subsequent shipments were made. The 
plant is not in operation we believe. 


—~Georgia, Marietta. R. H. Cowper has 
sold his knitting plant to D E. Yale, of Can 
non Falls, Minn. The plant has been idl 
tor about one year,and it is said that Mr. 
Yale will overhaul it and make some im 
provements, and that he will also add new 
knitting machinery, after which operations 
will be resunied in full. J. H. Barnes, of 
Marietta, will probably be associated in 
operating the mill. Hosiery is to be the 
product 


—I}linois, Amazon. The Amazon Hosiery 
Company has certified to an increase of 
capital stock from $150,000 to $225,000, 


—New York, Mechanicsville. The attach- 
ments of G. ’. Edwards and Frederick 
Hartley against the Tenendaho Knitting Co. 
bave been vacated, it having been shown 
that the receivers were appointed one hour 
before the attachments were served. 


—New York, New York City. The Skinner 
Take-up Co. has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $50,600. George 8. Powell, Willard 
A. Bourne, and Sydney H. Bourne are the 
directors. The company propose to manu 
facture take-up deviees for looms. 
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Cotton. 
Walter M, Crocker has accepted a position 


in the office ot the Clifton (8S. ¢ Cotton Mill. 


Jos. W. Morgan, of Salisbury, N. C., bas 
removed to China Grove, where he has ac 
cepted «a position in the cotton mill. 


J.T. Felment has resigned his position in 
the weaving department of the Pascolet 
5. ( Cotton Millis, where he had charge of 
Lt section 


John W. Manley has been promoted to the 
position of overseer of all the weaving in 
the Henrietta (N.C.) Cotton Mills. Mr. Man- 
ley was at one time a doffer boy in these 

] 


miliis, 
E. J. Gassett, tormerly with the Clifton 
Ss. C.) Cotton Mills, is now in charge of all 


e carding and spinning in the Cowpens 
SC.) Mills. 


J.B. Meacham has accepted a position as 
overseer of weaving in the Chester (8S. ¢ 
Gingham Mills. He was recently with the 
Kdna Cotton Millis, Keidsville, N. C., where 
he held a like position 


E. M. Wade, recently overseer of weaving 
in the Chester (S., ¢ Gingham Mill, is now 
overseer of slashing and beaming in the 
same mill 


John 8. White, formerly overseer of carda- 
ing and spinning for the Bibb Mfg. Co., of 
Mucon, Ga., has been selected to superin 
tend the Cordele (Ga.) Mfg. Co. Mr. White 
was at one time in Crompton, R. I 


James Isherwood, who for the past six 
years has held a position as overseer of 
weaving at Grosvencrdale, Conn., bas a« 
cepted a like position in the b&b. B. & R 
Knight Cotton Mill, at Readville, Mass 


Charlies A. Horn, overseer of weaving at 
the Pitusfield (N. H.) Cotton Mills, will be 
transferred to Exeter, where he will fill a 
like position with the Exeter Manufacturing 
Company 


©. D. Hatch, overseer of weaving for the 
Exeter Manutacturing Company, at Exeter, 
N. H., has accepted u position as superin 
tendent ofthe Pittsfield Mills. 


WwW. S. Hume has resigned his position as 
superintendent of the Pequot Miil, at Mont 
ville, Conn., and will go to Montrea!, Can 
adu. Mr. Hume was ut one time superin 
tendent of the Daniel: onville Cotton Mill, at 
Danielson, Conn. He resigned bis position 
with that company, and accepted the super 
intendency ot the Tremont & Suffolk Mills, 
of Lowell, Mass... which position he was 
forced to resign on account of a severe sick 
ness, that disabled him for more than a 
year. On resigning his present position, he 
was surprised by his former employees, who 
presented him with a costly gold headed 
cane and two boxes of cigars. Mr. Hume 
goes to Montreal, where he will superintend 
the Hochelaga Cotton Mills. 


M. Rathburn, of Danielson, Conn., has been 
ippointed superintendent of the Pequot 
Mill, at Montville, Conn. 


Herbert L. Davis has resigned as overseer 
ot weaving in the Manchaug Mills, at Man 
chaug, Mass. 


rhorp Carter has been engaged as overseer 


of mule spinning in the cotton mill at 
Saundersville, Mass. 


John Shaw recently resigned his position 
as Overseer Of spinning at the Saundersville 
Mass.) Cotton Mill. 


O. B. Tilton has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding with the Tremont & 
Suffolk Millis, of Lowell, Mass. 


John Ford, tormerly ot Denver, Col., has 
accepted a position with the Millbury (Mass 
Cotton Mill, where he will have churge of the 
mechanical department. 


Henry Shorter has accepted a position in 
the carding department of the Riverside 
Mills, at Danville, Va. 


Willard Wingate, formerly with the Spen- 
cer Mount Mills, at Lowell, N. C., isnow with 
the Mountain Island (N. 4 Mills, where he 
holds a position as second hand. 


F. A. Snell, tor some time superintendent 
of the Hochelago Cotton Mills, of Montreul, 
Canada, has been appointed agent of the 
Queen City Mill-, at Burlington, Vt. 


Thomas J. Hopkins bas accepted a position 
as overseer Of weaving in the Harris mill, at 
Phenix, R. I. Mr. Hopkins was recentiy 
located at Kearney, Neb., but formerly held 
positions in Khode Island mills. 


A. M. Ross has resigned the position of 
overseer of weaving in the Harris Mill, at 
Phenix, R. I. 


Roger Tuttersall, of North Adams, Mass., 
has accepted a position with the Magog 
P,Q.) Print Works. 


Emery Rathburn, recently with the Rose 
Mtg. Company, at Chestnut Hill, Conn., bas 
been appointed superintendent of the Pequot 
Mills, of Montville, Conn. 


W. D. McGuinn, has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent of the Meridian 
Cotton Mills, of Meridian, Miss Mr. Me 
Guinn has been in the employ of this com 
pany as overseer for several years 


James Barston, overseer of the bleaching 
department for the Lowell (Mass.) Bleach 
ery, has resigned his position, and will go 
to Nashua, N. H., where he has been offered 
a position with the Nasbua Mfg. Co. 


M.H. Broadbent, overseer of spinning in 
the Ballou Mill at Woonsocket, R I., has~ se 
cepted a position with the Adamsdale 
Mass.) Mills. 


James Thomson, Jr., for several years ove1 
seer of carding at the Slater Cotton Mills, 
Pawtucket, R.1., resigned his position that 
he may give his full time the busjness of 
manufacturing the top roller clegrer, in 
vented by him. 


Mr. 8S. Odenheimer, secretary and treas 
urer of the Lane Coytton Mills, of New On 
leans, La., bas departed on his European 
tour. 


R. T. Stevens recently resigned his posi 
tion with the Hamburger Cotton Company, 
of Columbus, Ga,, and accepted a@ position 
as overseer of carding for the Alabama 
Cordage Company, of Montgomery, Ala. 
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Leck Harris has accepted a position as 
overseer of carding tor the Newton (\. C., 
Cotton Mills Company. He recently bad 
charge of the carding department of the 
Mountain Island Cotton Mills. 


Chas. H. Savage, superintendent of the 
Manville Mills, Manville, R. 1., has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect June lst. Mr. 
Savage nas held bis present position for the 
past ten years, and resigns to accept a more 
responsible one. 


William Towsley, for several years sec _ 
hand of weaving ‘in the Lancaster Mills, 
Clinton, Mass., has been promoted to the 
position of overseer. 


Alvin Whiting, overseer of weaving in the 
Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass, has re 
signed, after being with that company for 


fifty-one years. 


C. W. Moore is superintendent of the 
night shift at the Cuaborrus Cotton Mill, 
Concord, N.C. 


T. Armstrong, superintendent for Wm, 
Parks & Son, at St. Johns, N. B., has tendered 
his resigne ee Mr. Arm-tiong will move 
to No. Pownal, H., where he has accepted 
a Teaiakan alatines to the one he now holds 
with the No. Pownal Mfg. Co. 


Thomas Stone, formerly with the King 
Philip Mill of Fall River, Ma-s., bas ac 
cepte ithe position of superintendent with 
Win. Parks & Son, St. Johns, N. B. 


F_ 8. Mosher, tormerly superintendent at 
Henrietta, N. C., isnow in Greensboro, same 
State, where he will superintend the new 
cotton mill, in which he is financially in 
terested. 


W.E. Poag, late of Rock Hill, 8S. C., has 
acceple 1a position in the Paterson Mills, 
China Grove, N.C. 


F. Keeter of the Glendale (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has accepted a position in the spin 
ning. department of the Henrietta (N, C. 
Cotton Mills 


B Suttle is now with the Victor Mills, 
( ~ urle tte, N. C. He was recently with the 
Lincolnton N C.) Cot.on Mills. 


G B. Byrd has recently accepted a posi 
tion as overseer of the carding department 
in the Gaffney Mfg.Co.’= mill. Mr. Byrd was 
recently with the Clifton (8S. C Co*ton 
Mills, where he held a similar position to 
his present one. 


tobert Wilde, overseer of mule ee Te 
in the Aldrich Cotton Mill, at Phenix, R. 
has accepted a like position in the W aure. 


gan (R I.) Cotton Mill. 


Snperintendent Hamilton of the Parker 
Mills, Fall River, Mass, will succerd Super 
intendent Bodge,at No. 2 Hargraves Mill. 
Mr. Hamilton will also retain his present 
position with the Hamilton Mill. 


Tho nas Harsfield, overseer of weaving at 
the Hargraves No. | mill, Fall River, Mass, 
will succeed Superintendent Bcdge at that 
mill 


Woolen. 

Wm. E. Smith, selling agent for the Han 
over Woolen Manufacturing Company, of 
Hanover, Lll., is now located at Nos. 725 and 
727 Broaiway, New York, where he has 
opened a perm nent office. 

Martin A. Kehoe has resigned his posi ion 
of superintendent ot carding for the James 
Lees & Sons Company, of Bridgeport, Penn 


George Smith, formerly superintendent of 
the Colonial Woolen Company, of Trenton, 
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N.J., has accepted a like position with the 
Pa assaic (N. J.) Woolen Mills. 


Henry Kershaw has resigned as superin 
tendent of the Passaic (N. J.) Woolen Com- 
pany 


Thomas Rawley, for several years super 
intendent and designer of the Crosby Mfg. 
Co., East Glastonbury, Conn., bas resigned 
his position. 


John F. Kenyon has resigned his position 
with the Carolina Mills Company, Carolina, 
R. I, where for the past twenty-four yeurs 
he has been in charge of the spinning de 
partment. 


Cyrus E. Kenyon has been selected to 
succeed his father, John F. Kenyon, as over. 
seer of spinning with the Carolina (R. I.) 
Mills Co. 


Walter H. Spurr, of Lawrence, Mass., has 
accepted position as dyer tor the Haw. 
thorn Woolen Mil}, Glenville, Conn. 


Alfred Lewis has been engaged as over 
seer of dyeing for C. W. & A. D. Gleason, 
Rock Bottom, Mass. He was formerly in 
the dye house of the Cocheco Mfg. Co., East 
Rochester, N. H. 


Eleazer Davies has accepted the position 
ot overseer of dyeiug in the Kimbali Mill, at 
Huntington, Mass. On resigning his tormer 
position as overseer of dyeing with ihe Lin- 
wood Mills, Briggsville (No. Adams), Mass. 
Mr. Davies wus the recipient of a fine writ 
ing desk, presented to him by his former 
co-workers. 


Alexander Smith, for several years super 
intendent of the Westerly (Mass.) Woolen 
Co, hus severed his connection with that 
firm. 


W. L. Sjostrom, with the Fitchburg Wors 
ted ¢ ompany, Fite hburg, Mass., has gone to 
Lawrence, Muss., where he will be con 
nected w ith bis father in the nanufac'ure of 
worsteds, dyeing, scouring and bleaching. 


Edgar Chase is now performing the duties 
of superintendent with the Westerly Wook n 
Compuny, Westerly R 


A. Sherriffs, recently superintendent of the 
Adum Lomas Woolen Co.,, at Sherbrook, 
P. ()., has gone to Chambly Canton, P. Q 
where he has accepted the position ot super 
intendent with the Richelieu Woolen Mills. 


James Whitton has accepted a position as 
overseer of finishing at the Ludlow (Vt.) 
Woolen Mills. Mr. Whitton held this posi- 
tion once before 


James Lawler has resigned his position as 
overseer of finixhing with the Pass¢aic 
N.J ) Woolen Mills. 


Benjamine Foulds is now in charge of the 
finishing department for the Passaic (N. J 
Woolen Co 


John Lord is now in charge < _naaenings 
for the Gay Bros., at Cavendish, 


M. Ham, a graduate of one ot F: ance’s 
txetile schools, has accepted the designer's 
position with the Camden Woolen Mill, at 
Camden, Maine. 


William Rollinson has been selected to fill 
the position of overseer of finishing for F.C. 
Sayles & Co., at Pascoag, R. I. 


Cornelius Woodlock has accepted a posi 
tion as Overseer of carding with the woolen 
mill in Moosup, Conn. He was formerly 
with the Whitestone Woolen Co. : 


James Lapraik is reported to have been 
engaged to take charge of the dyeing de 
partment in Robert Bleakie’s Woolen Mill, 
at Hyde Park, Mass. 
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P. J. Hall, of Rockville, Conn., has ac. 
cepted a position with the Staffordville 
(Conn.) Woolen Co., where he has charge of 
the dyeing department. 


Geo. Hairgrives is now in charge of the 
fulling department of the Paton Mfg. Co., at 
Sherbrooke, P.Q.; he was formerly at Corn. 
wall. 


Geo. W. Vickery has accepted the superin 
tendent’s position with the Phillips Woolen 
Mill, at “‘Maple Grove,” Adams, Mass. Mr 
Vickery was formerly with the Forest Mills, 
at Stafford Springs, Conn. 


Henry Barker has accepted a position 
with the Delaine Mills, of Olneyville,R. I 
where he will have charge of weaving. Mr 
Barker recently resigned a similar position 
with the Lorraine Mills, at Saylesville, R I. 





John Hall is now overseer of wet gigging 
at the Middlesex Mills, of Lowell, Mass. He 
recently held a similar position in the 
Washington Mills, at Lawrence, Mass 


Miller Greenwood, who recently held a 
position as 2nd hand in the fulling depart 
ment at the Washington Mills, of Lawrence, 
Mass., has been engaged as overseer of full- 
ing in the Middlesex Mills, of Lowell, Mass 


A. Williams, formerly overseer of weay 
ing at the Pomeroy Woolen Mills, Pitt-fleld, 
Mass., will have charge of the weaving in 
the Pontoosuc Mill, which is being started 
up by the Pomeroy Company on dress 
goods. 


Joseph P. Gainer has accepted the posi 
tion ot overseer of dyeing for the Seneca 
Woolen Company, of Seneca Falls, N. Y. He 
was formerly with the Raritan N. J 
Woolen Mills. 


A. E. Lewis has resigned the position that 
he recently held as overseer of dyeing for 
the Cocheco Woolen Manufacturing Com 
pany, at Rochester, N. H. 


F. Ertingshausen has accepted a position 
as superintendent of the Gibbon Company’s 
mill at Passaic, N.J 


J.J. Murphy has accepted a position with 
the Fulton Worsted Company, Fulton, N. J 
he was formerly with the Endrich Woolen 
Mill, at Great Barrington, Mass. 


Robert Mann, tor some time past at Peter 
boro, Ont., Canada, has accepted a position 
as overseer of dyeing with the Cornwall 
Ont.) Woolen ¢ ompanr, 


Tho«. Douglas, has resigned the position of 
superintendent of the Mississippi Woolen 
Mills, Appleton, Oat Mr. Douglas will 
locate in the states. 


Arthur Waddington is in charge of the 
carding department forthe Worumbo Man 
ufacturing Company, Lisbon Falls, Maine. 


Oo, J. Merchant, now has charge of weaving 
in the Tilton Woolen Mill, Tilton, N. HW. He 
was formerly with the Elm Mills Company, 
same place. 


John F. Geary, formerly second band in 
the weaving department of the Gilbert Mfg 
Co., has accepted a po-ition with the Haw 
thorne Woolen Company, of Glenville, 
Conn, where he will have charge of weav 
ing. 

E. E. Phelps, has resigned the position of 
overseer of finishing, that he has held dur 
ing the last five years with the Staffurdville 
Ct.) Woolen Company 

O. Smith, is now overseer of finishing for 
the Staffordville Woolen Company, Stafford 
ville, Conn. 


J.J. Murphy has accepted a position with 
the Fulton Worsted Milis, of Fulton,N. Y. 
He has charge of the weaving department. 


Michael Fitzpatrick is now in charge of 
the weaving department in the American 
Mills, at Rockville, Conn. 


Michael Bagley, of Lawrence, Mass., has 
accepted a position as overseer of finishing 
for Gay Bros., ot Cavendish, Vt. 


Merton Joy, of Tilton, N. H., who has been 
with the Tilton Woolen Company for 
twenty-six years, has resigned. 


John Bonner is the present assistant de 
signer for the Fitchburg Worsted Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Kdward Moore, second hand in the card- 
ing department at the Rock Mili, Rockville, 
Conn., has gone to his home in Staffords 
ville, Conn., owing to illness 


Chas. Johnson, overseer of carding in the 
Ludlow Woolen Mills, Ludlow, Vt., bas 
tendered his resignation. 


Joseph Brageden has been placed in charge 
of the worsted department in the mill of 
Dauiel Lees, Lenni, Penn. 


Joshua Wood is now engaged as overseer 
of combing by the Trenton Worsted Mills, 
Trenton, N.J, Mr. Wood was formerly with 
the Glenmore Worsted Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 


Henry Bogner has been engaged as de 
signer by the Manton Mills, Manton, R I. 
Mr. Bogner bas held a like position with the 
Phoenix Woolen Company, of E. Greenwich, 
R. 1., for several years 


M mit. 

John Donahue, until recently superin 
tendent of the Egberts Woolen Mill Com- 
pany, of Cohoes, N. Y., has accepted a simi 
lar position with the Plainville Knitting 
Mill, of Plainville, Conn. 


Fred Shabbott, of Laconia, N. H., has ac 
cepted a position with the Lakeshore Knit 
ting Company, of Nashville, Tenn 


Geo. H. Colburn has been selected to take 
the superinteniviency ot Walter Aiken’s Sons’ 
hosiery mills in Franklin Falls, N. H. upon 
the retirement, this month, of the present 
superintendent, Michael Duffy. Mr.Colburn 
is at present engaged in O)zendam’s Mills, 
at Manchester, N. H. He was formerly a 
manufacturer at Laconia. 


Michael Duffy, superintendent for Walter 
Aiken’s Sons, at Franklin Falls, N. H., has 
tendered his resignation to take effect this 
month. 


Edward Kennedy has been engaged to 
superintend the new Clyde Knitting Mill, 
that is being started at Waterford, N Y 


M. D. Edgerton, for many years superin 
tendent of the Bristol Manufacturing Com 
pany, at Bristol], Conn., has resigned. 


John C. Calhoun, formerly with the Hal- 
cyon Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., has accepted a 
position as overseer of carding with the 
Union Knitting Co., at Hudson, N. Y 


Geo. Wilkins, of Hagaman’s Mills, has ac 
cepted a position with the Green Knitting 
Company, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Miscellaneous. 

D. ©. Correll is manager of the Southern 
Loom Harness Co., which bas been reorgan 
ized at Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Alizarine Black 


PATENTED) 


Distinguished from all other 
blacks by the acid test . .. 


It is an acknowledged fact that woolen goods for 
men’s wear of American manufacture, due to the 
more general use of Alizarine Dyes (including 
the Alizarine Black), are faster in color and 
therefore give better service to the public than 
the foreign goods. This is of special importance 
in view of the fact that our climate with the 
clear skies and bright sunshine is more trying 
to colors than in England, Germany or France 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff 





C. E. W. Dow has been appointed agent of 
the American Bolt Co., of Lowell, Mass. Mr. 
Dow has held the position of agent, fora 
number of years, with the Indian Orchard 
Mass.) Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Altred R. Sayer, sketch maker at the Co 
checo Print Works, of Dover, N. H., has re 
signed his position and will go to Paw 
tucket, R. I., where he has been engaged by 
the print works of that place 


T. C. Collin, formerly superintendent of 
the Granite Mill, at Cohoes, N. Y., has been 
appointed captain of the Cohoes police 
force. 


F. A. Feathers, assistant superintendent 
of the Lowell Machine Shops, Lowell, Mass. 
has returned from his trip to Italy, Egypt 
and up the Mediterranean sea. 


F. W. Spencer, master mechanic for the 
Avondale Cotton Mill*, Gastonia, N. C., has 
purchased the Gastonia lron Works, which 
he will run, having severed bis connection 
with the cotton company for this purpose. 


A. W.C. Arnold is no longer agent of the 
Phenix Iron Foundry, of Providence. his 
resignation baving been accepted on April 
26th. 


William Stevenson, who has been con 
nected for about ten years with the firm of 
F. A. Leigh & Co., E. A. Leigh & Co., and 
latterly, E. A. Leigh, bas retired trom the 
services of the jatter. Mr. Stevenson in- 
tends making a visit to England, which he 
left in 1882 to start and manage the Nova 
Scotia Cotton Mills, Halifax. His present 
address is Hancock St., Boston. 


Deaths. 
Chas. Davis, 62, at St Augustine, Fla. 


Deceased was president of the Southgate 
Woolen Mill Co., of Worcester, Mass. 


D. Heft, aged 71 years. Deceased 

wellknown retired manufacturer, 
having, at onetime, owned and operated the 
Wassahickon Dye Works, at Rexborough, 
Pa., and later the Dexter Mill-, where he 
engaged in the manufacture of woolen 
and cotton goods and dyeing, under the firm 
name of Heft & Ogle,and later as Jacob D. 
Hett & Sons. He retired from business in 
1889. 


Hon. Jonathan Cobb, at Lewiston, Maine, 
where for many years he had been con 
nected with the cotton manufacturing in 
dustries. 


Jos. W. Neil, president of the Clover Cotton 
Manufacturing Company, of Clover, 8. C. 


Frederick W. Alcock, at Paterson, N. J 
Deceased was at one time a prominent silk 
manutacturer of Paterson. 


Hiram Lowell,’at Amesbury, Mass. Mr. 
Lowell bas been president of the Merrimack 
Hat Company, of Amesbury, for the past 
twenty years. 


Frank R. Hadley, recently president and 
treasurer of the Bennett Mfg. Co. and the 
Columbia Spinning Co., of New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Geo. W. Talbot, at Uxbridge, Mass. For 
the past four years deceased has been ove! 
seer of dyeing in the Hecla Mills. 
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architects and Mill Engineers 
BerlinIron Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, ¢ 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J 
Automatic Boiler Feeds. 
D’Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Bosto 
Balling Machine. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 18 Davis St, E. Newark 
N.dJ 


Banding*« 
See under Yarns 
Belting. 
Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d 
Danforth Belting Co, 221 
Phila, Pa. 
Fell, Geo. & Son. Bolton, I 
Standard Mill Supply Co 
Providence, R. I 
See also Mili Supplies 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No 
Danforth Belting Co, 
Philadel, hia, Pa 
Bindings 
See Tapes and Braids 
Bleaching Materials. 
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Bobbin Covers. 
Hegeman, John, Amste 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 77 Exchange PI, 
Providence, R. I 
Woonsocket Shuttle Co, Woonsocket, K. I 
Boiler Compounds. 


Imperial Chemica: Jo, 432 Market St, Phila, 
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Mass. 
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‘arpet Machinery. 
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Phila, Pa 
rompton Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
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2816 N. 4th St, 
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De Ronde, A, & Co, 254 Front St, New York 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 Pine 
St, New York 
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Copper Print Rollers. 
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Mass 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
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Oat, Jos. & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa. 
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Saco Water Power Machine Shop, Bidde 
ford, Me 
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on, Mass 
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Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket R, I 

otton Openers and Lappers. 

Atherton Machine Co, Lowell, Mass. 

Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I 

Kitson Machine Co, Lowell, Mass 

MecKerrow & Bennett, 31 State St, 
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Wood 


American Machine 
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Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 


Boston, 


‘otton Webbing. 
Witter, H. M, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
‘utters for Kuit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y. 
Damper Regulators. 
D’Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass. 
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Designers. 

Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N 
Hand, F, & Co, Paterson, N. J. 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, Phila 
delphia, Pa 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. 
Dusters. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R.I. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Frankford, Pa. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket and 
Valley Falls, R. I 

Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 

Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 

Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, 
dence, R. I. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln & Co, 44 Arch St, Hartford, Ct 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co, Springfield, 
Vt. 

Phenix Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I. 

Rockwell, W. 8. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y. 

Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. 1. 

Dye Sticks, 

Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, Pa. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 

Anchor Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 
York 
Ashley, T. C, & Co, 145 Milk St, Boston 
Atteaux, F. E, & ( o, 172 Pure hase St, Bos 
ton, Mass. 
seach & Co, Hartford, Ct. 
Bischoff, & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 
sjosson & L ane, 36 C entral W hs arf, Boston 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Corey, * epg yy oy St, Boston 
De Ronde, & Co, 254 Front St, New York. 
Farbe ntabrike n of Elberfeld ¢ 0,77 William 
St, Re 

Ge sisenheime r & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 

Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 

llarway Dyewood & Extract Mfg. Co, 184 
Front St, N. Y. 

Innis & Co, 120 William St, New York. 

Jaeck Bros, J, 62-68 No, llth St, Brooklyn, 
ie 


Provi 


Janney, O. 8, & Co, Phila. and Boston. 

Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 

Johnson, Wm. G, & Co, U ne asville, C onn. 

Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, ‘ o, New York. 

Kalle & Co.,77 John St., Ty 

Keller, — J, & Co, 104 108 Murray St,N. Y. 

Klipste in, A,& Co, 122 Pear] St, N. 

Koechl, Victor, & Co,79 Murray St . N Lf 

Matheson, W.J, & Co, 178 Front St, N. Y. 

Merrimac Chemical] Co, Boston, Mass. 

Nashoba Co, Ayer, Mass. 

N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 

Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear) St, N. Y. 

Phillips (Moro) Chemical Co, 131 8. 3d St, 
Phila., Pa. 

Pickhardt & Kuttroff. New York. 

Polhemus, Henry, 66 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 73 
Pine St, New York. 

Sharpless Dye Wood Ext. Co, 22 N. Front St, 
Phila, Pa. 

Stamtord Mfg. Co, 157 Maiden Lane, N. Y 

Stone & Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane 
x. i. 

Sykes & Street, 85 Water St, N. Y 

Dyers and Finishers. 

Bay State Dyeing & Finishing Co, North 

Andover Depot, Mass. 


WORLD 


Boston Finishing Works, Williamstown 
Mass. 

Orgagten Worsted Mills (yarns), Bristo] 
+4 


Firth & Foster Co, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R, & Bault, Franktord, Pa 
—? Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Kensington Dye Works, Kensington, Pa. 
Oakdale Dye Works, 913 W. York St, Phila, 
Pa. 
Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co, Paw 
tucket, R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Dyers’ Clogs. 


Wildman, Jos, & Co, 1908 N. Front St, Phila. 


Electrotyping and Printing. 
J.J. Ryder . Co, 210 Westminster St, Prov 
ids nce, R. 
W hitecomb, i C, & Co, Boston, 
Elevators. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y 
Graves Elevator Co, Roc hester, Ms Be 
Howard, Geo C , 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
Salem Foundry "& Machine Shop, Salem, 
Mass. 
Engineers, Electrical. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Engineers, Mechanical. 
serlin Iron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. a. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Engraving on Weod. 
Ryder Co, J.J,210 Westminster St, Provi 
dence, R. I. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 
Cheques 
American Express Co, offices 
Factery Sites. 
Dolge, Alfred, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Lyndonville (Vt.) Board of Trade. 
Feed Water Pumps. 
Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pheonix Iron Foundry, Provide nce, R. I. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Finishing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fluted Rolls. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes,N-Y 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River 
Mass. 


Fuel Oil Furnaces. 

Rock well, W. 8, & Co, 27 Cortland St, N. Y. 

Fulling Mills for Knit Goods. 

Scott, I. W, Bennington, Vt. 

Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
Ilunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass 
Hunter Jas, Machine Co, No. Adains, Mass. 

Gas Singeing Machines. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ma. 
tockwell, W.S. & Co, 26 Cortlandt St, N. Y 

Gear Cutting Machine. 

Biaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,C o, New London, Conn. 


Meating. 
See Ventilating. 


HMeddles. 

Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass. 
BMosiery a. 

Pearson, » Kensington, Pa. 
index. 


Burr Index Co, 336 Asylum St, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Ink, Stamping 


Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th St. and German 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 


Ensurance (Employers Liability). 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Co, 28 
Central St, Boston,'Mass, 


8 in every city 
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Kuit Goods Edgings, Trimmings, etc. 
Byram, F, A, Germantown, Pa. 
Cheney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome St, 

N.Y. 

Fleming & eer ap 5 Church St, Phila, Pa. 

Fried ber rger, C, Edgings, Germantown, 
Phila, Pa 

Hepaet & Horwitz, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 

ewe 

“acu & Fite Mfg. Cc 

Phila. 
Knit Goods Finishing 
Crechet, Etc. 
Champion Sewing Machine Co, 
St, Phila, Pa. 
Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, Conn. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, 
Pa. 
Von Buchwald, W. C, 120 
delphia, Pa. 

Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Ashman, Stephen A,3 Fetter Lane, 

Pa. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 
Stafford, W, & Co, Little Falls, 
Stanton & Lewis, 318 Branch 0 

a. Machinery. 

Ardrey, B, & Sons, Bristol, Ps 

Boss Knitting Machine Co, 7th aad Walnut 
Sts, Reading, Pa 

Brinton, H, & Co, 213 Race St, 

( ampbell &C lute , Cohoes, 

Champion Se wing Machine ¢ Oo, NW .. Cor, 
American oe Diamond a Phila, Pa. 

Crane Mfg. Co, Lakeport, H. 

Excelsior Knitting Mac Pad Co, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Hepworth & Co, Lehigh Ave 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Hodgson & Holt, Laconia, N. H. 

Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtuc ket, R. 1 

Jones, Lewis, 60 12 and Media Sts, 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos (Cutters, etc.),Cohoes, N. ¥ 

Keystone Automatic Napping Machine Co, 
Spring City, Pa. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
FrankhHn, N.H. 

Mueller, A, 760 Lexington 
N. Y. 

National Automatic 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill. 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa 

vavne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R, I 
(Winders.) 

Pepper Mfg. Co, Lakeport, N. H 

Scott & Williams,é6th and Arch Sts, 
> 


», 2682 Mascher St, 
Machines, 


1819 N. 5th 


Phila, 

N. 7th St, Phila 

Phila, 

129 Bread St, ‘, hila, Pa 
Y. 


Phila, Pa. 


Phila, Pa. 


South 


and Mascher 


Phila 


Ave, Brooklyn, 


Knitter Co, Cherry St, 


Phila, 


Little Falls, N. Y. 
508 Minor St., 


& Co, 


a. 
Stafford, W, 
Standard Machine Co., 

delphia, Pa. 
Taylor, James, 835 Arch St. 


Phila 


Phila, Pa 
Union Raveller Co, Troy, N. Y. 
Knitting Needles. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, 
Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H 
Ives, Loyal T. New Brunswick, N. J 
Lydall. H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 
Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle 
Franklin, N.H 
Page Needle Co, Chicopee 
Star Needle Co, New Britain, 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, 
reat, Vrion, Manchester Green, Conn. 
Ward well Needle Co, Lakeport, N. H 
Laboratery Outfits. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
cester, Mann 
Draper Company. 
Fairmount Machine 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 178 Barker St, 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, 


N.Y 


Falls, Mass 
Conn. 


528 Arch St Phila, Pa 


Wor 
Hlonedale, Mass. 

Works, 224 and Wood 
Phila 


Fall River, Mass 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, 
Mason Machine Works, 
Whitin 
Woonsocket 
socket, R. I 
Loom Picker Manufacturers 
Works, 


Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Machine & Press Co, Woon 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wor 
cester, Mass. 

Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Novelty Loom Picker Works, 3-7 S« 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


». 48th 81 


Lubricators. 


Dixon, Jos, Crucible Co, Jersey City, N.. 


Lumber. 


Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 


Lumpers. 
Gerry, George, & Son, 
Machinery Dealers. 
Schofield, Geo. L, 123 N. Front St, 
Scott, James, 12 3 No. Front St, 
Machinery Wipers, 
American Silk Mfg » Sil 
Philadelphia. 
Machinists’ Tools. 
Biaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, 
W hiton, The D. E. Co, New 
Mi ails. 
Walder, 
Manufacturing Chemists. 
Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 
Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms 
Elliott & Hall, 544 Harmon St, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 
Berlin I:on Bridge Co, The, East Berlin, C1 
Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N 
‘Mill Supplies. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Ashoff, Charles, 191 Berks St, Phila, Pa. 
Buckley’s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson 
J. 


Athol, Mass. 


Phila, 
Phila, Pa 


Walnut St 


Mass 


London, Conn 


J, Paterson, N.J. 


N. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co. Providence, R. I. 
New Jes rsey Cur Spring & Rubber Co, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Standard Mill Supply Co, 
Providence, R 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fal! River. Mass 
Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mass 
Napping Machines. 
Machine Co, W 


i7 Exe 


hange P, 


American Napping illiams 
town, Mass 
Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol. Pa 
Curtis & Marble Maehine Co, 
Mass 
Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 
delphia, Pa. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co, 
Vt. 
Woonsocket Napping 
socket, 1. 
Oilless Bearings 
N. American Metalline Co, 
3rd St, Long Island City, 
il Filters. 
Burt Mfg. Co, 
Paints. 
American Fire Resisting Paint Ce, 17 
Broadway, New York 
Devoe & Reynolds, Fulton 
St, New York 
Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 
Jobnseon, C, A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York 
Patent Solicitors. 
Crosby & 
Mass. 
Wright, 
sSoston, 


Worceste: 


and Media s., Phila 
Springfiels. 
Machine Co, Woon 


62 W. 
me Ma 


AVe. nie 


Akron, Ohio 


Williams 


and 


Gregory, 34 School] St, Boston 


Brown & 
Mass 

Penatocks. 
Dalrymple, 


Quinby, State St, 


Fair Haven, Vt. 


George, 
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Peroxide of Sodium, 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 73 
Pine St, New York. 

Picker Sticks. 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 

Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 

Pipe Covering (Magnesia). 

Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York 

Keasby & Mattison Co, Ambler, la 

Nightingale, 8.C, & Chilis, Atlantic Ave, 
sSoston, Muss. 

Pneumatic Conveying. 

See Ventilating. 

Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Cresson, Geo. V, Co, Philadelphia, Pa 
Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 

Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St.. Phila., Pa. 
Hunter, Jas, Michine Co, No. Adams, Mass 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y 

Presses. 

Crawford J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
Power Screw, Hydraulic, Hollow Steam 
Pilate. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St.. Phila., Pa 
Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 
N.J 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon 
socket, R. I 
Pressure Regulators for Steam and 
W ater. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverhill 
St, Boston, Mass 
Printers and Embossers. 
Novelty Textile Printing Co 
St, New York 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 
Kalbflei-ch, Franklin H, Co, New York. 
Smeallie Bros, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manutacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence. R.I. 
Gowdey, J. A, & Co, Providence, R 
Lathrop, H. V, Danielson, Conn 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me 
Walder, J, Paterson, N. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 
Fried berger, C, Germantown, P 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England 
Reoting. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tien. 

Armitage Mfg. Coe, Riethmond, Va 
Warren Chemical & Mtg.C+,45 Fulton St, 
New York, 
Reoting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for Mills 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 1 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave. Provi. ‘ence, R. I 

Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co, Bristol, R. 1 

Schools. 

Lowell Textile School, |owe!ll, Mass 
Vhiladelphia Textile S bool, Phiva, Pa 


A. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Birch Bros., Somerville, Mass. 
Champion Sewiny Machine Co, N. W., cor 
American and Diamond St, Phila, Pa 
Curt s & Marble Machine Co, Worce ter, 
Muss 

Dinsmore Mfg. Co, Salem, Mase. 

Frame, Gibbous, 2nd and Dinmond Sts, 
Phila, Pa. 

Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 


WORLD 


Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Stoops, H. R, & Co, 66 No. 4th St, Phila, Pa 
Shearing Machinery 
See Dyewng, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 


Cohoes Foundry & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N. ¥. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 


Shoddies. 
See Wool Shodadies, 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Ete, 
Silk Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass 
Singe Plates. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Bedford, Ms 
Sizing. 
American Glutrose Co. Venn Mutual Bldg, 
Phila, Pa. 
Skylights ("letal). 
Van Nocrden & Co, Bo-ton, Mass. 
Slashers. 


Cohoes Foundry & Machiue Co, Cohos 
N.Y 
»well Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass 


American Soap & Washolene Co, Cohvoes 
ae # 

Holbrook ts Co., 466 Washington St 
N 


India Alkali Work-, Boston 
Spindles 


Buckley, Benj’s, Sons,Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J 


Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass 
Easton & Burnham, Pawtucket, R. I 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. J 


Whitin Machine Wks, Whitinsville, Mass 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jus. Mtg. Co, Provitence, R. 1 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 80 Manto: 
Ave, Providence, K. | 
Spinning Fru 
See Cotton Machinery 
Spinning Bing». 
Draper Company, tlopedale, Mass 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitin- 
ville, Mass. 
* Me 
xon Lubri 
Spinning Tubes 
tuckley, Benj’s Son, Gu Mill 
N.J. 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Muss 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord Steam Boiler Inspection & tis 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn 
Steam Damper Regulators. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverill St, Bosio 
MS 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. il, & Co, Fitehburge Musas. 
Hlooven The), Osens & Keut-ehler ¢ 
linmilton.@O 
Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co, Ne 
burgh, N. Y. 
Toomey, Frank, 131 N 31 St, Phila, Pa 
Steam Separators 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis), 26 Huver 
St., B «ston 
Steam Specialties. 
D'Este & Seeley Co, 29 Haverhill St, Boster 
Steam Traps. 
D'Este & Seeley Co. (Curtis) 29 Haverbill 





BUYERS’ 


St, Boston, Mass. 
pansion 
Haines, W.5,132 50 


return float and ex 


4th St, Phila, Pa 


Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Brabender, Chas, Sr, Paterson,N. J, 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, N A 
Cypress Lumber Co, Apalachicola, Fla, 
Cypress Tank Co, Bridgeport, Florida 
Hall, Amos H, No. 2nd above Cambria, 
Phila, Pa. 
Oat, Jos, & Sons, 232 Quarry St, Phila, Pa 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. 9th St, Phila, Pa 
Tapes and Braids. 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa 
Kenyon, Jobn J, Pawtucket, R. I 
Perseverance Mills, 2632-40 Mascher St 
Phila, Pa. 
Weimer Bros, cor. Hope 
Sts, Philadelphia 


Witter, H. M. & Co, Worcester, Mass 


Teasels. 

Kellogg, Thos. C, Skaneateles, N. Y. 

Kellogg, Wm, W, Skaneateles, N. Y 

McLauglin Bros, Skaneateles Falls, N. 
Temperature Regulators. 

D’Este & Seeley Co,29 Haver 

Haines, W.S, 132 So. 4th St, P 
Tentering Machines. 

See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 

N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co 

Ave, Providence, R. I 

Testing Machines 
, 1783 Barker 


30 Manton 


Howard, Geo. ¢ 
Traveler's Cheques 
American Express Company 
Turbines. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio 
Valves. 
D’ Este & Seeley Co,29 Haverhill St, bostor 
Mass. 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Berry, A. Hun, 23 W. Ist St 
New England Heating & 
Providence, R. I 
Pancoast Ventilator Co, IP! 
Philadelphia Textile Mac 
cock St, above Lehigh Av 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Gra 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 4 O 
Mass. 
Van Noorden & Co, Harris 
Mass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co 
Watchman’'s Clock. 
keo Magneto Clock Co 
Boston 
Nanz & Co, 116 Chambers St, New York 
Water Pressure Regulators. 
D’Este & Secley Co,29 Haverhill St 
Water Wheels. 
Burnham Bros, York, Pa 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, IP 
Humphrey Machine Co, Keene, N. Il 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O 
Water Wheel Governors 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfleld, O} 
Lombard Water Wheel 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Replogle Governor Works 


Governol 


Akror 

(Mosiery.) 

Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtue 

Universal Winding Co, 226 
Boston. 


Winders. 


INDEX 


Wool, 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Webb, Chas. J. & Co, 156 N. Front St. Phila, 
Pa. 

Wool Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

cester, Muss. 
Wool Extracts. 
Daly, Jas. E., Paterson, N. J. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Muhlhauser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sullivan, R. T, 155 Federal St, Boston, Mass. 
Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Machine Co, Westerly, 


Works, Wor 


Stillman-Randall 
R 


Woolen Machinery, 
Altemus, W. W, & Co, 2816 N. 4th St, Phils 
Pa. 
Atlas Mfg. Co., Newark, N.J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor 
cester, Mass 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Mass 
Fairmount Machine 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Furbush,M.A,. &Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Iiunt. Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass 
er, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
ll, Mass, 


Bennett, 31 State St, Boston, 


Worcester, 


Works, 22d and Wood 


t 


Kitson Machine Co, Lowe 
McKerrow & 

Mass 
Payne, G. W. & Co, Pawtucket, R. I 
Surgent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 

t lard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 

ton, Mass 

in & Janssen, Reading, Pa. 
hite, John F, 38 River St, 

R. I 
Woonsocket 

socket, R. I 

Weel, Mair and Noils. 
Fowles & Co, 102 Church St, Phila. 
Lyon, John H, & Co, 12 Reade St, N 
auser, F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio. 
, Chas. J, & Co, 156 N. Front St, Phila 


Providence, 


Machine & Press Co, Woon 


ot Shoddies. 
rs’, James, Sons, Ltd, ¢ 
Daly James | Paterson, N J 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J 
Muhlhauser. F, Co, Cleveland, Ohio 
Riverdale Woolen Co, Riverdale, North 
bridge, Mass 
Wool Sorters and Scourers. 
Dure , Theodore A, Kensington Ave. and 
Huntingdon St, Phila. 
Wool Washing, Preparing 
ing Machinery. 
ine Co, Lowell, Mass 
G, Sons, Graniteville 


and Dry- 


Kitson Mac 
Sargent's, ¢ 


, Mass 
Varnes, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Kenyon, John J. Pawtucket, R.I 
Moore, C. & Co. 128. 5th St, Phila, Pa 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, *6 and 8&8 Franklin 
St, N. ¥ 
Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 
St, Boston, Mass 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass 
White, James F, & Co, N. Y. and Phila, Pa 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Solis, 


179 Devonshire 


Carpet Yarns, 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa. 
Colored Cotton Yarns, 


Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86-88 Franklin St, 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass N A 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass Skerry, A T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥ 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and s8 Franklin Trenton Worsted Mills, Trenton, N, J 

St, N. Y Walcott & Campvell Spinning Co, New 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway, Mass. York Miils, Oneida Co, N. ¥ 
Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington Warren, W, Thread Works, Lowell, Mass 

Del. Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Muss 

Cotton Warps and Yarns 


. Jute Yarns. 
Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, N.Y 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. 1. Eichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass Wilmington Mills Mfg. Co, Wilmington 
EKichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y. De 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, Pa Mohair Yarns 
r Spinning Co, Germanto 
— I iis oO, mantowy Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand St, New York 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass. Kichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. } 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. Holland & Webb, New York. N 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. 1 Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥ 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 5, & Bro, Fall River, Mass Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, Etc. 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. Y 
Pane Shean’ Ge, Welk Gtonr. nan Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.1 
- . : Mchbm: . r 488 Broad N. ¥ 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York Kichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, 
City. . Holland & Webb, New York. 
Mitchell, Jas. FE, & Co, Boston and Phila, Pa Malcolm Mills Co, 216 Chestnut St, Phila,P 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. ¥ 
North Athens Cotton Mills, Athens, Tenn, 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass Ramie. 
Samp O. H, & Co,67 Chauncy St. Boston, . 
— sexs ; Holland & Webb, New York. 
Montgomery, J R. Co. Windsor Locks, Ct Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy St., Bos 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass ton, Mass 
Sawyer, Manning & Co., 56-88 Franklin St 


ee Td 


Po Fe Se ee * 


‘ Noi and Ya 
Gassed Yarns vy, A. T, 47 Leonard St, New York 


Greene & Daniels + f o, Pawtucket, R. | : 4 
King, Alex, & Co Lu. onard St, New York Silk Yarns 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester and Hartfor: 

G.azed Yarns. Ct 

EKichman & Sternberg, 488 Biondway,N. ¥ 
Blodgett & Orswell, Pawtucket, R. 1 Fieming & Chapin, 215 Churen St, Phila, Ps 
Fichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway, N. Y Hawes, O. 8. & Bro, Fall River, Mass 
Fleming & Chapin.215 Church St, Phila, Pa Holiand & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Kenyon, Jobn J, Pawtucket, R.1 Ryle. Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St. N. ¥ 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 > 

Mercer St, N. ¥ 

King, Alex, & Co, 4 Leona 
Malcolm Mill< Co, Frankford, Pa ,] ail _ , ' 
Warren W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass Champtatn Clik Siete, Wastenal, B.7 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass 


' 
| 
h 


a St. New York Spun Silk Yarns. 


Woolen and Merino Yarns. 


wre = 2, 


Harness Twines Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philade 
. : phia, Pa. 
Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmon 
Kerr Thr: ad Co, Fall River, Mass, and 29 Ohio 
Mercer St, N. ¥ Hollister Bros, 160 5th Ave, New York 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Lt onard St,New York Hyde, E. 8, 223 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa 
Moore, ¢ , & Co 128 th St, Pilha, Pa King, Alexander & Co, 44 Leonard St, N. Y 
Warren, W, Thread’ Works, Lowell, Mass Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass River Spinning Co, Woonsocket, R. I 
Kock well, Edward M, Leominster, Mass 
Sawyer, Manning & Co, 86 and 88 Frankli: 
s N 
Abegy & Rusch, $2 Grand 8t, New York a 
Bover, B. F & Co 16 Market oe bg om Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N.Y 
, BF, : , biit Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 


ed 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns 


phia, Pa., 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa 
Clark, Wm. Co, Westerly. R 
Clasgens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, Worsted Yarns. 
Ohio, 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Muss Abegg & Rusch, 92 Grand S!,N. ¥ 
Croll, Albert Lvins, Boston, Mass Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pa 
“pe : Stas » AS > Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J 
EKichman & Sternberg, 488 Broadway .N Yy 4 RB. F. & ( 516 Marl A, : ' 
Fleming & Chapin, 215 Church St, Phila, P 7 ry P » & Co, 516 Market St, Philade 
( . y sy y . ‘ “ . hin, u 
— Pe Ty Carmanowe, Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa, 
Globe Yarn Mills, Fall River, Mass Cranctas Sceeses Say Seeneeks i. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucke!, R. | . 7, L mow ane. © ce pec a prseaway an 
Holland & Webb, 487 Broadway, N. ¥ efferson , Camden, : 
liyde, E. 8, 2’3 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa Kichman & Sternberg, 4883 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Kerr Thread Co, Fall River, Mass. _ Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
oa vs dhe . .. Philadelphia, Pa 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, Ne ork : : “ 
Mitehe J ++ sE,& “peg ——s ti n King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. ¥ 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mas~ Porter Bros, 78 Worth St, New York. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass Sawyer, Manning & Co., 86-88 Franklin St 
Porter Bros, 73 Worth St, New N fe 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, 8. Y 
Sampson, O. H., & Co., 67 Chauncy . Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
ton, Mass St, Boston, Mass. 





Alphabetical Index to Advertisements. 


page 

Abegg & Rusch. 

Alexander Bros., . 

Allegheny Worsted Mills, 

Aitemus, W. W. & Son, 

American Express Co., 

American Fire Resisting 

American Glutrose Co, 

American Napping Mac 

American Silk Mfg. Co 

American Soap & Was 

American Supply Co 

Anchor Color Mfg Co 

Ardrey,S.B,& 8S ~ 

Armitage Manufactu 

Ashley, T. C, & Co, 

Ashoff, Chas, . 
Ashworth, Elija 
Atherton Machine Co., 

Atlas Mfg. Co., 

Atteaux, F. E.,& Co, 

Barker, James, , 

Bay State Dyeing & Fi 

Beach & Co., 

Becker, Chas. W 

serlin Iron Bridge Co., 

terry, A. Hun, 

Birch Bros., , Garfield Wool 

Bischoff, C., & Co., 5 i Gavey School of 

Blaisdell, P., & Co., eisenheimer & 
Blaisdell, The S. Jr., reneral Electric 

Boss Knitting Mach ‘ Germantown Spin 

Bosson & Lane, ‘ Gerry, Geo. & Son, 

Boston Finishing Works, Globe Yarn Mills 

Botany Worsted M - Goulds Mfe. Co ; 5 
bowers’ Jas, Sons, Ltd Gowde ). A, & Co 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, Granger Foundry & Mac! 
Brabender, Chas., Sr., F 

Branson Machine Co Grant Yarn Co., 

Breedon, Wm., & Son, t Graves Elevator Co.. 
Brinton, H., & Co., ] Greene Daniels Mfg. Co., 
Brophy’s Sons, T, , Greenwood, R.. & Bault 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Ilaedric E. M,. 

Brown, W. H, Hadley Co., 
buckley’s Benj, Son, . Hall, Amos H 
Burnham Bros. Har Frederic & Co 
Burr Patent Index Co., , Hanna-Sc¢ ellkopf Cc 
burt Manufacturing Co Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. 
Butterworth H. W. & Sons ‘ surence Co., ‘ 
Byram, F. A, . . ‘ fis Harway Dyewood & Extra 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, f Hawes, O.S., & Bro.. 
Campbell & Clute, . lfis Hegeman, John, 
Champion Sewing Machine Co., 61 Hepner & Horwitz, 
Cheney Bros, Hepworth, John W, &Co 

iristiana Machine Co 172 Herbst & J 
Clark, The William en | ! 
Clasgens, The J. & H. Co 
Cohannet Mills, 
Cohoes Foundry & Machin« 1 
Corcoran, A. J., llome Bles 
Corey, 8. J., . Hooven 
Corey, Wm., Co., f lloward, Geo. ( 
Crane Mfg. Co., Howard & Bullough 
Cranston Worsted Mills, Hun rey M» 
Crawford, J.J. & Son.,. Hunter, Jas. Mae 
Cresson, Geo, V. Co, Ifunt gton, Dr. H 
Croft, Howland, Sons & Co, Hunt, Rodney, Mae] 
Croll, Albert Ivins, Hyde, Edward S., 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Work [Imperial Chemical ¢ 
Crosby & Gregory, I ndia Alkali Works 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., ‘3, Loyal T 
Cypress Lumber Co, , : 


J Bros., 
Cypress Tank Co, Tar 
Dalrymple, Geo, ler 
Daly, James E., | 
Danforth Belting Co., J 
D'Este & Secley Co lones, L 
De Ronde, A, & Co i Kalbfleisch, Franklin H, Co, 
Devoe & Reynolds, Outside Back Cov 
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Kalle & Co., - ; 48 Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, 

Keller, John Bis me Co., 141 Quilte 2. James te 2 

Kellogg, Thos. C. . 18 teplogie Governor Wo! ks, 

Kellogg, Wm Ww: 1s Riverdale Woolen Co, ; 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 34 Rockwell, E. M., 

Kennedy, a nae i 76 Rockwell, W.8, & Co, . 

Kenyon, J.J, : Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! ¢ 

Kerr Thre ad Co — 5 ‘ e Ryder, J. J., Co.. P 7 

Keystone Automat Napping Ma Ryle, William, & Co., * 

chine Co, 3 Saco Water Power- Machine e Sho} 

Kilburn, L incoln & Co., , Salem Foundry Machine Shop, 

King, Alex'’r & Co.,. ; : ‘ Sampson, O. H., & Co., : 

Kitson Machine Co, ) Sanford Spinning Co., 

Klipstein, A, & Co., ° bach ) Sargent’s, C.G., Sons, . 

Koechl, Victor, & Co, ° ‘ 140 Sawyer, Manning & Co. 

Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., ' te Schofie rf 1, Geo. L., 

Lathrop, H. V, Scott, H. W . 

Leffel, James, & Co, ; Scott & Williams | 

Leigh, Evan Arthur, . 2 Sharpless Dyewood E xtract Co.. 

Leighton Machine Co., . » Skerry, A. T, & Co, : 

Lincoln & Co., v2 Small Bros 

Lombard W ater W heel Governor Co., Smeallie Bros, . 

Loom Picker Co., Biddeforu, Solis, Andrew J. Jr., & Co., 

Lord, Geo. W., ‘ 75 Stafford & Babcock, 

Lowell Machine Shop, Stamford Mfz. Co., 

Lowell Textile School, %) Standard Machine Co., 

Lydall, H., & Foulds, 167 Standard Mill Supply 

Lyndonville Board of Trade 126 Stanton & Lewis, 

Lyon, John H. & Co., ; 139 Star Needle Co., ’ 

Magnesia, : . juck Covel Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co 

Malcolm Mills Co, z 134 Stillman-Randall Machine Co., 

Mason Machine Wks., 6 Stoddard, Has ck, Richards & Co, 

Matheson, & Co., Wm. J., 142 Stoops, 4 ) 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Cr 160 Stone ¢ , 

McKerrow & Bennett, } Sturtevs ; P ‘ Inside Back Cov 

McLaughlin Bros., ° Salliv ar ’ é 

Merrimac Chemical Co, - vue s& ‘Stre ri t, 

Merrow Machine Co., 1 aylor, James, 

Mitchell Jas. E., & Co., . I ompson, Snow &Co 

Montgomery, J. R., Co., Thun & Janssen, 

Monument Mills,. ; rhurston, 

Moore, C.,&Co., . 3 Poomey, 

Mueller, A, . . 6 Torrance z 

Muhilbauser, The F. Co ‘ 3 rreat, Orion, : 

Nanz & Co, . ° . ° 73 Tucker & CookMtg Co. 

Nashoba Co, . . . } Union Raveler Co, 

National Autom: itic Knitter ¢ v, 3 Universal Winding Co., 

New Bedford ( opper Co., Van Noorden, E, & Co, 

Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co, 10 Von Bochwald, W. ¢ 

New England Ventilating & Heating Uo., 1 Walcott & Campbel 

New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co, r Walder, J., 

N. Y. & Boston Dye *ood Co, : | Ward & Vandegritt, 

North American Metaline Co Wardwell Needle Co., 

North Athens Cotton Mills, ; Warren, W.. Thread Works 

Novelty Loom Picker Works ! Warren Chemical Co, Outside Back Cover 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, . 13 Watson, L. 8, Mfg. Co, : 2 | 

Nye & Tredick, ; f Webb, Chas. J. & Co., " 

Oakdale Dye Works, ‘ Weimer Bros, . x 168 
| 
l 
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Oakes Mfg. Co, ’ Whitcomb, H, C, & Co, 
Oat, Joseph, & Sons, . White, James F. & Co., 9 
Orswell Mills, ° 2 White, John F, ; ‘ 1s 
Page Needle Co, . i Whitin Machine Works, { 
Palmer,JohnS&.,_ . l W hitinsville Spinning Ring Co., é iM 
Pancoast Ventilator Co, ' Whiton D. E. Machine Co 

Parks & Woolson Machine Cs l Whittier Cotton Mills, 

Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co i Wildman, Joseph, & Co, 

Paxton & O'Neill, . : ; Williams, J. ¢ ‘ 

Payne, G. W, & Co, , | Wilm ington Mi lls M fe 7 o, 

Pearson, J. T., . ‘ , i Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 

Pepper Mtg.Co., . 2 Witter, H. M, & Co, 

Phenix Iron Foundry, . . ° 15 Woolford, George, ‘ ’ 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co., i Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, 
Philadelphia Textile School, 4 Woonsocket Napping Machinery Co 
Pickbardt& Kuttroff, 4 Woonsoc ket Shuttle Co, 7 
Polhemus, Henry M., Wright, Brown & Quinby, 

Porter Bros. & Co, § 


? 45) 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W.H. COTTON. 


A practical mill man is in charge of the Information Department and Overseer’s Bureau 


The advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 
reXTILE WORLD,” as tull particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
avle agents, superintendents aod foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 
furnished to manufacturers - 

Any subscriber may file his app ion, and no charge is made until position is 
secured, 

fhe business of this department is hel trictly confidential 

The applications of good overseers i ve department, who are in want of positions, 
ire solicited, 

Manufacturers are invites ) lepartment when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be handled confidentially, w promptness and judgment, and without charge to 
manufacturers, 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. | 1(67 Superintendent. One who unde: 


inds worsteds, beavers, kersey-s, 
on cassimeres and fancy cassimeres, and 
is a good manager. Age 45; married. Has 
ufacturer, Oni } I a good record and is well recommended, 
a thorough experie! n 

wement.of a mill of his own,and who car S66 Woolen Assistant Supe ate 
show proof + t his ability, is now in ie lent or overseer wants position. Age 
market for § on as su ! ! n 1 2 married. Is familiar with the manufac 
assistant superintendent t y good turing of beavers, kerseys, cheviots, wo! 


company Age 40; married ~is and dress goods. Good references 


1219 Superintendent. you ! " 1239 4 man who understands the 
=i who has hada practical e1 = manufacturing of woolens in all the 
n every department of a v len 1 I details, is open for an offer. Is an experi 
cluding designing, wishes I 08 enced manager, and is at present in charge 
tion as superintendent, j ‘ ot ot a mill that is being run at a profit. 


Is highly recommended 





ployers for whom he ! ap I 

overseer. is strong point 3 

Sree atkskane nae Wickaal COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 
») ) Designer or Superintendent. 
1208 Graduate of textile schoo I 

enced in most kinds of woolens 

the eight years very successful 

worsteds and cassimeres. also 

% vyears of age anid marrie 


references as to ability and char: 


1‘ 3) Superintendent of cotton millde 
aut sires to change positions Is thor 
oughly competent, steady ind = reliable 
Good mechanic and a good manager. Has 
push and executive ability. Over 15 years 
experience, and fully understands how to 
keep production right as to quality, quan 
tity and lowest cost Best system of econ- 
superintendent an des omy maintained First class references can 


1 3 Superintendent Woolen, 
o 7 tir . Sha be given 


‘9: married Has h 
ntendent 9 y« 0 andl 
Tinanother. Has good re ! g l | 

h 


man on meltons, «¢« 


L pos 


wants position on cotton goods, has 
1 first-class experience, and can furni-h 
class references Will go anywhere; 
e 39 and married; salary reasonable; is a 
first class man on seamless bags. 


| | | Superintendent and Overseer, 


1 


firs 


L174 Position us supert signer | # 


or weave Age 47 d ( tor : 
meow “th Seon chev , i , tri | I( jX Cotton Superintendent or would 


accept position as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good refe1 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds ot 
yarns, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
ind married 


sted and kerseys 


and face goods 
Canada. Good reterences 


| 170 Woolen Superintendent 
‘ a position as superintendent and « 


signer of a small mi oO1 per ender 


t large mill Age 54; marr? Don’t w 
a position in any of the Sout Is a good man on cotton goods; 
pos ! t out 


state Has worked on a gre 43; married; American, wants po 
voods. and can refel to reliable i sition as superintendent Refers to first- 
= - : class companies; is well posted on various 


| l 59 Woolen Superintendent. \ kinds of machinery. 


© first class man on carriage robe . : 
furniture plush, bed and horse blankets. Has ] 184 Cotton Mill Superintendent, 
excellent references. Has held present po wants position Age 50; married 
sition as superintendent for several y Sheetings, shirtings, drills, etc.; also all 
rood reasons for desiring a change Age 39 kinds of yarns and yarn dyeing. Has good 
married ™ references. Superintendent eighteen years 
j atone mill. 


ears 





1222, Superintendent, Designer and 
ate W et " Want Osition in woole 
o1 Seusked saill "Tndevetion is the work WOOLEN CARDERS, 


thoroughly, on a great variety of g 
99 Woolen mill man, 40 year f age, 1082 Woolen carder experienced on 
=<"? wants position as superintendent Ve all sses of underwear. Has 

carder, spinner, or spinner and carder \ worked for eight years in one mill, 29 years 

practical man in each department of age and married. Good references 
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Carder, \we 40) marie 

Long 
wool and cotton 
perate and can 
Prefers Philadel 


1?4] Woolen 

over-eet! 4 é 
experience on all-wool, 
mixed, shoddy, et« + TB 
furnish references 
phia 


irs lhnone pince 


rood 


aunts position 
in some of the 


ill kinds 


recom 


| 197 Woolen Carder w 
*’' Overseer over 16 years 
best woolen mills Accustomed to 
ot work Age 50 married Well 
mended 


( oy eolen Cut 
l I! ) ‘ married 
in tau 


for the 


piecer 
for 
Ref 


“pinner 
firm, W 
Lo pa 
once. 
itton; 


ot bus 

ike posit 

wool lily 
ikes 


hich is me ness 
t employer in | 
k atritil r 

Fur 


machinery 
s+) 


1153 § 


ecards 

land’s fine mills,on count 
to 10- Will 
or2dt 


to ability 


1213 ¥ 


witha gre st v 


oUner W 


and rar ing I . , Speer 


Over-eet! “mY ! none ot 


sianging fron 
1ccept a positie is oversee! 


and tefe 
and chara ster, 


rs to responsible parties as 


Carder 
ane hiart 
wot 


w “ww 


irlety oO 
Carder. 


seer 18 


347 So ee 


Loug 


onu 


place ence 


and cot 
inywhere 


expel 
ixed 
except ¢ 


1 23/ ) eee rinte adent or Carder aud 
Ww Wore l 


positi 


ints posit ’ i 
mill ! 
it one: 


flannel 


1235 


married 





1196 Secon’, 


nts 
Anscancinietetanaeiass it 
| 137 ! igen 


hint 


tior Age 
1 


the posit 


of overseer for 16 y . best 
millsin New Englan in 

all kinds of sui 
loaking 


of the 

thoroug 

on , woo 1 wor 

overcoatings, ¢ anda 

910 Es a good carder on 
and fancy ‘ t 


and up 
QPF Second Hand 


1155 ing and « ring 


Ilas first class reference Age 28 


$2.51 


Card. 
pos 


of Cotton 


om ants tion. 


10K 9 Gvoveser oft Cotton Car 
f L posilior Ape 


( Overseer 
ILO nan on 
nor faney 


pla 
502 = First class cott 


ares ea hene inengageme 
ences are of the best 





WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


Wants position as Overseer of 

Spinning I'wis or both. Fa 
miliar with fins nun Refers 
to past and present employers 


oO! 


or coarse bers 


nner, Woolen. Ameri 
married, Experienced on yarns 
l2run. Refers to past and pre 

entemployers. Wants position : ! 
Will not go to Southern States, 
Connecticut. Is an experienced 


1152 as OVerseer 


cr Western States, 
single Understands Johnsen & sassett 
operators and mules Has worked on 
variety of goods, Good recommendations us 
to character and ability 


1195 + in; age 


trom 1 to7 


oversee! 


)) Weolen Spinner wants 
or 2d hand, in 
Pennsylvania 


position 
Souther: 
Age 20 


or 


| | 12 Overseer of Woolen Spinning 
— wants ion Has first. 
Age 37 Wages reasonable 
und’s position, 


posit ass re 


eren®es Will 


accept second h 


111 


good rec 
Has 
fancy 
where 


Overseer of Spin wants 
sition Age 45 und married Ilus 
mendations from last employers 
worked Wool shod 
eiderwown Will go ar 


po 


om 
on cassimeres, 


and flannels 





COTTON SPINNERS. 
] 17 ] | bo aay *¢ of good rel rences, Mas 


made yarns from 


manager of help 


number es 


his «tro 
all kinds 


g point, bul 


710 Low stock 
of stock Aged 


has carded 
married. Salary 


£3.00 


Kime colton 
On &s Overseer. Age 3 
marries l year n mill; 6 yeurs 
} 


| 196 on or Spine 
Ww posit 
one 
ears and ar 
thorou 
and 
Americar 
are 


second 
ad a very 
shirt 
! } 


as 
Has h 


year 
ex] 
ims , oth ' 
make of 
can accept 


ings 
ind 

References 
at once 


let 


machines, 


pos 


good 


] 189 ee Cotton, Mule or Ring. 
$ ! Ginghams, 
nosiery 


Inarrie dress 
Enzlis 
machinery Refer 
Don’t want a position i: 
1orany Western s' 


lanne and 
init 
> na if de 

ences if desired 


Maine, ¢ 


yarns 


f 


erik ike of 


inad ate 
| LOS ~ otton Spinner, “pooling, wary 
i slushing, lrawing, ske 
tin Well recon 
2; married Has worked in 
~Omne best lx. Will anywhere 
Would good second hand’s position 


web 


von linen. 


Vinding 
mend 


mi go 


_ erseer of 
nit wants «a 


Dressing 01 
position ina 
Al man on colored or white 
derstands slashit and 

\ American; age 38; marric 
re in of the best mil 
Sheetings, shirtings, 
viots, fl ‘nnels and sateens 
th Mason, Whitin and Lowe 


1187 “pin 


cotto 


ig bent 


ome 


\, 
hinery 


1176 


Ring Spinner, Ove 
ition medium, fine or coars 

ge $8; married, Can take pe 
in furni-h satistactory ref 
past and present employers 
hing to make 


Pe Want 
pos on 
irns 
sition at ones ( 
from 


isons for wi 


erences 
Good re a changes 
Overseer 

spoollr Ww 


1158 me of Ring wnt 
rh gow and sla-h 
wants positis mon white work, fine or co 
Ave ; é Will, go anywhere, Goo 
t Familiar with Mason, Bedfo: 
Jencks machinery 


reference 
Lowell and Fales & 


nse 


} D( 4 seennmen wanted as boss spinne 

r second hand mule fixer « 
Many ears eXperience 01 
yarr or dress in England 
yarns for fine cloth. 35 
and married; good references 


and 
Pla t 


mules 
f goods 


and a 


woolen years ol 





SITUATIONS WANTEI 





WOOLEN WEAVEBRS. L207 Woolen or worsted f 


Wants position an 2 
ome first-class mill. Has had rood 


1 ) Wants boss job in flannel mill. Orion cet nd hand, and 1 rs to past and 
Northern New b um preferre present ¢ oOyers igge : Especially 


t good man for dresser ) fixer 4 s ne tch tweeds, « goods and 
vorked on flannels, serges, cheviots . une Cassimeresr Famiilis tu Englis 


iress goods. Is 34, marric nd American machinery 


1216 Wea 22 and . ine. . $ 7) | hy oolern nd Worsted Finisher. 

ov wants position \ f firste One th has beac 
, or dressing, or both, 10 y a thorough ex] i in one 
woolen mill. Has had 1 3’ eri mills in New I 
Cun pick patterns an fiw ! 

eferences, YO. Es an Al Woolen F 

esate 3 married Has been 
| v2 + egg <P pa Overseer’s Position. we t very ti 
is bad charge of eA ye al 


sing, and . " le si el re pt 
Knowles or Gilbert looms. Two wo 


i \ Has first class references 


k 





| 130 Ove r of Woolen ~e eaving 
wants positior Would 
and’s position in 00 
rote ; age 3 
Knowles fan 
& Furber ( 
flannels 
Pennsylvan 


5 Overseer img wants - 
| 115 posit ; j Woolen Dyer, wa 
sition ir ) ' ‘ 

> _ boss ron ‘ \ rs 
married; mil . -ll 
f a position; 


ouking » piece ye~ 
eTerences; has work ; : 


ave cloths, blankets 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


_— raecer < otton Weaving 
Amiliar with p t 

gE a and i 

a Reterence ; rigs ex pe ne t wiing 


weaver, one twis I if woo rh tnd 3 as eferences 


Dyer, want 
ills, Satins, goods ngt 
‘rompton, Know! 
knglish looms. 


| | 10 Ove er 
fancy or 
Wants position 
cond hand's 
where first-class 


erences 


1073 Overseer ’ tto 
' Is a good ma nf o1 fi 1218 yen at Fast Colors. 


roods, lenos, et« 
married, ] ith ie 1k ul 


“ome oft the 


wors stock 


int 
ot 


| 12 nf Overseer = 


Age 3 


sheetings, drills 

vhere Out of we ‘ Heyprvte 

to past employers : 28 ole pte a8 
f 1 uses in the cou 

| 76 Wanted. A position as overse rf ) or Western 


weaving, second 


in a cotton, woole = 
i faithful, sobe | 175 Finisher or Dyer, woolen goods, 
‘ ] in either of the ) aj Vants position in Western or Sout 
Referenees furnished as to « I . , 3 Ret 3 . lankets, 
x perience ve A Is in wh 





FINISHERS. 1149 Mreene Peeriuet wik' 


imiliar with wool an 

l wens, pleos in cotton, cottor 

) wld ad I oo ‘ 

104 | Woolen Finisher. [las noe y one : Good refer 


perience on faney and 


“ io, Gaaemmenetes, of eviot wor 
cys and dress good po 
overseer or second han New En 
States. Age 26 years. i work for 
per day. 








2 mere 


eA SE 


| 


0 Soest or eee oa 
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1194 Dyer, Woolen; age 32; married 

Has held position as assistant dyer 
and overseer of dyeing. Refers to present 
employer; good reason for changing. Could 
tuke position on one week’s notice; worsted 
yarns, wool in stock and piece dyes 


KNITTERS. 


1224 Ki nit. Superintendcnt. Under 
aia stands all makes of machines; silk 
w ol, merino, worsted, lisle and c tton 
goods. References all right. Age35 years 





| 163 ™ KK - Good man tor hosiery mill; 

Sadersbands buying, selling wnd 
flnishing. Has had first class experience, 
and can furnish first-class references, 
Would accept position as travelling sales 
man. 


] 164 fa oes Position as superintendent 

hosiery mill, or overseer of 
woolen oe and spinning. 35 years of 
age; 9 workers in family Hus good refer 
ences, and has had a good experience Fo. 
further information address No. 1164, care 
Guild & Lord. 


O77 KMaitter wants position. Is a man 

fully capable of handling a knitting 
plant, hosiery or underwear. Age 32; mat 
ried. Best of references as to character and 
ability. Can take position at once 


S87 Superintendent. Isa practic al mi 

man with 20 year’s experience incard 
ing, spooling and knitting Age ‘ Now 
employed in one of the best mi i New 
England. 


117; Wants Position as overseer of 
knitting department, Understands 
all kinds of machines; plush work, vertical 
stripes, full fashioned flat cuff, rib knitting, 
etc. Refers to good people who have known 
him for 2s years, and others; age 38, marrie 


| ] » I tor Over- 
Ure successfully -tarte 
several plants. Understands all ki 
cotton or worsted underwear, and a 

of machinery, spring or latch. 
married. 


] 180 Wants position as 2: nd ot 


ing in woolen or knit mil z 
23; single. Has been successful in like pori 
tion Prefers position in Mass., R. 1., Conn.,, 
N.H., Penn., N.Y. or N. J. Ri ferences if re 
quired, 





DESIGNERS. 


12 10 Designer of Cotton and Mixed 

- Dress Goods. Jacquard and dobby 
age 26) wants situation. At present ‘ 
designer for a firm in a tashire, 
Good sketch maker and originator, 
thoroughly understands working of design 
to loom, as all the latest card entting and 
repeating machinery. Not afraid of work 
Willing to work fora firm just com encing 
in fancies at a progres-ive salary Ilas © 
inined highest certificates in honors for 
weaving and designing, and clothworkers 
medal for same 


12 229) Good Woolen Designer wants 

“ po-ition ax superintendent or de 
signer. Good references Aged 39 years; 
married 


1211 Designer Open for an engage 
ment. A first class man on worsteds 
and woolens, and cottonand worsted mixes, 
cassimeres and cheviots, cheap and fine 
goods. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


lt +). 2Q) Dresser Overseer. of woolen 
a<—*" dressing. Age 30. Men’s wear and 
dress goods, G od references 


1226 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
eames \ge 30; tmurried Accustomed to 
sheetings, shirtings, twills, drills, fancies 
d quilts. Can tuke place atonce. Refers 
to present and past employers 


16 yA | \Q argent -keeper is open for an en 

yement. Will accept a position 
In any St te Could take a position at once 
Ilas first-class references. 


| ] 56 Zand Hand of Dyeing or oversee: 
‘ of wa ing and bleuching wants po 
sition Familiar with knit goods, woo! 


Age 33. Don’t want a position in Canada o1 
the Western or Southern states. Can take 
po-ltion at once good references. 
1162 | Geoed Man for Beaming De- 
artment. On heavy sized, plain 
icoes and colored cotton goods 
heeti 3 Will go anywhere 
a Good references, 


549 Hieosiery Superintendent. Now 

employ) ed in a@ first-class mill; wishes 

nge Don't want @ position in the 
Southern States: rCanada. Has started five 
new knitting millsduring the past ten years 
Is an American, 3l years of age and married 
Familiar with all kinds of machinery and 
has fir-t class references 


| 192 Worsted Steam Dresser wants 

position as oversee! Has worked 

in some of the best mills in England and 

America. Has high references; age 36; mar 

ed Has a thorough knowledge of bot 
plain and fancy work, 


) 
108 ing or Weaving. 35 yeurs 
Married. Has worked on dress goods, silk 
striped shirtings, pantuloon goods, ging 
hams, etc Highly recommended. Will g: 
inywhere in the United States. 


| 1; 51 ent. Superintendent or De- 
gner Wants position Age 33; mar 
ik Worn lon cloakings, fa. ey worsteds 


cheviots, dre-s goods and cassimeres. Can 


loyers 


refer to pastemy 


| 137 & Salesman for an Underwear 
Miil Would prefer the account of 
some ge underwear ill exclusive 
Salat or commu sion an experienced 
Silesinan and with 9 years practice in the 
manufacture of knit underwear 


L205 Designer, Woolen, wants posi 
a“ tion. Age 30 and married R- fers 
to rome of the best men and mills Prefers 
& position in Mass., R. I., Conn., Penn. o1 
N. ¥ Experienced on plain and fancy 
woolens and worsteds, cheviots, cassi 
meres and fancy tweeds 


1206 a Young Mam, 27 years of age 
= W as had ten years’ experience 

in a wionaheen department, desires 

pe tion Can bleach tor dyed o white 

work from the caustic soda or lime foi mula 

Can furnish reterence as to workmansnly 

character and sobriety 


] 157 ints position Has a genera) 
one edge of all departments in a 
cotton mill, and ean fill most any position 
Has highest of references; age 26, married 
| " | Overseer of Wool Sorting wan! 
‘ position, Understands sorting an 
grading in all its branches; 20 years experi 
ence as boas sorter. Can give the best ort 
references from past and present employers 
Is a good judge of the shrinkage of wool, and 
understands the selection of woo! in marke 
for mill. Has six workers in family. 





SALES OF MILL STOCKS, ET¢ 125 


Lowell Textile Scho = ey OM! Filters... 





Applicat 


The BURT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A 





Loom Fixer Wanted. A co 
eliuble loom fixer, who 
stands the hea 


|, Steady, 
thoroughiv under 
{motion of Knowles’ lo 
State experience, The Salt 


Co., Bridgeport. Ct 


For Sale -- Splaing oe 


oms,. 
ult’s Textile Mfg 





I 





was desiged 
ya manu 
facturer for 

Own use, 





tecent Sales of Mill Stocks. 


ble price. Send for cirecul rto 


A. - GUuEASON, 
ROCK BOTTOM : MASS 





R. STAHL, Stuligart, Germany, 
Manufacture the Cele ted 


Stahl Circular Frame 


For producing the very 

3 finest work in faney 
fe hosiery, underwear 
od B® body cloth, overskirti 
ladies’ vests, stockings 
gloves, fancy sweaters, 

cote patterns, the at- 

cal goods, ete. 


Albert Bohm, Agt., 


Write for catalogue 
Special inducements 
or export trade. 
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Knitting Mill 
Wanted ! The town of Lyndonville, Vermont, has peculiar 


advantages for a Knitting Mill, viz 











SPLENDID POWER, Water (800 H.P.), Electric 
BEST HELP native) at rensonable wages. 


cooD FREIGHT and shipping facilities on B. & M.R.R 


rou! ne to 
] 
ineturi terprioct Phe tov 
water. I . fine location for 
lishment Plenty of hard wood cheap. 


Write to the BOARD OF TRADE, 


LYNDONVILLE, Lyndonvitte, V1 


VERMONT. —_— @ 





ACTORY SITES -+ | Cotton Mill for Sale. 


e 6000 spindle Cotton Mill, equipp« 


with all seuiiners for making yarns * 
Sars to Ws, 2 and 4 ply, tube yarn bal 

in the fast growing villa.” « twi , 
The iill is 10 it successful operatior 
DOLCEVILLE, “a N. Y. der yy r’s le ts but ‘ ry le ise 

Water unexcelled for Wool Washing le at % dav notice 
Power furnished at very low price rhe property embraces a very valuabl 
Good Locations along Railroad. ales: 
~ ‘ : vite power im is now developed by 
sest Shipping Facilities. ble Turbi caueal Prin 
ern dou ‘ l rire ieels u 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


nishing 250 horse power, with capacity oft 
ALFRED DOLGE,. Dolgeville, N. ¥ t mo ocf deuble the present develop 


$250 000 for Manufacturers, | country, that nossesses many "advantages 
‘I joard of Trade of Titusville, P te 





retur re Will be sold on ea 
‘or ill information call on or 
—— BANK OF MARYVILLE 


10 DAMASK MANUFACTURERS: 
WILLIAM KEILLER, {i«.,cleverest, Damask 


igner in the Irish 
A Textile Industry, desires to hear from 
Wenitey A first class cutter on rib | manufacturers who are oven to engage a 

poods, with six years’ experi Designer, or weull be wil ing to give out 
side work Adl ress, 








ence a Ss ~ mm in a Philadelphia 
mill 4 lre-s CHARLES ( ARSON 


103 Re nsen Street, Cohoes, N.Y. | 22 Waring Street, Belfast, Ireland. 


FOR SALE, SECOND.HAND MAGHINERY 
MILL PRIVILECE | erence st tn ke Cie 


a nian ey inder 12x24 in 


FOR SALE OR TOLET. = n= : ia Fa, 


Motors 








FRANK TOOMEY, 131 No. 3nd St.. Ph 





Bonus. The Fort Covington Board «of 
Trade has a large bonus to offer to avy 
company or person who will locate in the 
Village of Fort Covirgton and operate some 
kind of a factory. The said village is well 
located, with good -hinpping fac iNitte s'yvrnil 
! or boat. Correspondence solieited.” Ad 
SMIERICA eT TWINE dress W.G. Cushman, Sec., Tre i+., Fort Cov 

, ington, Franklin Co., New York 

93 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 





TEXTILE WORLD DIRECTORY 





THE TEXTILE WORLD’S 
DIRECTORY wo cxe cetune ot couveaiont site, i:z0 


sponse to the demand that the sectional 


of the sa Ee A DE directories heretofore publish ad quarter! 


should appear under one cover. The same 
general style which has characterized the quarterly issues will be preserved Phe 
map features which have proved so popular will be retained, and improvement 


made wherever opportunity occurs. 


What it will Contain 


A complete directory of textile establishments of the United States, including 


cotton mills, woolen mills, knitting mills, silk mills, flax mills, jute mills, dy 
works, print works, bleacheries 


Detailed 
oOmpany or firn 
cards and comb 
power, whethe 
many Instance 
ling man, this 
ire mills, so that 


may be estimated accurate 


Carefully Prepared Li 


Beside tl 


Will also cor 
Dr 
Denler 
Lists of 
Lists o 
Lists of 
ther 


turers and seller 


Supplemented from Month to Month! 


This directory w ‘ ipplemente frou mth to mit t epo t PENX TILE 
WoRLD, and X mont e TEXTILE WorLD 


Vill contain supplen 


A Book of Over 300 Pages! 


The annual directory will t be one f the re ! soft TEXTILE Worbp, 
separate publication, containing upwards of 3 puges It cure ‘ ‘ the Tr 


TILE WORLD'S Staff 


x 
im entirely independent personal investigation and reports. 

This complete directory will be sent free to every paid up subscriber to the TEXTILE WORLD 
at time of publication, and it will be included in the regular ssmguoene neni price, which will be un 
changed, viz., $2.00 per year. It will also be sent to others er pre ect 
courtesy in furnishing informatic * alse »>mcdvertisers 

It is not the present i 
PEXTILE WORLD, or at lea 
to the TEXTILE WORLD 
With special bindings, f 
work of compilation 
the year 

For accuracy, 
made to make it 


Superior to any Directory published, regardless of price 


Free to paid-up Subscribers 
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capital, 100.000 SPINDLES 


Weekly Product 120,000 lbs 
$1,200,000. ” 14’s to 160’s. 


HIGH GRADE 


Cotton Yarns, : 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Silk, Plush, Upholstery & Gar: 





America Peelers, Sed Island Neyptan Cottons. 


Cops we Weaving and Twisting - for Hosiery. 


GLOBE YARN MILLS, 


Fall River, Mass. 


E. B. JENNINGS. . - Treasurer 





Arnold B. Sanfor., /’res Arthur Hl. Mason, 7rea 
Capital Stock, $500,000.45 


Sanford Spinning Co 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 











30.000 Spindles. Weekly product, 50,000 
pounds 14s to 40s. 


Nove.rty COTTON YARNS, 


FROM AMERICAN PEELERS AND EGYPTIAN COTTONS 





OUR SPECIALTY: Superior qualities of Hosiery Yarns, Natural Shades 
of Cottons, and in Colors, Jaegers, Mixes, and Bleached, Hosiery Cops on 
Long Tubes, Skeins, Tubes, Cones and Lisle Thread Yarns. Furnished in 
Carded and Combed Qualities in Singles, 2, 3 and 4-plies. 















MANUFACTURED BY 


JAMES H!ILL MFG.CO: 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. 
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JAMES HILL MEG. C0. 


Manufacturers of 


ROVING CANS. 


ee Ut 
The Vulcan Can. 
BODY. Vulcanized Fibre. 
SIDE SEAM. Riveted with Patent Clinched Rivets. 





RINGS. Tinned Steel, Brazed Joints, Curled Edges. 


BOTTOM. IXXX. Tin Star Corrugation: Fastened 
without use of nails or screws, will not crack, 
warp or shrink and cannot come out. 


FINISH. Coated inside and out with moisture proof 
coating, handsome and smooth. 

WEIGHT. About one-half pound per inch diameter. 

SIZE. All Cans to an exact size, perfectly round 


and true. 


DURABILITY. Superior to any other Can. 


Also Manufacturers of Hill’s Improved IXXX Tin and 
Galvanized Iron Roving Cans. 


[OVER| 








YAKN DEPARTMENT. 


Eastern Yarn Market. 


Worsted Yarn: 


ally busy on yarn placed before the ad- 


Spinners are gener 
vance in the price of the raw material 
Many spinners refuse to quote prices, 
others are asking nn advance from 10 
to 15 cents per pound. Some are will 
ing to take orders, but first wish to get 
buyers’ ideas on prices, and are evi- 
dently unwilling to commit themselves 
rhe best demand comes on quarter bred 
Cheviot yarn, with 
half blooded stock. 
having a fair trade, although buyers are 
Next 
The 


Astrachan cloaking trade is in an unsat- 


some inquiry for 
The weavers are 
trying to buy at old prices 

season cloth will be much higher. 
isfactory condition. The cloaking deal- 
ers are evidently afraid of a change in 
style of this garment, and are therefore 
working cautiously. Some of the im- 
porters are reported as having consid- 
erable stock, which they are offering at 
low prices. Spinners will make no 
concession on prices when once quoted, 
and it is but natural they should hold 
will be no 


for high prices, as there 


competition from foreign manufactur 
ers when the new tariff coes into effect 


And 


stocks of yarn on the market to com- 


besides this, there are no large 
pete against, as the Wilson tariff shut 
the 


Dingley tariff, and also there are no 


yarn out as effectually as will 
dealers to compete against, although 


hold 
some yarn, but these stocks will not 


the manufacturers undoubtedly 


last more than six months at best, and 

then the spinners will have the weavers 

where they want them. 
We shall look for an 


Australian 2/40s from 70 cents to $1.05 


advance on 


per pound, and on 2/50s from 75 cents 
to $1.15 to $1.20 per pound 


The weavers, some of them, are talk- 


ing of running entirely on cloth re- 


quiring no worsted yarn. Some say 
that they are about to put in spinning 
machinery. We note that a large wor- 
sted spinner is putting in a large comb- 
ing plant, and is already underway sell- 
than can 


ing tops cheaper spinners 


comb them themselves. It may be 
that this comber is following the lead 
of the German combing factory, which 
is underselling the spinners’ combs and 
are shutting down many combs in con- 
sequence. 

Business is improving greatly. 

Woolen 


well employed, and will take no orders 


Yarn: Spinners are fairly 


except at a stiff advance. Many orders 
have been placed. Wool has greatly 
advanced, which the spinners cannot 


get without paying, and at present 


many orders are being declined. 
Weavers 


and knitters are getting 
anxious. The advance cannot be 


helped, as wool is from 4 to 6 cents 


per poind higher. While the woolen 


industry is improving here, it may be 
that in 


and Europe it is generally depressed, 


interesting to know England 


and production is curtailed owing to the 
The 


in these countries is 


great uncertainty as to the future. 
demand for wool 
much restricted, and manufacturers are 
buying only for immediate wants. An 
unprecedentedly large quantity of wool 
has arrived in London from Australia, 
having been pushed forward with great 
rapidity, presumably to meet an antici- 
Almost the 
whole of the better class of wool offered 
at the London taken 


by the American dealers and manufac- 


pated American demand. 


sales has been 


turers. Prices for good Australian 
merino and cross-bred opened on a par 
the 


sales, but inferior descriptions showed 


with those ruling at preceding 


Continued on page 131. 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Trea 


Germantown Spinning Co. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 68 to 26s. 


A 
Germantown, Philadelphia. 








C.M. BLAISDELL, Pres. and Treas. G. A. BLAISDEI\,L, Vice-Pres. E.J. CARRIGAN, Sec 
Established 1860.—-Incorporated 1893. 


THE S. BLAISDELL JR. CoO., 


Egyptian OCOOXT*TON ! Peruvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty. Shipments direct to mill form Egypt, Peru 
and all American Southern points. CEIICO PE BE 


Established 18658. 


H. M. WITTER & COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


COTTON WEBBING, TAPES AND BINDINGS, 


VVorcester, Mass. 


WEAVINC and HOSIERY YARNS. 


We Buy for Cash 
WARPS, COPS, TWIST and SOFT SKEINS, single, Double, 3-ply, 4-ply, ete. 


COLORED YARNS for LOSTERY 


om Comes, a Spccialty. 








Correspondence Solicited 


EDWARD S. HYDE, *'''’enitacecPira pa. 





Glazed, Bleached and Dyed 


ae wey ay WY W nhs. 


Gone ARR WHAT YOU USE. 
\. Wh WE WILL DO THE REST. 


WESTEInLD, - MASS. 
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Coutinued from puge 12+ 
weakness, and were mostly 5 per cent 
The 


American 


lower. market, owing to a very 


active competition on one 
hand, and to a reserve on the part of 
Knglish and Continental operatives, de 
veloped into two distinct and sharply 
contrasting phases, viz: <A gradual 
ulvance up to 10 per cent. above open- 
ing rates for wools suitabie for the 
United States. and an equally gradual 
cent. for all other 


decline of 5 per 


classes. Much wool has arrived in the 
American ports, but the rush is nearly 
over, as every one triea to get the wool 
here before May Ist. The 


as well recognize that the 


manufae 
turers may 
advance is here to stay, and spinners 
are justified in demanding an advance 
Many of the large importing and do 
mestic dry goods merchants have been 
left with no stock of merchandise on 


hand on account of the retroactive 
clause in the tariff. 

The 
New 


what 


ereat and sensa- 


Bedford Cot 


Collon Yarn: 
tional failure of the 
have 


ton Mills was only might 


beee expected, as they were selling cot- 


ton yarn cheaper in many instances 


than what it could be gotton up for. 
Many contracts were placed with them 
at the prices quoted by the manage- 
ment. The question which is bothering 


many of the knitters is whether the 
yarn purchased will be delivered. Up 
to the present time, however, deliveries 


have been made promptly 


The spinners generally have been 
getting but few orders, and prices 
have been low We note more in- 
quiry, and orders will be placed to 
some extent within another month 
Che New Bedford failures have made 
the Providence banks more cautious 


than usual. It is reported that at a 
meeting of the directors of the various 
banks, it was voted to accept no more 
bonded 


seems, so it Is 


New 


storage receipts except from 
said, 


Bed 


warehouses It 


that one of the mills in the 


Continue! on page 133 


SAWYER, MANNING & CO. 


ARNS, 


86 & 88 Franklin St.. NEW YORE 
ALEX’R KING & CU. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
54 Leonard St... New Vork. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


51 & 53 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 


Allnumbers on Hand and Madeto Order 


O.S. HAWES & BRO., 


wot VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 

All Plies and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty 


82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 


YARNS All Numbers 


and Qualities. 
HOLLAND & WEBB, 

478 Broadway, New York. 

TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE AND 


ists, WARPS 


COLORED 
Nos. 68 to 30s, 


On Beama. Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
ARNS (ino 
FITCHBURG, 


was.’ WARPS 


E. Jenckes Manufacturing Co. 


COLORED COTTON YARNS, 


Cops and Cones. 
PAWTUCEET, - nH OIE. 
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40,000 Spindles. MASS. 
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COMBED OR CARDED 


COTTON YARNS 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


= YARNS 


SOLIS - - BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 














otton Yarns James F. White & CO. BuRLAPS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


ss? WARPS 4 an 56.Worth St, NEW YORK, 1) WIDTHS 
Of Every Description. 228 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, «84. WEIGHTS. 


MONUMENT MItL..Ls, 


Manufacturers or 


White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 4s to 6Os. 


Hosiery § Weaving Yarn “zm 


THE WILMINGTON MILLS MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS J U TE GOO DS, 


CARPET FILLING AND RUG YARNS, 


Wrapping, Baling, Tobacco, Hop and Woo] Twines. Cords, Ropes, Packing and Specialties 
We x<2.MEINGTOR., =r. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Golored and Blegched Ferns Furaished PAWTUCKET, B.I. 
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Continued from page 131. 
ford failure had cotton stored in ware- 
houses and money borrowed on the re- 
bank 
looked for the cotton it was not in evi- 


ceipts, but when the loaning 


dence. 
We quote as follows : 


HOSIERY YARNS. 
Southern.—Frame Spun on Cones. 
63 to 88 ° P . - BD cts. 
13s F ; ° ° ° - 12} cts. 
153 ° . e . ‘ . 13 cts. 
18s . ° ‘ . . 4) cts. 
208 ° ° ‘ . ° . 15 cta. 
24s ° ‘ ‘ ° . -. 16 cts. 


MULE SPUN ON COPS, 


American Carded, 
‘ ; . cts. 
cts. 
ot 
ref cts. 
184 cts. 
204 cts. 
231 cts. 
American Combe a 
No. 8 . . 7 - 19 cts. 
1. ° ° ° ‘ . 194 cts. 
oo . . ‘ é ‘ ° - 31 cts. 
“ow. . ° ° ° - 22 cts. 
. =F 24 cts. 
« 30 26 cts. 
“@. 304 cts. 
Egyptian Carded. 
No ll ‘ . ‘ . 19 cts. 
* 20 cts. 
o Fe « ‘ ° ‘ . ; 21} cts. 
om. ° . . ‘ ° af cts. 
a ee sc « « eM. 
“8 . ° ‘ : : Fs 
40 ° ° cts. 
Egy pares Combe a. 
tl 25 cts. 
16 24 cts. 
« 92 ‘ . 264 cts. 
26. ‘ . ‘ - 274 cts. 
** 30 29) cts. 
oo 3. 314 cts. 
« 40 32] cts. 
TWISTED TWO AND THREE-PLY. 
Two ply. 
2 cts. higher to . 208 
24 cts. oh ‘ 203 to 36s 
3 cts. - 363 to 50s 
4 cts. os 50s to 70s 
5 cts. ” . above 70s 
Three-ply. 
kct. higherto . ‘ e 20s 
1 ct. = ‘ : . 208 to 36s 
lk cts, ” 
2 cts. i 
5 cts. a 


36s to 50s 
503 to 70s 
‘ . above 70s 
CONES. 
ket. higherto . > ° 12s 
1 ct. “ ° . . 128 to 86s 
1h ets, ne 
2 cts. - 50s to 70s 
3 cts. ess 70s & above 
EGYPTIAN FRAME YARNS. 

Carded, oe 
No. : ‘. ; ‘ - 22 cts. 
« 26 234 cts. 
*« 90 254 cts. 
“ 36 264 cts. 
- @. ° 28 cts. 
Cc arded. —Twisted. 
10, 20 ‘ ‘ . - 23 cts. 
o“@. ; : ‘ . . 244 cts. 
= 2's 4 P ‘ a6! ets. 
“ 86 28 cts. 
* 40 2"4 cts. 


368 to 50s 


Continued on page 135. 





KERR THREAD Cc. 


——SPINNERS OF—— 


Fine Combed GOP SINGLES 


Sea Island 
All Numbers, 30s to 160s. 
Fall River, Mass. 


J.D. KENNEDY, Lessee 


North Athens Cotton Mills, 


Manufacturer of 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


in numbers from 4s to l4s. 
ATHENS, - - 





TENN. 


ABEGG & RUSCH, 
WORSTED YARNS 


Dry Spun, Nos. 36s to 100s. 


COTTON YARNS 


Nos. 124 to 120s. 
92 GRAND ST., NEW YORE. 








WOOLEN YARNS. 


All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
mu” 45 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - MASS. 








A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors to Kershaw Worsted Uo. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al!) kinds 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET STS., 
Philadetphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


488-492 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


ms” YARNS 


wooLk 
SILM 
HARNESS TWINES. 
WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and _ Golf 


A a NS. Goods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond, 0. 








For Weaving 
Knitting or 
Embroidering. 





Special line for Bi- 
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i am . : . } SPINNERS OF 

anata mae FINE COTTON YARNS 
2 spool elt b LLL LE 30s TO 100s. 
=e COMPAN Y On en oe poo 
<f YARNS cones or tubes. 


555 Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
, In chain, etc, 


a Spoel Cotton and Seaming Thread. 
MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERLY, mR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 plw cable laid. 


Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors. 


The J. KR. Montgomery Co., 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN., 


LOOP OR BOUCLE YARNS, in Mohair and 
MANUFACTURE - Worsteds. 


COTTON SPIRAL OR LENO YARNS, to give leno 
effects with plain weave. 


COTTON FLAKE OR KNOP YARNS for new effect 
in Cotton dress goods. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WARPS. 
Also printers of Cotton, Wool or Silk Yarns. 


WALCOLM MILLS Coa., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 
Cotton Warps. LOWELL, MASS. 
Gohannet Mills, 0. H. SAMPSON & CO, 


———e | 
HOSIERY YARNS meacmireson. | BOSTON, 67 Chauncy St. 
Selling Agents JAMES E, MITCHELL & Co, | NEW YORK, 58 &60 Worth St. 
Philadelphia and Roston. PHILA. 206 Chestnut St. 
NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO.,Inc., | Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co . 
Printers 224 Envbossers IROQUOIS MILLS. 
of Textile Fabrics. | FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, ETc. IN ALL COLORS. 
525-531 West 24th St., New York. New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 
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Continued from page 133 


Combed, 
Ro. 20. . ° . ° ° 
26. : 284 cts 

* 30 0 ets. 

* 36 324 cts. 

“« 40 33) cts. 


Single 


Combed. —Twisted. 
No.20 . ‘ 28 cts, 
eo We. ° . 294 cts. 
“oe 31 cts. 
** 36 34 cts 
* 40 35 cts 

Cones. 

> higher 204 to 368 
as 363 to h0s 

“ 0s to 70s 

703 & above 


203 to 36s 
368 to 50s 
50s to 70s 
° 70s & above 
SINGLE YARNS 


. higher 


“ 


“ 


Northern. 
2048 ‘ . - 16 ects. 
s0s8 ° 19 ets 


403 . . . » 24 cts. 


Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


The continuee firmness and recent 


advance in together with the 
difficulties of 


caused a 


cotton, 


some spinning mills, 


have firmer feeling in the 


yarn trade, very recently. At the 
same time, itis not enough to be quot- 
ing particularly higher prices, although 
looked for. With a 


little snap in business there would be a 


better figures are 


substantial advance scored, it is thought, 


and very promptly. We quote the fol- 


lowing, as about market prices for the 


average yarns. 

WARPS. 
20/1 . . 18 to 13) ets. 
923. . 184 ets. 
96s. . 134 ets. 
12/2 . . 13. ets. 
14/2 . . 13 to 134 ets. 
30/2 Eastern 184 cts. 
80/2 Southern 164 to 17 cts. 
30/1 ‘ , . 144 to 154 ets. 
30/1 Eastern ‘ . 18 to 184 ets. 
14/1 Southern . 124 to 13 ets. 
16 ‘ ; : . 124tol 


SKEINS. 


) 
> 
) 


26s filling . ; . 18 cts. 
20s filling . ; 18 ets. 
19s filling . - 18 cts. 
4s to 10s soft. ‘> ne 
10s to 12s hard 
12s soft 

14s soft 


20/2 . 134 ets. 


~ |B. F. BOYER & CO. 


Successors to GEORGE SIIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


In Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 


BUNDLE YARNS 


For the Jobbing Trade. 


516 Market St., Philadelphia, 


MILLS, CAMDEN, WN. J. 


PORTER BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Commission Merchants, 
Trimmings, 
Buttons and 
Knit Underwear. 





Sole Agents tor 


=! John Paton, Son & Co., 
OF ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


Specialties: 
SCOTCH MIXTURES 


For Sweaters, Golf and Bicycle 
Hose, Mitts, Cloves, etc. 

78 & 80 Worth St., New York. 
72-82 Lincoln St., Boston. 











BOTANY WORSTED MILLS, 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Fine Worsted Yarns, 


— AND — 


Fine Woolen Yarns 


-IN THE — 





cts. 


to 124 cts. 
114 to 12 ets. 
124 to 123 ets. 
124 to 13 cts. 





GREY, COLORS and MIXTURES. 


16/1 soft 
14/2 hard 


124 cts. 

124 cts. 
SOUTHERN CONES. 
6sto8s . ‘ . 12 to 124 ets. 
10s . . ; 124 to 13 ets 
12s . ; . . 124 to 18 ets. 
l4s.. : . 18. to 134 ets. 
16s. ; ; . 13 tol4 ets. 
20s... . , . 144 to 15 ets. 
94s. ; . 15 to 154 ets. 
26s 15 to 154 ets 


Continued on page 137. 
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seiatearine CROFT, ‘SONS & co. 
LINDEN WORSTED MILLS, 











Worsted 
Yarns 









OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Avenue, 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 


| ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


ein Worsted 


Be rivernencnsen PTA 


ALL NUMBERS ' << 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, wo ‘sell Direct, 


on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa. 


The Competition of Foreign Goods 


On staple and plain fabrics under present tariff conditions makes it 
almost impossible to make any money, and the only hope of profit in 
making Dress Goods, Cloakings and Cassimeres seems to be in using 


MOHAIR OR NOVELTY YARNS. 
In the United States we are the only manufacturers from raw 
materials to finished product who make such yarns ONLY. 
Perhaps we can be of use to you. 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. ! 


_ ap Campll Co 
pS 


Yarns, ian French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 


“Get Our Prices.” 


T. BropHy’s sons, | FAST FANCY COLORS. 












 - hy +7 wana 















































DYERS OF. Ahh ee OF Bet th fh Ae 

YARN AND COTTON WARPS. other fancy shades. Celers absoluteiy 
KENSINGTON DYE WORKS. | fast. For particulars address 

Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, | OAKDALE DYE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 913 W, Work St., Philadelphia. Pa. 





NOILS AND SHODDY 


Continued from page 135. 16/3 slack . . . 
SOUTHERN COPs. 16/4 medium 13 
6sto8s . . - 124 cts. Eastern skein 1-2 c. above cops 
10s ° . . ‘ 124 cts. Eastern cones 1-2 ¢. to 1 1-2 ¢. above 
i : ‘ . 124 to 138 ets. cops. 
16s. - 13 to 139 cts. Egyptian carded, 4 ce. above white. 
10s to 12s shuttle . 124 to 13 cts. Combed, 4 c. above carded. 
6s to 8s shuttle - 124 cts. Wool spun yarn in rather better de- 
MIXED COLORED CONES. mand, although spinners are still with- 
6sto8s . ; . 14 cts. out substantial orders, and prices are 
10s. . 14 tol4gets. very low. 
128. ‘as ‘ . 144 to 154 ets. We quote: 
l4s_. ‘ ‘ . 154 to 164 ets. 90 cut black . 184 to 144 ets 
EASTERN COPS. 12 «6 - 194 to 13 ets. 
26s shuttle , - 14 toldicde. 16% + . 18 to 184 ets. 
40s shuttle ‘ - 17 18 cts. 228% * . . 144 to 15 ets. 
12s shuttle ‘ - 14 ots. 26 « «6 - 16 to1l7 cts. 
10s to 12s hosiery . 134 ets. 18s to 20s white . 1384 to 14 cts. 
pin oe pment? os ae an Woolen carpet yarns have advanced 
248 aieey 16 to 164 ots. 3c. to4 c. per pound, but buyers &Fe 
? pital ; , sae generally well stocked for some time 
ahead. 
8/3 carpet . - . 114 to 12 cts. The knitting and dress goods trade 
8/3 slack . : . 12 of. are not buying largely of woolen yarns, 
9/4 slack . - 12 cts. but are placing sample orders and 
10s double reele d . 12 to 12§ cts. waiting for buyers. 


cts. 








SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 
IN WHITE AND COLORS. 
MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
DRESS GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
A. TT. SHERRY & w@O.. 47 LEONARD AT... NEW YORK. 





LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ESTABLISHED IN 187 


THE F. MUHLHAUSER CO. 


FINE SHODDIES, , (0,000,000 Ibs. per Annum 


Rings, Threads, Botany Yarns, Etc. 


148 Federal Street, ee 
BRANCH OFFICES: #8 9 Grand Street, Troy -CLEVELAN D, 0 H | 0 


34 No. Front Street, Putladelphia, Pa 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knittine Silks, Ribbons» Piece Silks 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silks for Special Purposes Made to Order.' 








MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 


SALESROOMS: ‘77, 479, and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
79 Chauncey Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


WILLIAM RYLE & Coa., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St., - NEW YORE. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Goods. 
Also Silesias, Satteens, Corset Jeans, Cambriocs, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dyed Goods. 








NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines, we 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCEHEET, RM. I. 








Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *Yovin'Gs'*” 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


orrice WiTH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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JAMES BOWER’S sons, iv, | John H. Lyon & Co., 


] 
| 
Manufacturers of | IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ALL GRADES AND COLORS OF ' 
Wool Shoddies an Worsted Waste, | Woolen Ries, a marae Hair 
i rades 0 aper Stoc ought. 


CHESTER, PA. 
Capacity One Million pounds per year. | 10 & 12 READE ‘ST., NEW YORK. 


M. B. Scuwas, Pres. D. W. Scuwas, Sec. 
H. Rawitser, Treas. Ep. GLuEcK, Gen. Mgr. CHAS J WEBB & CO 
‘ . 5 


Foreign and Domestic 


Riverdale WoolenCo., woot. HAIR and NOILS 


ANUFACTURERS OF 
ene | 142, 144 & 152 to 156 N. Front St., 


SHODDIES PHILADELPHIA PA. 
| SAMEIS EF). DATWY 


Manufacturer of 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Capacity 1000 pounds per annum. WOOL EXTRACTS a SHODDIES, 


€ Carbonizing and Garnetti 
ustom ar “Geeclaiiy. rne ng a P. 0. Box 295. 
Paterson, N. J. 











RIVERDALE, NORTHBRIDGE, - MASS.) @ 
ancy Colors a Specialty. Long Distance 
New York Office: 140 Duane Street. | Telephone. 


RICHARD T. SULLIVAN, | FOWLES & Co., 


Importers and Dealers 


WOOL EXTRACTS,) woots, NoILs, HAIR, 


And Fine All Wool Shoddies. . 
NEWTON LOWER FALLS, Mass. | Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. 
106 Church St., Philadelphia. 








And 155 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A specialty with us is the Carbonizing Fine Stock, including Aus- 
tralian, Cape and South American Wyols, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


JONUN LUNN, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


THEO. A. DUROSS, Wool Sorter and Scourer. 


Having doubled my former capacity, I am now prepared to scour the largest lots in the 
quickest possible time. Especial attention given to western shippers. All wools covered 
by insurance while in my possession’ I deliver wool free of charge in Philadelphia. Im. 
mediate returns made on sample tests. All wools dried by cold air draft. Best of References. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Kensington Ave. and Huntingdon St., - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Revresented by 8. MARTIN HENRY. 


Glutrose Sizing will effect a saving of 254 to 304 
of flour or starch. 
Glutrose Sizing will penetrate the goods better, 
go farther and finish better than anything else, 
— adding much tothe strength, stiffness and lustre of 


the goods. 
Glutrose Sizing has no offensive odor, and goods prepared with it will retain their condi 
tion better under severe climatic changes. 
Glutrose is a neutral compound and will not injure colors. 


Manufactured solely by AMERICAN GLUTROSE WORKS, 
Office, Penn Mutual Building, 925 Chestnut Street, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


FIRE DEFIED! I! By The American Fire- Resisting Paint. 
A building protec ted with these goods becomes 
practically Fire proof. 


An ocular demonstration of the fire-resisting qualities of this paint and kalsomine will 
be given at our office to anyone interested. Samples, and information furnished from those 
who have used this paint successfully. 


THE AMERICAN FIRE-RESISTING PAINT CO., 17 Broadway, New York, NW. Y. 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 








PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & (0, ’°swewe* Gras.” 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOECHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M, 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St; Providence, 45 S$. Main St. 


PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


~~—Dyers and Finishers, 


COTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, COTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH ct FOSTER CcoO., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, Silk Exchange, Broadway and Broome St. 





R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


BAY STATE DYEING AND FINISHING 60., 


Yarn and Piece Dyeing a Specialty. 


NORTH ANDOVER, DEPOT, - - MASS. 











DYESTUFFS 


JOHN J. KELLER & C0, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





220 Church St., Philadelphia. 153 Milk St., Boston. 





Aniline Colors, 
Dyewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, noveities and specialties for 
calico printing. 


Try 


JOHN R. GEIGY & C0., Basle, Switzerland. 
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Ww J. Matueson & Go., ita. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 













a — 


















PARBENFABRIKEN or ELBERFELD CO. 


77 William Street, New York. 68 Batterymarch St., Boston 


aathgienra> dieeibaiiaiieed tte -temaannpatttiilieniniedad. «cnn ae 






11 North Front Street, Phila 145 Kinzie Street, Chicago 






Aniline Colors, Alizarine, Dyestuffs. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WELL KNOWN ALIZARINE AND DIRECT DYEING 
BENZIDINE COLORS, 












MANUFACTURED BY 






FARBENFABRIKEN, formerly FRIEDR. BAYER & COMPANY, Elberfeld and Barmen, Germany. 











‘nts of the H-:idson River Aniline Color We 





rks, Albany, N. Y 





Sole 





Age 





BLEACHING 


BLEACHERS : 


WRITE FOR PAMPHLET ON: 


Bleach'ns 





EROXIDE 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
m— Chemical Company, 


100 William Street, Woodbridge Building, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts 2 Liquors, 


FLAVIN ES. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1336137 Front Street, 7 New Work. 





NEW COLORS FOR COTTON 


OF THE 


St. Denis Dyestuff and Chemical Co., Paris, France. 


VIDAL BLACK for Dyeing. VIDAL BLACK § for Printing. 
THIO-CATECHINE for Dyeing. THIO-CATECHINE S§ for Printing. 
CACHOU DE LAVAL for Dyeing. CACHOU DE LAVAL S§ for Printing. 
Fast to Light, Soap, Alkali and Acid. 


Dyeing on Sumac and Antimony Mordant. The only perfect Indigo 
MADRAS BLU . Blue onthe market. It dissolves readily, dyes evenly and IS FAST. 


Send for product and dyed samples, processes, etc., to 


SYKES & STREET, 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
SOLE U. 8. AGENTS. 


o.S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 





Dyestuffs, Extracts and Chemicals. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, 
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New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








DYHWVOOD BXTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 


Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


CHROMANIL BROWNS. 


New direct dyeing colors of unusual brilliancy$and strength, producing fast cutch 
shades by treatment with Chrome and Bluestone. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST. HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY, 


122 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs, 


ANILINE COLORS. 
FAST COLORS FOR WOOL. 





BRANCHES: 
50-52 North Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
253.285 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
124 Michigan Street. Chicargo, Ell. 


American — 
Aniline Colors 


®’ Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF (0., Philadelphia. 


New York, Established i865. Philadelphia. 


ANCHOR COLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


HAVANA COLORS FOR COTTON. 


ALIZARINE AND MAZARINE COLORS for Wool, Yarn and Piece-Goods. 


One-Dip Blacks and One-Dip Biues for Mixed Coods, 











Lactic Acid, Alizarine Mordant, Archil Liquor, Cudbear, Extract Indigo, Indigotine’ 


ACID BUACHS. 


462, 464, 466 Cherry Street, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA Office: 109 N. Front Street. 





| 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. | Branches, 110 Walnut St., Phila. 104 Broad St., Boston. 


Aniline : Alizarine Colors, Dyestuffs, Chemicals, 


ANILIANE OTs AND SALTS. 
LATEST SPECIALTIES. 
Cresylblue, OB pat'd. ) For Cotton: Thio Versuvine, BB. ) One dip for cotton 
” BB * | absolutely one Brown, “BB. 








and mixed goods, 
na RR * { fast to 06 Yy ellew, R. wool and cotton 
Cresylviolet « ) Sunlight. 06 Orange. G. silk and cotton, 


FAST DIRECT BLUES, Pat‘d, a0%%c3 eaccraulsts 


FAST DIAZOTABLE BLACKS: PAT’ D. 





Established 1834. H, G. JOHNSON, Proprietor 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bo ted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods.  - 


All Geods Warranted Uniform. 
Long Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 


Fuller’s Earth without Crit, 


IMPORTED SOLELY BY 


A. de RONDE ck& CO., 
254 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK, 


Woolens washed with Patent Refined Fuller's Earth are much 
more durable and handle much softer than those cleansed by 
soaps and other means. 


For practical proof of these teote address as absve, or 
H. N. GARRETT, A.M., INST. C.E., 


101 Sydney Place, :, . ; Bath, England. 
Proprietor of the Midford Fuller’s Earth Refining Works. 


NASHOBA COMPANY, AYER, MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~-F ANKHAUSINE. ~ 


A CLEANSING MORDANT FOR COTTON DYEING, 
PRINTING AND BLEACHING. 








FANKHAUSINE Saves Time, Labor, Fuel and Dyestuffs, gives more even 
brighter, faster colors and softer goods. 


By using FANKHAUSINE cotton is dyed directly without boiling out. 
SAMPLE AND CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION TO 


NASHOBA COMPANY, - - AYER, MASS. 
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F. E. AT'TEAUX & Cod., 


Manufacturing Chemists. 


Inventors and Manu acturers of Specialties for Wool, Cotton, Silk and Leather Dyers. 


Importers of Aniline and Alizarine Colors, Dyestuff and Chemicals. 


Our well known specialties can only be furnished by us or through our authorized agent, 
HANNA-SCHOELKOPF CO., 135 No. Water St., Philadelphia. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 


174 & 176 PURCHASE ST., - BOSTON. 


WorKS, W. FIRST, D AND CYPHER STS., SoUTH BosTon. 


The STONE & WARE CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


COLORS, DYESTUFFS, EXTRACTS AND CHEMICALS. 


Special Colors and Chemicals for all Purposes. 





INFORMATION AND SAMPLES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. MILWAUKEE. 





. PAULY, Pres. 1.J. MERRITT, Vice Pres I. J. MERRITT, Jr., Treas. 


Harway Dyewood & Extract Manufacturing Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
DYEWOODS, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS and LIQUORS, HAEMATINE 
ONE DIP BLACK DYE, CUTCH EXTRACT. 


Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Madder, Chemicals, &c. 
WorkKs: FLUSHING, L. 184 Front St.. NEW YORE. 


BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE 0! *%0%so7"™ 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPANY, 


Martfoerd, Cenn.. 374 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mi ans 


Proprietors GROVE ‘WORKS DYEWOOD MILLS. 


Agents British Alizarine Co., Brooks, Simpson & Spiller, Anilines, Edward Muck 
low’s Dye ug Extracts, J. R. G. Cochineal, Etc. 


fe stuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 

st Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Sha les matched and 

ft all — ulers senton appre ition. Indigo, Dyewoods and 
as 


Nabia One.bip F 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammo R. A Ww. 0 I Scourer, &c. z q 
Stutz & Co., London; W. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & S 
Co, Madras. 273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

CLEANS WOOL, FLOORS, 
SAVOCRAN KALI WORKS, 

INDIA ALKALI WORKS, Boston, 
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Extracts of Indigo, Indigo Carmine, 
EIndigotine, Gendarme Blue, 
Refined and Reduced Indigo, 
Dressings and Finishings, 
Soda, Aa) 
Bisulphite of { Chrome, Gambier Extracts, 
Kron. Indigo Substitute, 
Steam Black, 
Acetate of Chrome, 
Chlorogen, Sucrosine, 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
All products guaranteed strictly pure, 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO., 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THe Boursge, PHILADELPHIA. 


Al, 


Ph 4 
Soa, Pte mane 


®rin,, 





Warehouse: 22 N. Front St.,. PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, "#Sex2r= 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


EAL LE & CO. 
eine" wets Aniline Colors, a 
77 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, 115 & 117 South Front Street. BOSTON, 463 Atlantic Avenue. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Pure Extracts of Dye Woods and Dye Liquors, 


5S STONE & 93 PEARL STS... NEW YORK. 
Boston, 58 Pear! St. Atlanta, 123 Marietta St. Philadelphia, 113 Chestnut St. 
Archil, Fustic, Sumac, Hypernic, and Catch Extracts. 
Genuine Hematine, Either Liquid, Paste or Solid 


HENRY M. POLHEMUS, | T.C. ASHLEY & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 











Successor to Gridley & Co., 


BROKER AND MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT. DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS, 
145 Milk Street, 
et, CS, OF ME, | on asanua denen. 


66 Maiden Lane, New York. Telephone 1580. 





Established 1758. 


JOSEPH OAT 1) SONS, 


232 Quarry Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Copper Dye Vats, Vacuum Pans, 
Steam Cylinders, Logwood Extractors, 


And all kinds ot copper work used in dyehouses and chemical laboratories. 


for Brushing, Calendering, 

The Power Loom AND THE Art of Weaving, FINISHING MACHINERY Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping, Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Pressing, Steaming, 

By Alex. Brown, Shearing, Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 

repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 

For Sale by TEXTILE WORLD. Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 


BOSTON. MASS. Price $1 25. GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 








F 
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THE A. T, STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY. 


FLORIDA GULF CYPRESS A SPECIALTY. 


TrTvTeTreeeeeeeeeeeee 


Cypress Lumber, Cypress Shingles, Cypress Timber, Georgia Pine, 
Florida Ash, Spruce and Hemlock. 


Rift Hard Pine, Ash, Oak & Maple Flooring. 
QUARTER SAWED CYPRESS SQUARES. 


Cypress Sheathing and Clapboarding. 


CUTTERS AND CONDUCTORS. 
MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, COLUMNS, ETC. 
Doors, Windows and Blinds. 
BUILDERS’ FINISH OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Window 2nd Door Frames, Stair Posts, Rails and Balusters, Store and Office 
Fittings, Counters, Bowl Stands, Mantel Shelves, Etc. 


Carpenter and Mill Work of All Kinds. 
SASH BARS AND GREENHOUSE STOCK. 

















— : 


TANKS, CISTERNS, DYE TUBS. 
FENCE POSTS, RAILS AND PICKETS, CYPRESS BOAT STOCK. 


Kiln Dried Lumber Always in Stock. 


Send for Book, ‘Cypress Lumber and its Uses.” No Charge. 


om oe 


Main Office, Mills and Wharves at Neponset, ) 
Office and Exhibit, 166 Devonshire Street, ( BOSTON. 
Office and Warerooms, {04 Friend Street, 


4 


P.O. Address, Neponset, Mass. Long Distance Telephones. 
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BEST or VENTILATION. 


THE OOST IS SMALL BUT THE SATISFACTION IS GREAT. 
No Building is Complete without a 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR, 


Made in all Sizes from 2 inches to 7 feet, and 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY STORMPROOF with no Back Draught. 
—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


THE PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 


(INCORPORATED, ) 


Main Offices, 316 Philadelphia Bourse, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


*» 
Send for Testimonials and Discounts. Foreign Offices, London, Paris, Geneva. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 





. we a _ = 
wn eS See 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 








6m e 
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PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


926, 928 and 930 Manton Avenue, Providence. R. |. 


AMOS EH. HEAL IX, 


Cedar Yat and Tank Factory. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
All kinds of VATS AND TUBS used by 
Dyers, Bleachers, Millis, Fuctories, etc. 
ESTIMATES SOLICITED. 


North 2d Street. above Cambria Street, ' 
PHILADELPHIA. J 


Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Street. Hours. 12 to 1. 
CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Blne Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
etc RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
capacity or shape, for tactories, dwellings 
villages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


. Drying, Sulphur neaee 

Dve Sticks and Stirring Poles. The 

§ Natural Round, tng a ey (), 
Turned Shapes. Especially manut actured of | 

Deier and Hardwood for all Silk, Wool, and Cot- 

ton Dyers’ Purposes. Cedar Lapping Boards, | 

Tank and Floor Plank, ete. Manufactured by 

and ail information trom 


BE. M. HABEDRIcCF, 
Site Wainut St., Philadelphia. 





From 1 to 6 ft. In Diameter. 















































1908 
N. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


| 
CYPRESS 4 MKcrony. 
MANUFACTURER vile CLOGS APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 
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CORCORAN’S Tanks, Vats & Dye Tabs are Perfect 


Of either Cedar or Oak, Pine or other woods. 


Bands fitted 


with Adjustable Lugs and Draw Reds with friction 


plates. 


Over 200 sizes. 


STORM 
DEFYING 


Most durable, always satistactory. 


Send for informution. 


WIND MILLS. 


They are working in 


every country on earth. 


Office and Salesrooms: 


It John St., N. Y. City. 
Factory: 
Jersey Avenue and 13th Street, 
JERSEY CITY. 


Telephone 238 Jersey City. 














Rea aate Oban TE 
tse JAME 


CALICO PRINTERS! ““s&s¥'o 


LAPPINGS and BLANKE’ TS. 


They are the best made. 


CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. 


Deulers in Dy estuffs and Textile trade sup 
plies. Sole agents for United States. 22 Dey 
St., New York. 29 Weybosset St., Providence. 


7) 
»N 











Hoosac Tunnel Route 


The Short Line between 


BOSTON + 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CHICAGO, 

ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 

And all Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between 


BOSTON 


S4 
os 


AND 
MONTREAL, 84 
OTTAWA, rei 
QUEBEC, 

And all Canadian Points. 


Palace Sleeping or Drawiug Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or 


information of any kind call on any Tic ket 
Agent of the company or address 
J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


Boston, Mass. 


James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 
Kuitting. City and Guild, of 
London Institute, England. 





Information given on all subjects re- 
lating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 


Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 
Send for sample copy. 
ADDRESS 
ii Millstone Lane, 
LEICESTER, England. 
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CHAS. R. EARLE, Pres. and Treas. M. W. GARDINER, JR., Sec’y. 


PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, Provssnce: * * 
5 Manufacturers of 


Calender, Starch Mangles, Calender Rolls of Paper, Cotton and Husk, 


Bleaching“Dyeing Machinery 


a Machines, Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Hydraulic Presses, Tenter Drying Machines, 
Ageing Boxes, Expansion Pulleys, Hollingworth Automatic Fe -éd, C n Drying 
Machines, Grate Bars, Cloth Cutting Machines. Silk, Lace and 
Cotton Finishing Machinery, and 


sore manutnctrers of NAGLE POWER FEED PUMP, S21 catainzue 





LINCOLN & COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPOVE)L MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying = Finishing. 


Sole Makers for the United States of 


Mather & Platt’s Patent Self-feeding Tenters. 


Complete Plants for 


BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 
54 to 7o Arch Street, - HARTFORD, CONN. 


BIRCH BROTHERS, ; 
Bleachery Machinery. 


Also TULLAR’S Patent Stretching, Straightening and Drying Machine for 
TUBULAR FABRICS. 
Also MILL SEWING MACHINES, Send for Catalogue. Somerville, Mass. 


PRINTING ROLLERS 
Singe Plates snects 
Of the Finest Quality. 


For TEXTILE PRINTERS AND DYERS. 
OUR GUARANTEE: { SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, 


NEW BEDFORD COPPER CO., - - NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 











COPPER WORK FOR DYERS 


Silk Finishers, 
Chemical Works, etc, 
Vacuum Pans, and Copper Ap- 
mene for Logwood Extract 


anufacturers, Jacket Kettles, 
Varnish Kettles. 


pper Swing Dye Tank Estimates furnished to all parts 
— - of the country. 


CHAS. BRABENDER, Seon., 
Patterson Copper Works, Gun Millyard, Paterson, W. J. 








WOOLEN MACHINES, ETC 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CD 
ingineech inists, and AUEESS ait ers: HEELS 


(tee TURD Wl WATER “jy 


HORIZONTAL 
AR yT flea GATE GEARING, F\EGULATORS and everything 


(; | 
seston RTNISHING MACHINERY wz 


70 kitey st INCLUDING 

ree Rotary Fulling Mills. Cloth Washers MILL WORK 
‘Dolly washers For Hosiery Goods. Crank Fulling Mills, ORANG: 
Wool Washers, Dusters Gigs, Dye Tubs, Blue Vats etc. MASS A, 


ALSO ROTARY FIRE PUMPS,UNDERWRITERS SIZES. 








GREEN'S ECONOMIZER. 


GREAT FUEL SAVER FOR 


i BLEACHERIES and DYE HOUSES. 


TTT 
wt Write for New Book on the Economizer and for list of 


fas Bl : 
Ey eacheries using it 
Zz 


i} 

Muitht 

Sein = Sole Makers in the United States. 
MIMI): gee 


‘ee THE FUEL ECONOMIZER CO., 
lee al 3:1 Exc + ng Bide. Boston. MATTEAWAN, M 





ESTABLISHED 1565 


W.W. ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, 
Spoolers, Beamers, Warp Mills, 


Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Ete. 
2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Parknurst BURR PICKERS 


FOR CLEANING EFFECTUALLY WOOL OR COTTON 
1 
a sites 


Improved 


MIXING PICKERS 
Ana Picker F'"ceds. 
Steel Ring Burring Machine Cylinders and Feed Rolls a Specialty. 














The Sutton Improved Side Drawing Machine. Write for Circulars. 


ATLAS MANUFACTURING CO, - - NEWARK, W. J. 








SP EE Oe PT TIE TS a 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 





oS L | 

“JAMES | HUNTER | MACHINE] 
i C oO. | 

AHO MIO O0l 

: bh Mass 


S_ NORTH} ADAMS. | 





Power transmitted by means of a Friction Pulley. 
No Shifting of Belt to start and stop the machine. 
Less power required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are on the outside of frames. 
No dripping of Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mass. 


Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Telephone, 2954. 
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New Shear Rest. 





PATENT PENDING.) 


SAVES um. 
ENOT HOLES 


EFLOcCr§ HOLES ano 
THiE LisT 


ALL AT THE SAME TIME. 


CAN BE APPLIED TO ANY OF OUR SHEARS WITH LITTLE EXPENSE 


This rest has been in practical use for over nine months by some of the most 
prominent mills in the country and is giving perfect results. 
Owned, Manufactured, and Sold Exclusively by 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


SPRINGFIELD. VERMONT. 
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‘The American Napping Machine Co. 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines. 


SIDNEY HARWOOD, Pres , 53 State St., Boston. 
H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass. 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Machine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents, 


North Andover, - Mass. 





THE HOLBROOK MFG. CO. 


466-470 Washington Street, 


NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


Saie’and works at Weise! Square, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Nye & Tredick, 


Manufacturers of 





PLAIN AND AUTOMATIC CIRCULAR RIB 


KNITTING MACHINERY — 


for Knitting Ribbed Shirts, Drawers, Tights, Combinations, Skirts, Jackets, Ca 
Bicycle and Athletic Suits " Ho siery, Shirt Borders, Cuffs, Etc. 


Automatic ileal Machines. 
AUXILIARY MACHINES AND SUPPLIES. 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR THE 


Complete Equipment of a Knitting Mill. 





Fhe Latest Improved CRANE MEG. CO. 
BRUSHING MACHINERY LAKEPORT. N. i. 
and - « - 


KNITTING MACHINERY, [ppijg Needle Circular Kuittlug Machin: 
At Lowest Prices. For Hosiery, Shirts, Drawers, Jersey 
Lewis JON Es, Cloth and Stockinet. 


: , : A Specialty of Hardened Bladed Burr Wheels 
60'¢ and Media Sts , Philadelphia with Self Oiling Brackets. 


H. BRINTON <& Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & CoO., 





Builders of a Full Line or 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA; PA. 





KNITTING MACHINES 


BRANSON MACHINE CO, 


-»» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 





Welt or 
Two-Feed 
Ribbers. 


Hand or 
Power, 
Open Top or 
Hold Down, 


Loopers and 


Parts. 


Semi or 
Presses and 


Plain, 
Boards. 


Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


34 Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 


WINDERS and BOBBINS. HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. 


BRANSON MACHINE CO.. 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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he Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This machine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest hose without substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


Its Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


/t is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and toe 
remarkably strong and 
close, and heel fis large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re 
inforeing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi 
tive and fully automatic 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


High Spliced Heel 


and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 
practical automatic device 
for changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 


and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


Improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 


FRANE LIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets. 


Address all Correspondance to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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G. W. PAYNE. G. M. FANNING. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 BY PAYNE & MATHEWSON. 


George W. Payne & Co., 


Machinists and Builders of the 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. °° “R°.tiin. Cor Set” 
PATENT CONE WINDERS. °° Winston coe Stein or Bobbin. 


Upright Quillers, Quill 
from Oop, Skein or 
Bobbin. 

Ring Dresser, Spooler, 
and Reel Spindles, 
Cop Skewers, Warp 
Spools, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and 
Steps Made and Re- 
paired at Short 
Notice. 


102 and 106 Broad 8St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





CHAMPION 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUR NEW WORKS: 
Cor. American and Diamond Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





NEW CHAMPION 
Rib Knitting Machines, 
Sewing and Trimming Machines. 


Send for Descriptions 


New Champion Rib Knitting Machine. 
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Pepper Monufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manafacturers of 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MACHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
other style of machine for 

\ SWEATERS, 

| UNDERWEAR, 

|) LEGGINS, 

'} ANEKLETS OR CUFFS. 


Automatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 





Racked or Shogged Borders onSweaters are our Specialties. 


Leighton Machine (Co,, Manchester, W. H. 





EXCELSIOR 
Knitting Machine M’f’g Co., 


MANUFACTURE THE ONLY 


3-4 AUTOMATIC 


Knitting With or with- 
Machine, out Fashion 


Device 


That will stand all Factory Strain. 


Address all communications for prices and 
samples on the 8-4 to the 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MACHINE M'F'G 60., 


Cor. Birch St. and P. & R.R. R. So. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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4% AND 34 AUTOMATIC > 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 





THE PRODUCT OF THE - - - 
McMICHAEL & WILDMAN 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


Rip Knittine MACHINERY. 


Automatic and Plain. 
For all classes of RIBBED HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, COMBINATION SUITS, SWEATERS, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Quality Fabric, Durability, 
Economy of Operation. 








Full particulars, description and samples furnished upon application to the selling agents, 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC KNITTER CO., 


724-26-28 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE 
AUTOMATIC NAPPING MACHINE. 


This machine puts on a first-class napp, 
touching every spot inthe fabric, and requires 
no attention; does not interfere with the knit 
ting; it has no connection with the Dial or Cyl. 
inder; it brings out the goodsthe regular width 
and length, after once adjusted, and brings out 
rib tops and bottoms so they can be cut straight 
across with one cut. There is no flying waste 
from this machine, around the mill. These ma. 
chines can be seen in operation at our works in 
Spring City. Any further intormation desired 
will be cheerfully given. 


Keystone Automatic Napping Machine Co., Ltd., 
SPRING CITY, PA. 
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JOHN W, HEPWORTH & CO, 'B. Jenckes Man's Co, 


BUILDERS OF 15 WEEDEN STREET, 


AUTOCRATIC SERMESS Pen acs musa 
HOSIERY MACHINES 





AND 


Looping Machinery. | 





i 
‘AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE, 


Seamless Hosiery, Wool, Cotton or Silk, 


From the Coarsest to the Finest Gauge 


Among the many strong claims for 
this machine are 


The Highest Speed, 
First Quality Work, 
Simple Construction, 
Easy to Learn 


LEHIGH AVE., AND MASCHER ST. Send for Descriptive Circular and Terms. 
PHILADELPHIA. | Philadelphia Office: 370 Bourse Building. 


Southern Agents: 


For further particulars apply as above. | CharlotteMachineCo., Charlotte, N. (. 





KNITTING MACHINES 





The Unique THE BEST MACHINE 


ever invented for 


FER, GESCR ATO Knitting Wool Stockings. 
SEAMLESS KNITTER r The best fabric. 


Any kind of stock can be A Changes yarn in the heel and 
used. ht a toe automatically. 








Transfer device most practi- ' Well built, strong and dur 
cal. , Ss able. 


No delicate parts. Simple High grade. 


construction. ae 
Light running. 
Needles all alike and inex ; as 

pensive. | No cylinder to give trouble. 


No sliding sinkers to wear Machine easily managed. 
out, 


No weights required. Most iheral heels. 


JAMES TAYLOR, ©] 


835 Arch Street, 


Sole Selling Agent. : — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 





and Scallop or Shell Machines. 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse 
Blankets, or other fabrics. 


Fer particulars and samples, address 


THE MERROW MACHINE Co., 
133 Sheldon St.., HARTFORD, CONN 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & BABCOCK. - Little Falls, N. Y. 


F. H. POWNALL IRON WORKS, 


Jamesburg, IN. J. 


Steam Hosiery Presses a Specialty. 


Also HOSIERY DRYERS. Write for bottom prices. 


S. B. ARDREY & SONS, ....2meron Pe * 


and Improved 


BRUSHINC MACHINE, Fer Fieccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substantially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability, 
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“STANDARD BY 











wi Pe i 


WA 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION. 
ATLANTA, GaA., November Ist, 1895. 
This certifies that the Appropriate Jur 
has awarded to the STANDARD MAC SHINE 
CO., ot Philadelphia, Pa., Diploma of Honor 
and GOLD MEDAL—Automatic MK nitting Mach.- 
ery. 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
President Jury of Awards 
C. A. COLLIER, 
President and General Director. 


STANDARD MACHINE CO. 


508 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 





Boss Knitting Machine 


WwWoREBs, 
7th and Wainut St., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im. 
proved 15-16 Automatic” and 
Plain Seamless Knitting Ma 
chines with or without Web 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ and Children’s plain 
fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 

footings, for 
fancy nipped 


Speed. 

no skilled ope 
rators. The 15. 
1€ runs by sin- 
gle belt. Auto- 
matic Tension 
device in leg, 
heel, and _ toe, 
| making large perfect heel and toe. Sizes 
| fcom 21-4 up to 4 inches in diameter. 





Send for prices and particulars. 


| 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 
automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 
SPECKEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea 
ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle 
bed, with 182 needjes, new improved drop 
lock and two yarn carriers, front and back, 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two 
color striping attachment, only ¢98.00 
net cash. 


‘A. MUELLER. 


| U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, N. Y 


Write tor Descriptive Catalogue. 


STAMPING INKS #2» *= 


-- For Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE MARKET 
Drys Quickly. Always Uniform, Mixes Freely with Water, 
ilinot Rub, Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5TH ST. AND GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 
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WwW. C. VON BUCHWALD, | 
MACHINIST, 


120 N. 7th St.. Philadelphia, Pa 

Fabric trimmers put on all machines. 
All makes for sale, repaired, altered and 
rebuilt. Concealed welting and trimming 
machines built to order. 


WM. COREY Co., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. 3. 





Page Needle Co., 
Manufacturers of 


LATCH NEEDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Knitting Machine Needles, Narrow- 
ing Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat, Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN, 











Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market. 
Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 





Wm. Breedon & Son, 
Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr Blades of all kinds. 
Amsterdam. N. Y. 





LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
ORION TREAT, 


MANUFACTURER OE 


SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 
RIB NEEDLES. 
(Patented May 6. 1890. 


Manchester Green. - . 
All work guaranteed. 





Coun, 


STAR NEEDLE in oN 
Spring Knitting Need! 
and’ Potts ‘Tromthe. ¥* 
Best Cast Steel, Sa- ies, 
tisfaction Guaran- 

teed, 

S.K, Paramore 


Manager, 





—________<ssa 


New Britain, Conn. } 


STANTON & LEWIS, 
Central Steam Forge 


Knitting Machine Cylinders =» Dials. 


316 and 318 BRANCH 5ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 











JOHN S. PALMER, 


Manufacturer ot 
for Hosiery and 


PAPER BOXE Textile Goods. 


Metal Edge Boxes for Heavy Goods. 
35 Wistar St., Germantown, Pa. 


H. R. STOOPS & CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KNITTING MACHINE. NEEDLES, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Willcox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Excelsior Needle Co., and National Needle Co. 





BOARDS 


FOR FAST BLACK DYERS. 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 





gn: 
Ayr t 
sf 


PRICES ALWAYS RIGHT. 


IS1d-21 TaYLoR 51 


Jos. 1. PEARSON xensincton Puica 
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LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


Krout & Fite Man’f’g Co., “*o""™ 


SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Spring, 1898, Samples Ready June ist. 


ey 


: Stitt pase 
Vievewie 


FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. 2632-40 Mascher Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GERMANTOWN 


LACE AND EDGING WORKS. 


F. A. BYRAM, 


ax Cumberland Street, Philadelphia, tied Pa. 
FLEMING & CHAPIN, 215 Church St., Selling Agents. 


GIBBONS FRAME 


yewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Ppiladelphia. 
WEIMER BROS., .vracrurers or 


Silk. Cotten, Medium and Supertine, and Non-Elastic 


BIIN DIN GOS. 


Medium and Supertine Tapes a Specialty. 
N. W. Cor. Hope and Huntingdon Sts., Fhiladciphia. 











‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE 


| # 
. & 
ro = 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
x HOES,ALBANY CO.,N. 14 a 


‘SOUTOOM YN) 


JE) 4 UOIIIG BAL4 pue INDY 


Border Machines 





LACINGS “ocms, H0DGS0N,¢ HOLT MFG. Co, 


and Underwear, Builders of the 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and Abel Winder, Steam Presses, 


OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. Fulling Mills, Seamers and Loopers, Ribb 


For Samples and other information, address | “gers, and French Footers. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥.¥. | CSthogne "***** LACONIA, N.H 





ELECTRICITY AND POWER 





OPERATE YOUR MILLS 
ELECTRICITY. 


First Cost Not Great. 
Cost of Maintenance Low. 
Great Economy in Operation. 
Results Satisfactory. 


WATER POWERS UTILIZED 


NO MATTER HOW FAR FROM YOUR MILL, 
BY OUR SYSTEM OF 


TRANSMISSION OF POWER. 


Write for Particulars and Estimates, 


General Electric Company, 


Main Office: SCHNEZCETADY, IN. 
SALES OFFICE: 


Boston, Mass. Pittsburg, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. 
New York, N. Y Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. Helena, Mont. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Omaha, Neb Denver, Colo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Columbus, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. San Francisco,Cal 
Philadelphia, Pa. Nashville, Tenn. Portland, Ore. 


Baltimore, Md. , ww > Schenectady, N. Y. 
FOREIGN DEPT: } Now York Office, 44 Broad 





SH AFTING 


- 
IAN -A Ouaeizia. 


8th St. & ALLECHENY AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
136 LIBERTY STREET. 
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Newburgh Ice Machine & Engine Co., 


Successors to WHITEHILL ENGINE & PICTET ICE MACHINE 00. 


y 


Office and Works: 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITEHILL . 
CORLISS STEAM 
ENCINES, src iste 


PENNEY'’S iCE MAKING AND REFRIGERATING MACHINERY, using pene and PICTET sul. 


New York Office, 
Room 44, Taylor Building, 
38%41 CORTLANDT 8ST. 


phurous oxide system. 


Steam Boilers and Steam Power Equipments, Iron and Brass Castings 
Send forour Descriptive Circulars. 





“HOOVEN, OWENS 


& RENTSCHLER CO, 


Builders of the 


Hamilton-Corliss 
ENCINE. 


Simple, Compound and Condensing, of any 


size, for all purposes. 
New York Office, 39 and 41 Cortlandt St. 


Chicago Office, 46 South Canal St. 
St, Louis Office, 317 Security Bldg. | 


| SOTTON WASTE, _—_WARERS. 
saw SK wach AINERY Wire 
1 


|'SMEALLIE BROS. 


BOILER FEED 20: 
TANK PUMPS 


In tour sizes for Hot 

or Cold Water. 

No. 2 Single, 130 gals. per 
Hour. 

No. 3 Single, 420 gals. pe 
Hour. 

No.3 Double, 840 gals. per 
Hour 

No. 4 Double, 1680 gals 
per Hour. 


Strongest and Cheapest Pump in the Market. 


Write tor Circular and Prices. 


24 Livingston St., Amsterdam, N. Y 


Endorsed by Board of Fire Underwriters, 
SUPERIOR TO — 





\ SILK MFG. CO., 

311 Walnut St., PHILA., PA. 

Endorsed at the recent meeting of N. E. Cotton Mfr 
ELEVATORS Hoists, Waiters for any nen, capacity or 
« weight, Electric, Steam yéseulte o or Man 
Motors, Shafting, Pumps, Boilers, Pipe, Rope, Drug and 


Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining and Coining Machin 
ery, Street and Road Making and Sweeping Machinery. 


GEO, C, HOWARD, 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa, 











STEAM, HOSE, ETC 





ESTABLISHED 11876. 


IMPERIAL — BOILER COMPOUNDS 


For the Prevention and Removal of Scale-in Steam Boilers. 


Please mail us specimen of your Boiler Scale, which we will analyze for you FREE OF CHARGE. 
and prepare a compound for your special case, and guarantee satisfactory results. Send us a postal 
eard and we will ca 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 


OFFICE AND LABORATORY, . $24 ST. JOHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





OUR NAME AND BRAND A GUARANTEE OF QUALITY 


Established 1858. 
“Mutual” Rubber 
, Lined Cotton Hose 
Hose, Belting, : \\ > and “Mutual” Un 
Packing, Valves, , sett Y lined Linen Hose, 
Mattings, 33222231 sapproved by the 
Gaskets. ym whee me geeees Factory Mutual Fire 
ate : Insurance Compan- 
B ies. 
Couplings, Under- 
writes Play Pipes, 
etc. 


Cotton and Linen - 
Hose of all grades. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 








TER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 
SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2OOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business, 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by) 
governor, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 
CHRISTIANA MACHINE CoO. 


Christiana, Fa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BALANCED GATE 
TURBINE WHEEL. 


Suitable for Light or Heavy Service. 
Globe Outer-Cases and Special Wrought or Cast Iron Flumes, 
SUITABLE FOR ANY SITUATION. 
CEARING of all kinds, SHAFTING, PULLEYS, and every 
thing required for complete POWER PLANT. 
AaAdadress, &.O. Box 1244. 








ATER -POW!7 EER. 
*7e Governed for Textile Mills and Electrical Work. 


The limit of government of water-power is often deter 
mined by the design and construction of plant. Consult us it 
possible before completing your plans, 

With OUR COMPOUND REGULATORS 
we will undertake and guarantee the government of water 
power fer all purposes, including Electric Ratlway, 
Power and Lighting Plants. We make and sel! al! 
of Replogle’s Electrical and Mechanical Governors and other 
devices for the government of water-power. Expert advice 
turnished on application. If results of your present system 
are not satisfactory write us. Address all inquiries to 


THE REPLOGLE GOVERNOR WORKS, 
MARK A, REPLOGLE, Chief Engineer. AKRON, OHIO, 
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3q.N 4 
BURNHAM S vw Improved standard 


It gives on either a Vertical or Horizontal Shaft more power for 
its price, yields a greater percentage for water used, either with 
full or part gate drawn, and is the simplest, most durable and best 
finished wheel made. Send for new catalogue. 


BURNHAM BROS., York. Pa. 
IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 
» They will stand any head of 

FZ Vt Water, they can be made of 
any size > desired ; ; tney have been tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 


Lock Box 46f. Faixr EXtawen. Vt. 








Established 1844. 


BENJ. BUCKLEY’S SON, 


(Wm. J. BUCKLEY) 
GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS, TUBES, CAPS, &C, 
Cotton, Silk, Fiax, Woolen and Worsted : ' Fiivate R O: 
MACHINERY. aaa ~ Y 


Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. DING 
Light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. aaa; WJ O10) QO ip 


Hahn’s ‘sv.vea Watchman’s Time Detector. 
Macneto WATCHMAN'S a Thieclock pada 


and the keys are all dif- 


s a ferent. A liberal al- 
ELECTRIC LOCK. OQ) lowance made +* or old 
- ‘®)} A , detectors. For cireu- 


Write for Circular lars, prices and further 





information address, 


Eco Magneto Clock Co., NANZ & CO.. 


116 A Chambers Street, 
620 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK, 
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P, BLAISDELL & CO., 
MACHINISTS 
TOOLS, 


Blaisdell’s Patent variant Drills, 


with Quick Return Motion. 


ENGINE LATHES, PLANERS, 
i— Boring Mills, Gear Cutters, and Hand Lathes 


——— = WORCESTER, MASS. 
London Agents: C. W. BURTON, GRIFFITHS & CO. 


=——MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting iain 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 


nearly ONE HUNDRED i ge ntative mills, ashading 
Twelwe in Fall River, Ma On application, we she ” 
be glad to subr oe con rs, pric spr acc 
late ee ements end tor our Sheet of Refere 


POs THE D.E.WHITON MACHINE CO.. 


19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


SALEM ‘OUNDRY 94M, ACHINE SHOP. 
‘Cl SAbEMeMASS. - 
ELECIRIE, SR ELT Ano HAND Po ER: 


‘FREIGHT ELEVATORS - 
Especial or adapted 2 pa at’ Mereantile Buildings. 


DER aD) Metalined or Oilless Bearings 


For Loose Pulleys and other 
“RE MB R=” ©) bearings. Perfectly clean 
Ro e/NTERS No cutting “or danger of fire 


5 COMMER DLA PRINTERS, | from overheating. Send for 
| 


oa Hinge raving = all ite 7 Loose Pulley circular No. 5. 


and 1 
ing Portrait in Mach fe. Artistle designs in Letter and “!Worth American Metaline Co. 


Heads, Business Cards, a Lettering for rtisin, 
oa Best work. am | ann Eien 62 W. Av. cor. 4" St. Long 
tho Island City. N. Y. 


© Westminster Street, Providence, BR. I 


THE DANFORTH BELTING C0., ALEXANDER BROS. 
BELTING, BEST OAK BELTING. 
SE" Seten onl ties tae” moi. PHILADELPHIA. 
221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






































BOILER COMPOUND AND GRAPHITE 





LORD'S BOILER COMPOUNDS. 


STEAM 
USERS 


I will remove and prevent Boiler-Scales, prevent pitting, and all 
forms of corrosion, in any steam boiler at very small cost. 
of boiler-scale, the size of a quarter, for chemical test made free of cost, 
which will enable us to compound an article to meet the special re 
quirements of your feed water. 


GBHo. 
Manufacturing Chemist, 
“ BEAUTIES IN ART” pamphlet with full particulars, sent on request. 


Send sample 


Address, 
we. LORD, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





DIXON’S PERFECT LUBRICATING CRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oil or Crease. 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT, COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 
An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 


will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 





THE ARMITAGE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


RICHMOND, 


WA, 


GRAVEL, SLAC AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Two and Three-ply 
fire proof; more durable than metal; eas 
and Insulating Papers, Roofing Pitch, 
Black Varnish, Ammonia, Etc. Write 
and Werkmanship Guaranteed. 


Asphalt Ready for roofs of any description, 
ly applied. 
Paving Pitch, Roof 


for Samples, 


water, acid and 
Building, Sheathing 
Paints and Roof Coating, 
Prices and Catalogues. Quality 


Tarred Felts, 





TEXTILE BOOKS, HALF PRICE. 


Structure Fibres, Yarns and Fabric, price $5.00, will sell 
for . 
Wool Manufacture ( Beaumont) price $2.50, will sell for 
$i. 
Possett's Technology of Textile Design, price $5.00, will sell 
for $2.50. 


I have a few copies ofeach. All new 


308. C. WILLIAMS, Box 101 South End Boston 


: The Southern sndustria 
> Journal, tells the truth 
xie. about Southern condi- 


tions and possibilities. If 
25 cents for 3 months or $1 
‘Dixre"’ Co.. Atlanta, Ge 


you are interested, se nd 
per year. THE * 





Analytical, Technological and Assay 


LABORATORY. 
Dr. Harwood Huntington, LL. B., 


Telephone 1230 Cortlandt. 
159 Front 8t., cor. Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 
Chemical Jurisprudence, Chemical Problems Studied, 
Expert in Law and Patent Cases. 


Ph D., School of Mines, Columbia College; Member of the 
Bar; Past Member of the Societe Industrielle de Mulhouse; 
Past Chemist and Superintende nt at Norwich Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Printing Co.; Past Fellow in Columbia College, 
Lecturer at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

References by permission: President Henry Morton, Prof. 
©. F. Chandler, Messrs. Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, Nor 
wich Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Co., Yantic Wool- 
en Mills, ete., ete. 

Consulting Chemist for the Textile World. 





| No. 81 Mechanic St., 


CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’S 
PATENT 
CARD 


| CLAMPS. 


_-———— 3 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser, 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 
of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 
for cireular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





EXTILE DESIGN 


TAUGHT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Senda for Prospectus. 





GAVEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF TEXTILE DESIGN, 


P.O. Box 222. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


oncamzen, wee. | THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1873, 


COHOZES, N. Y. 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
| chines, automatic. 

POWER NECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 








Thorough Inspections 


INSURANCE against Loss on | Cloth Boards, 


ae to Property and Loss of Life and BOX BOARDS, 
y to Persons caused by BOX SHOOKS 
’ 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS, | eo art oy pies tiueen 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. THOMPSON, SNOW q C0., 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer | GREENFIELD, MASS 
, 7 


HERE IT IS! 


WHAT 9 nas it — ga have been 


THE GREATEST Ap WOVE fom ine american marnes 


The Berry Wheel, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. HUN BERRY, 23 West First St., BOSTON, Mass. 


THIS IS NO NEW THING. It bas been fully demonstrated during the past ten _years 
that this Wheel has no equal for moving Air (hot or cold), Smoke, steam, Dust, Gases, Fumes 
of Acids, oranything that floats in the air. For Drying all kinds of products, Wool, Cotton, 
Glue, Yarn, Cloth, Hair, Leather, Book and Leather Board, etc. 

BY OUR METHOD of applying this Wheel and bandling the Air, we are prepared to re 
model any make or kind of Dryers, and guarantee to increase their drying capacity from 25 
to 50 per cent. 

We have no long list of testimonials to offer, Anyone can getthem. THEW COST 
NOTHING, but we can with perfect confidence refer you to any or all of our customers. 


Mill Wemtilation 
Drying ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 


Removing Steam 


POSITIVELY this Wheel has no BACK DRAUGHT, and is the only Whee) that 
discharges evenly over the whole surface of the Wheel. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE. 
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B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Sturtevant Blowers, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


1 Bi 
SYSTEM for HEATING and VENTILATING 


TEXTILE MILLS. 


fr DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


for DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass en Victoria Street, London, E. C. Eng. 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. a ws set Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa 87 Zimmerstrasse, Berlin, Germany. 

{€ South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden. 





CEISENHEIMER & CO., ANILINE COLORS, 
Branch ome: gk. OFHLER's 1 ANILINE SALT, 


iy Pearl Street, Boston BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
31 Seutn Front S8t., Philadelphia. DYE-STUFFS, DYE.WOOD EXTRA( TS. 





Cuas. M — Burr K i Gro. H. Sacer, F. L. Witcox, 
Presi ident. Secretary. Treasurer 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE C0., 


Meee aR ee wy supers or VRON AND STERL STRUCTURES. 


The above illustr 8 1 hotog and show e const tion « 
Bridge designed and buil It by us at ‘Wi ncheeter, N onsists ne span of 145 ft. w 
clea 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


en EAST BERLIN, CONN. 


ABSOLUTELY K. & M. _ FIRE-PROOF. 


NWMAGN SIA 


SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINCS. 


THE GREAT COAL SAVER. 
Ss. poo reap s Childs, Robert A. Keasbey, The Keashey & Mattison (o., 
51 Atlant Ave I 4 Warren St., New York, N. Y Ambler, Pa. 


Metal Skylights A. Klipstein ss. 


Dyestuffs & Chemicals 
Fast Alizarine Colors 


Absolutely no leakage from any source: no For Wool a Specialty. 
dripping or sweating; fire-proof; ventilating. : 
| 122 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & co., 2s8-86 Congress Street, BOSTON. 


50.52 N. Front St., PHILADELPHIA. 
383 Marrison Ave... Boston, Mass. 124 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 


"1. WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. ™ 


45 Fulton Street., New York, U.S. A. 


ROoOOoOFIN G. 


Warren’s Anchor Brand Natural Asphalt Roofing; 
Tile and Cravel Roofing; 
Asphalt Floors, Driveways, Etc. 























~~ rl¢ 
JOHN W. FERGUSON, hats t.¢snein canst 
5 Office, Paterson Nat. Bank, Paterson, N. J. 
References mac 4 to some of the largest mill owners in the Middle States, including Clark 
; » Thread Co.. Newark, N.J.; Barbour Flax Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J., and others. 








